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SCRIBNER’S NEWEST BOOKS 


READY TO-DAY 


The Death and Resurrection of Jesus Christ 


By EDMOND STAPFER 
Professor in the Faculty of Protestant Theology at Paris. Third volume completing the series. 
Translated by Louise Seymour Houghton. 12mo, $1.25. 

This volume concludes the series which the author has devoted to the person, authority, and 
work of Jesus. .His aim is, as in the former volumes, not so much to relate the external life of Jesus as 
to discern his thought, to grasp and reverently study what went on in his soul amid the events crowded 
into that last week, concerning the outward aspects of which whole libraries have already been written. 

Already published, by the same author ; each, translated by Louise Seymour Houghton, 12mo, $1.25. 

Jesus Christ Before His Ministry | Jesus Christ During His Ministry 


“So lucid, so_ learned a_ study that it is distinctly a valuable a*dition to the already priceless literature that 
clusters around the name of the world’s Saviour.”—Christian Advocate. 


“1t seeks to concentrate all rays into one light, and that light it presents most wonderfully, most truly, as the Light 
of the World.”— The Churchman. 


Stories by Foreign Authors 


Two new volumes, completing the series of ten; each, with photogravure portrait, 16mo, 75 cts. 


Italian. By De Amicis, Focazzaro, CastEL- | Polish, Greek, Belgian, and Hungarian. 
Nuovo, and D’ANNUNZIO. By SIENKIEWICZ, BIKELAS, MAETERLINCK, 
LEMONNIER, and JOKAI. 


Previous volumes : French, I., Ul., 11. ; German, I. and Il.; Spanish; Russian ; Scandinavian 
JUST PUBLISHED 

A Remarkable Volume by a New Author Yesterdays in the Philippines 

Life is Life By JOSEPH EARLE STEVENS, an ex-resident of 

And Other Tales and Episodes insite. nee. 








By Zack. 12mo, $1.50. The Mail and Express says: “ It is a pleasant picture 


: . that Mr. Stevens gives of this out-of-the-way part of the 
“* Zack’ is still quite pone,’ believe, and she ought } world to which Admiral Dewey has acted the réle of a 
to have great things before her. A distinguished critic | Columbus. In it the author answers some questions 
said to me that her work recalled Emily Bronté’s. That ]| which are agitating a large number of enterprising Amer- 
seemed an extravagant saying, but a story of hers,‘The | icans at the present time... . The book is sprightly in 
Storm,’ went far to convince me that he was = The | style, interesting, and profusely illustrated from photo- 
thing was quite short—a scene in a cottage—but strung | graphs taken by the author. It is a valuable and enter- 
to a fierce intensity of passion, and one might almost say | taining addition to our information upon one of the most 
shaken by the storm throughout. It is indeed a master- | important topics of the time.” 

piece of tragic suggestion.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


s 

Th Kin ? J kal The Girl at Cobhurst 

€ gS jac By Frank R. StocKToN. 12mo, $1.50. 

By RICHARD HARDING Davis. Second Edition. “ The episodes of which the story is made up are nearl 
Re Reectraeions Sad comer, design by | cussing ceases Gals bps tapesciagion at tin took ond 
Charles D ana Gibson. 12mo, $1.2 5. infectious enthusiasm of youth.”— The Spectator. 

oe inngiontive, romantic, yet clean, concise, and strong : > 

withal, Mr. Davis’s latest novel, ‘The King’s Jackal,’is | Zhird Volume, Completing the Work, Just Ready 

his be J piece S Fone ye = i crisp and oe. a 

a Wo exposition of the author’s progress to distincti 

a An Illustrated Flora 

Of the Northern United States and Canada, 
Nature for Its Own Sake Virginia to Kansas included. By Professor 


First Stedies in Netural Appearances. By jou NATHANIEL L. BRITTON and Hon. ADDISON 
irst otu atu arances. Dy N Brown, with th istance of Specialists in 
C. VAN Dykz, L.H.D., author of “Art for Se ee cag tap 


ns : Various Groups. Every known species illus- 
— eg With photogravure portrait. trated, numbering 4162. In three Imperial 
mo, $1.50. 


: 8vo volumes of about 620 pages each. The 
“To the lovers of Nature the work affords untold set, $9.00, transportation extra. 
glensuses, for not only are the grander forms described, 7 : 
ut you catch the more minute details, precisely those | Those already having Volumes I. and Il. can secure 
that might escape you. Fully imbued with all that Volume Ill. for $3.00 special net ; 
is highest and best in the poetry of to-day, Professor Van postage 30 cents extra. 
Dyke understands, too, the entire science of the subject “The modern nomenclature... and the modern se- 
of which he treats. The suggestiveness of ‘ Nature for | quence of families . . . distinguish this from every other 
- ase"= one marked quality of the work.”—New | systematic work on the plants of North America.”— 
or, ames. cence. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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The Outlook 





BOOKS OF 
UNUSUAL INTEREST 


SPAIN IN THE 19th CENTURY 


By ELizABETH WoRMELEY LATIMER. 8vo. With 
many Portraits. $2.50. 

“ The interest which attaches itself in this country just now 
to —_ and Spanish politics makes the publication of ‘Spain 
in the 19th Century’ timely and valuable. . . . Like the pre- 
vious volumes on France, Russia and Turkey, Englan 
Africa, and Italy, it gives the busy reader, in a compact an 
interesting narrative, a survey of the recent political history of 
the country of which it treats. The entire series is well planned 
and commendably executed.”— Zhe Outlook, New Yor 


WITH A PESSIMIST IN SPAIN 


By Mary F. Nixon. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


“ We do not recall reading of late any traveler’s record which 
gus us in pictorial story so much of the histuric and artistic 
of old Spain.”— Zhe Boston Evening Transcript. 


CHRISTIANITY, THE WORLD-RELIGION 
By Rev. JoHN HENRY BARRows. Large 12mo, $1.50. 
“ Dr. Barrows has given, not only to India, but to the think- 


le of the world, a book of great value and merit.” 
me Public Opinion, New York. 


A WORLD-PILGRIMAGE 
By Rev. JoHn Henry Barrows. Illust. 8vo, $2.00. 


“We are glad to have been represented abroad by so splendid 
a gentleman and scholar and ambassador of Christianity, and 
we are ost if not quite equally glad to have had so charm- 
ing and cultured a fnend travel in our interest, so to speak, and 
record for us impressions so eminently readable as these. . oe 
The book does not contain a dull line, or one without signifi- 
cance.”— The Interior, Chicago. 


ON THE RED STAIRCASE 


By M. IMLay TayLor. 12mo, $1.25. 


“This is a wonderfully strong piece of work, thrilling in 
lot, exciting in treatment, and it holds the reader’s attention 
rom start to finish.”"—-7he Boston Budget. 


AN IMPERIAL LOVER 
By M. IMtay Taytor. 12mo, $1.25. 

“ The tale is one of love, of intrigue, and of adventure, and 
seems to us even better than its predecessor, ‘On the Red 
Staircase.’ "— The Outlook. 
STORIES FROM ITALY 
By G. S. GopkKIn. 12mo, $1.25. 

“The author’s modest little volume of ‘ Stories from Italy’ 
will be read with appreciation by persons who value polished 
finished style, quiet observation, and the delicate portrayal o 
scenes that are often touched with irony and humor.” 

d —Literature, London and New York. 
MY LADY 


A Story of Long Ago. By MARGUERITE BOUVET. 
Illustrated. 16mo, $1.25. 


“ The flavor is quaint—like that of a bit of old lace smelling 
of lavender—and the illustrations are as dainty as the tale.”— 
Phila. Evening Bulletin. 

GROUND ARMS! 

The Story of a Life. A Romance of European War. 
By Baroness BERTHA VON SUTTNER. Translated 
from the German by ALICE ASBURY ABBOTT. A 
New Edition. 12mo, $1.00. 

“The most eloquent appeal for universal peace we have 


read in years. ... The story is one of the strongest works of 
fiction of the present decade.”— The Arena. 


For sale by booksellers FY, or will be sent postpaid on 
rice by b 


recetpt he publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. - Chicago 


NEW BOOKS 
The Classics for the Million 


Being an Epitome in English of the Works © the 
Principal Greek and Latin Authors. By H:xry 
Grey. A new and revised edition (completing the 
sixteenth thousand). 8vo. $1.25. 


A History of the Parish of 
Trinity Church in the 
City of New York 


Compiled, in large part from original documents, by 
the order of the Corporation of Trinity Church, 
and edited by MorGAn Drx, S.T.D., D.C.L. (Ninth 
Rector). To be completed in three volumes, with 
portraits and views. Limited edition of 750 copies 
printed from type. Volume I. now ready. 


Large 
8vo. Net, $5.00. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
27 and 29 West 23d St., New York 








Books 
By Mail 
Exclusively 


Prompt service at usual discounts. Every 
publisher is represented within a few hun- 
dred feet of our offices, enabling us to ship, 
if necessary, within TWENTY MINUTES after 
receipt ‘of order. 


When in haste, send full price as published and 
discount will be returned. Rare and out-of-print books 
sought for without extra charge. Books for- 
warded to any part of the world. 

Xe For 25 cents per year (covering expense) we will 
advise you monthly of every new book published in every 
department of literature. Our ‘‘ Monthly Bulletin’’ is an 
invaluable list if filed for reference. 


HADLEY & MATHEWS 
Booksellers and Importers 
156-158 Fifth Avenue New York City 
NEW MUSIC BOOKS 
Sacred Songs No. 1 


Church Hymns and Gospel Songs 
Royal Hymnal, for Sunday Schools 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO, New Yore Crv 


AND CH 'CAGO 


SHEET teste. Copvrirt piste tiiesous pe 
MUSIC ie F. G. ADAMS ma. Ly New York 
UNITARIAN . PUBLICATIONS 


Sent free to all desiring them. Address 
Mrs. C. F. COPELAND, 331 Walnut Ave., Roxbury, Mass. 
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Twentieth Thousand 


Penelope’s Progress 


By KaTE Douctas Wiccan, author of “The Birds’ Christmas 
Carol,” etc. In unique Scottish binding. $1.25. 


Mrs. Wiggin’s latest book has charmed American critics into saying 
remarkably pleasant things about it. English readers and reviewers find 
it equally delightful. Those who have enjoyed the story will gladly read 


WHAT THE BRITISH CRITICS ARE SAYING 
OF “PENELOPE’S PROGRESS” 


It is impossible in a few words of description and a few selected passages to render 
anything like an adequate sense of the subtle charm, the irradiating humor of Mrs. 
Wiggin’s latest book.—London Literary World. 

. It is sure of a hearty welcome on both sides of the Border. . . . We are sorely 
tempted to quote from Penelope’s burlesques of the Kailyard School, but must content our- 
selves with a cordial recommendation of this genial volume to all who love Scottish chivalry 
and admire the freshness and vivacity of American women.—Zhe Spectator, London. 

The book is quite perfect, and is sure to become as popular on both sides of the 
Border as across the Atlantic.—G/lasgow Evening News. 

Penelope, Francesca, and Salemina leave Max O’Rell far behind, and might take 
the prize for innocent fun even from Mr. Jerome. . . . Here is a book to buy and to 
give hearty thanks for—Dundee Advertiser. 


Many indeed are those who have praised the mountains and the moor, but those 
who have been successful in catching the national spirit are rare indeed. Mrs. Wiggin 
has made a success where many have failed.— Glasgow Herald. 


Mrs. Wiggin is what is always and everywhere rare—a real humorist, and Penelope’s 
Experiences in Scotland would have sufficed to establish her reputation in that way 
had it been without any predecessors.—London Graphic. 


We have laughed heartily over it, and can recommend it as one of the brightest 
books of the season.— Zhe Bookman, Fdinburgh. 


The book is charming in its perfect naturalness.— Dundee Courier. 

Whatever praise this fascinating writer may have won from English and American 
readers, Penelope’s Scottish Experiences can hardly fail of making her name a house- 
hold word in the land of the brose and the heather. . . . We succumb at once to her 
bright, vivacious, unconventional style, her wit that is never rollicking, her humor that 
is never broad, but refined and tender.— Zhe Christian World, London. 


The author of “ Timothy’s Quest” has the rare art of investing ordinary themes 
with an atmosphere of novelty.— Manchester Courier. 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; {1 East 17th Street, New York 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





New York City 
Schermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 


Oldest aad best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th St., N. Y. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth ors: New Yor 
* PRATT. a 


EW YORK LAW SCHOOL, 35 
Nassau_St.. New York City. “ Dwight 
Method” of Instruction, LL.B. intwo years; 
LL.M. inthree years. Highstandards. Pre- 
res for bar ofall! States Send_ tor cata- 
ogue. GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 














Comprehends 
six Bepooss.. 


New York 
University ce 
Beat ite Dyn Marana tna vening Classes), 


Medical Gavlege Graduate School, 
CHEST ENGINEERING and UNI- 

TY 5 ace ey « For circulars 
kins. Re qaenteer, Wash- 
or! 


Union Theological Seminary 
700 Park Avenue, New York 
The next Tose will begin Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 28th, 1 
The Faculty = will meet a students in the 
President’s Room at 9:30 a.m. 
Rooms will be drawn at 2 P.M. 
e opening address by 
Rev. ARTHUR C. McGIFFERT, D.D. 
will be delivered in the Adams Chapel, Thurs- 
day, Sept. aa, at 4 
E. M. KncsLey, Secretary. 


S. Mary’s School (Episcopal) 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 


Collegiate, Preparatory, Primary _ Sienna, 
College Preparation—Special Cours 
Sister Superior, 6 & 8 East 46th St., ow York. 


address_L. Tom 
ington bi. New 








For Sale 


Suitable for Young Ladies’ 


Boarding or Day School 


A COMMODIOUS BRICK RESIDENCE AT 


NORWICH, CONN. 


On the river bank. Situated on Washington Street, in the midst of the 


fashionable neighborhood. 


10 minutes to station of N. Y. & New Haven 


R. R. Stable; greenhouse; fine shade and fruit trees ; beautiful lawns; 


eight acres. Premises cost $90,000. 


Will sell for less than half. Easy 


terms. Photos and plans. CHARLES MacRAE, 41 Wall St., New York, N.Y. 





New York City 


New York City 





THE MISSES BIERSTADT 


offer an attractive home and chaperonage to 
young ladies wishing to avail themselves of 
the musical and art advantages of New York 
City. For circulars containing details and 
references, address 205 West 85th Street. 





The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


Re-opens October 5th. Riverside Drive, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 





No. 35 West 90th. St. 
For bovs and_ girls. 
poreeshly Gales 
from Kindergarten to 
Reopens October 3d. 


The Helburn 


School 
High School. 





Cotumsta Universiry—New York City 


Teachers cj Pe Gaivesity tor the 
College 


training of general teachers, 
supervisors, principals, super- 
intendents, and instructors in normal schools 
and colleges. Open to both sexes __Fellow- 
ships and scholarships at 2 to $5,750 an- 


nually. Catalogue sent on application to the 
Secretary. James E, Russe.u, Ph.D., Dean, 





Miss Whiton and Miss Bangs 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 
43 West 47th Street, a York City, N. Y. 
Academic, Preparatory, and Primary Depart- 
ments. Certificate accepted by Smith, Vassar, 
and Wellesley. Advanced courses a advan- 

tages of New York City for special students. 





‘wy a arten Normal De 

ment o Ethical Cult ture 
Schools, 109 woe 54th St. Two years’ 
course, Opens Oct. 3d. Send for catalogue. 





N NORMAN INSTITUTE, 280 

ae St.and West End Ave. (Founded 
1857.) Primary, Academic, Collegiate, pand 
Sperials Students. Mme. VAN Normay, Prin- 
cipal; Mrs. V. L. MATTHEWS, Vice-Principal. 


The Misses Graham 
(Successors to the Misses Green) 
Boarding and Day scneel | for ‘Girls 
ESTABLISHED. 138 
New location, 176 W. 72d St., ioites Square. 


No. 8 West 83d St., 
New York City, N. Y. 


Miss Eva R. Murphy, Oswese Normal 
Training School; Miss Mary F. Gaylord, B. A., 
oreith College. have  purenased Miss Kelse 

School for Girls and Children, which suey 
reopened on September 27th. Fa erhienk ag 
Kindergarten through Coliege Preparatory. 
A limited — ah of pupils will be received 
into the family. One aim of the school is to 
combine out-ot-door life {being but four doors 
wom a ogg Park) with city cavamtages of 

Music, Drama, etc. 
ae 


Kindergarten Training School. 


Classe sfor mothers in CHILD STUDY. 
Mrs.M.F. Watton. 176 W.87th St.,NewYork. 








Cata’ ogues on 








NSTITUT TISNE.—French School. 

Limited number of resident pupils re- 
ceived. Preparation for Vassar and Barna 
Reopens Sept. 26th 533 West End Avenue. 


Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School 
—_| for Girls. Pelham Manor, N. Y. 


HALF HouR FROM New York. 


Miss Whitfield and Miss Bliss 
BoARDING AND Day ScHoot For GIRLS. 
All courses, regular and special. 

41 Mount Morris Park, West 


heBrooklynHeightsSeminary 


138-140 Montague St., Brooklyn 











A thoroughly equipped boarding and day 
school for girls. Leading colleges admit 
graduates without examination, 





286-292 Washington Ave. Brooklyn, 


St. Catharine’s Hall 


For girls and young women Graduating 
and ppece courses. Superior advantages in 
— modern languages, physical cul- 
“socal Tegrention. or circulars address 

Miss Emma O. Conro, Prin. 


Mrs. William H. Wickham “'=°P" 


her home 
Oct. Ist. Girls received who wish to study Art, 
Music, Languages, etc. Also college prep- 
aration. Sixth year. 338 Lexington Avenue. 








PRATT INSTITUTE ®goklyn 


Departments: High School; Fine ae 
Domestic Art; Domestic Science; Science 
and Technology ; Kindergartens; Libraries ; 
Gymnasium. ogues on application to 
Secretary. 








Voice Miss Florence E. H. Marvin will 
Cult e% ouve at her home, 8 Remsen 
ultur reet, Brooklyn, a few youn 
tadies who jae to cultivate their voices an 
obtain a pleasant home from October to June 
Refers to Mr. Dudley Buck and Mr. Theodor 

Bjérksten. Circulars sent on application. 





“ Suburban to New York City.” 
* HY %. School fo 
The Misses Hickok’s **"s9),"°" 
Revere af § of the country and close con 
nection wii ures by professors 
in Columbia Univessity. Morristowy, N. J. 





New York, 160 Joralemon St. 
Brooklyn Heights 
MISS KATHERINE L. MALTBY’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— Highest city 
advantages. —_ Academic, and S 
cial Courses of Calenia Regular expense be 
school year, $550. Tenth year. 





California 





Girls’ Collegiate School, Los Angeles. 
Miss Parsons and Miss Dennen, Principals. 
A beautiful home in superb climate. Advan- 
tages equal to the best of Eastern schools 
Delicate girls receive special attention. 





Connecticut 





ORTHINGTON SCHOOL, Ber- 
lin, Conn.— Prepares girls for college 
Refined home. Christian culture. Limited 
number $400. Address Miss C. K. Churchill. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
The University School 


net — ma culgine to. to cpetiguiom Levenytiing | is of 
VINCENT i er PEC Rie Head Master. 


The Curtis School ?",%2t" 


Brookfield Center, Fairfield Co., Ct. 
Penn ge ~- ere under the original man- 
— d for our suggestive book 
ean eH and a most loyal atmos- 
phere. Home life; single rooms $50. No 
new boy over thirteen years 0 
Frederick 8S. Curtis, Principal. 











Fairfield Academy. Home School 
for Boys. Thorough mental and physica 
training. Healthful and attractive. FRANCIS 
H. Brewer, A.M., Principal, Fairfield, Conn. 





MISS J. B. BURBANK’S 
Family School for Young Girls 
417 y. Ave., Hartford, Conn. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
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Connecticut 





CADEMY AND HOME for 10 
Boys.—Academy, 72d year; Home, 
Noted for successful mental, moral, and 
physical development of pupils. Thorough 
teaching, genuine an autiful home. “ 

surpassed healthfulness. References. 
TH. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


HARTFORD 
_ THEOLOGICAL 
=,“ SEMINARY 


in- 
tages for College 
Professor Mitchell. HARTFORD, CONN. 





65th Yea rOpens 
September 1 1898 


Graduates. 





HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Woodside Seminary 


R 
for Girls an 


Address for circular 
Miss SARA J. SM1TH, Principal. 


Yale Divinity School 


NEW HAWEN, CONN. 


Opens Sept. 29th. For catalogues or infor- 
mation address Prof. GzorGr B. STEVENS. 


TACONIC SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Lakeville, Conn. 
Conducted on the principles of the New 
Education. College preparation. — | 
Exiza Harpy Lorp, Principal. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph.D., 
Frank M, McMurry, Ph.D. 
dvisers to the Faculty. 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. | 
An endowed school devoted exclusively to 
preparation for college, or scientific school, 
according to Yale and Harvard standards. 
next year perins Sept. 14th, 1898. * 
G. COY, Head Master. 


EDWAR 
(Boys), New Mil- 
RECTORY SCHOOL ‘“p¥s). New held 
Co. Conn. Thorough preparatory work, 
Numbers limited. omelike influence. 
Rev. H. L. EVEREST, M A., Rector. 

















INGLESIDE—A School for Girls 
New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
Opens Teseday, October 4th, 1898. 

Mrs. WM. D. BLACK, Patroness. 





The Catharine Aiken School 


Stamford, Connecticut 
The eepool ie beautifully situated near 


New York. Buildings large, healthful, and 


ollege Freperetery, = 
lead- 
en’s 





AS A MINISTER 


Do you keep up your reading along 
professional lines? 
Do you keep abreast of the times? 


Do not failto examine PROFESSION AL RE ADING COURSES under te e isoction 


Council of Seventy and The American Institute of Sacred Literature. 
Eight subjects now ready: 1, “ Te Historical and Literary Origin of the Pentateuch ;” 


2,“ Old Testament Prophecy ;” 
» LG Life of the Christ ;” 5,“ 


3, “ The Origin and Growth of the Hebrew Psaiter ;” 
The A postolic Age ;” 6," The Problems Connected with the 


ospel of John ; 7,“ Christianity and Socigl Problems ;” 8,“ The Preparation of Sermons.” 
Books loaned if necessary. WORK COMMENCES OCTOBER 1. 
Address: THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED tes ATURE 


William R. Harper, Prin. 


f ’ 
YpDE Park, Cuicaco, [LL 





Connecticut 


Illinois 





BETTS ACADEMY 


STAMFORD, CONN. 60th year. 
Thorough preparation for college or busi- 
nes: 


ess. 
Special advantages for students desiring to 
save time in i. wi 
_ INDIVIDUAL attention in the prepara- 
tion of lessons and the tormation of correct 
habits of study. 
Companionable HoME LIFE. Large grounds 
adapted to athletics and outdoor sports. 
WM. J. BETTS, M.A. (Yale), Principal. 





STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


MR. KING’S SCHOOL 


College or business preparation. One hun- 
dred and tweive boys successfully prepared 
for college Ten boarding pupils. Special 
care for young boys. Refers to Dean o: Yale 
College. 


Miss Low’s School 
for Girls 


Miss LOW and Miss HEYWOOD, Priacipals 
Stamford, Connecticut 








District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE 


YOUNG LADIES 
3d & T Sts., N.E., Washington? D.C. 
Offers superior accommodations and instruc- 
tion, with the unrivaled educational] and social 
acvantages of the Nationa! Capital. 
F. Menefee, Pres. 








District or Cotumsta, Washington, 


Chevy Chase 


French and English School 

for Girls. Suburb of Washington. French 
the language of the house. Principal, Mlle. 
L. M. Bouligny. Assistant Principal, Miss C. 
Pettigrew. City Post Office, Washington,D.C. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 
MOUNT VERNON 
SEMINARY 


Corner M and Eleventh Streets, N. W. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
For Young Ladies and Little Girls 

Primary, pre tory, and collegiate 
departments. horough training in all 
branches in accordance with best modern 
methods. Spacious buildings recently 
erected especially for school purposes. 
Ample playgrounds and tennis court. 
Twenty-fourth year opens October fourth. 
For further information apply to 

Mrs. ELIZABETH J. SOMERS, 

Principa’ 
Mrs. ADELIA GATES HENSLEY, 
Associate Principal. 





Home Study 
The University of Chicago 


Offers 150 courses by correspondence in 
college and university subjects under the 
personal direction of its instructors. Work 
may bogie atany time. For information ad- 
dress he University of Chicago, 
Correspondence-study Department 
(Div. E), Chicago, Ill. 





Morea, Park Academy of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago.—An integral 
part of the University, it thus possesses the 
ighest standards and the most advanced 
methods. Preparation for both sexes for all 
leading colleges. Introductory Year for 
young pupils Two boys’ dormitories, built 
129% and 1898. Morgan Hal! for girls; re- 
modeled 18°8. Equipment. complete and 
modern, Ample facilities for all athletic 
sports. Fall quarter begins Oct. Ist_ Ex- 

mses, $250.00 to $4°0.00 per year. Forty- 
se scholarships. Address DEAN_OF THE 
Morcan Park Acapemy, Morgan Park, Ill, 





Study law by correspondence. 
course same as_ resident 
schools. One student writes: 
“Have learned more law in 
three weeks under your in- 
struction than I learned in 
four months in a law office.” 
Seventh year. Send for catalog. 
Curtcaco Corr. Scu. or Law, 
511 Reaper Block, Chic:go. 





Chicago Theological Seminary 
Opens Sept. 28th, 1898 
. M. SCOTT, Secretary. 





HICAGO FREF. KINDERGAR- 
\y TEN Normal Training School. 
EvaB.Whitmore, Gen.Supt. Anna E. Bryan, 

in. Armour Institute of technology 





ENILWORTH HALL.~— Poarding- 
f School tor Girls in Kenilworth, a beau- 
tiful North Shore suburb of Chicago. De- 
lightful home, thorough instruction, Address 
Mrs. Mary Keyes Bascock, Kenilworth. 





Rockford Coliege for Women 

Fall term opens Wednesday, Sept. 14, 1898. 
Classical and Scientific courses. Specially 
copapized departments of Music and Art. 

eli-equipped Library and Laboratories, fine 
Gymnasium. Resident Physician. For cata- 
logues. address 

PRESIDENT, ROCKFORD COLLEGE, 
ock Box 9, Rockford, Ill. 





Massachusetts 





AMHERST, MASS, 
MRS. W. D. HERRICK’S 
Home School for Backward Boys 


open through SUMMER. 


MRS. W. F. STEARNS’S 
Home School for Young Ladies 
Amherst, Mass. Reopens Sept. 22, 1898, 











SCHOOLS AND_ COLLEGES 





Massachusetts 


Oak Grove Home School for Girls 


Amherst, Mass.— Reopens September 
Gist, Wee wd Certificate admits to Smith and 
e 
Miss Veyling Wilder Buffum, A.B.. 
Principal. 


ABBOT ACADEMY “andovers Mass” 
Andover, Mass. 
Begins its 70th year September 15, 1898, offer- 
ing enlarged op ortumitios : three Seminary 
Courses of Studies. and_a Vetage Fitting 
Course. Address Miss E prly 1EANS, 
Principal. For catalogue, W. F. y 3. 











Roxbury Latin School 
BOSTON, MASS. 

The Trustees of the Roxbury Latin School 
take pleasure in paemcng that the Head 
Master of the School has consented to take 
into his family the coming year a few boys, 
not more than six, between twelve and eight- 
een years of age. who wish to attend the 
above School. For or and further infor- 
mation address WM. COLL d 
Master, 108 Maple St., aoe Mass. 





Boston, 9 Ashburton Place 
BOSTON bg — 4: eed 
Ww 
Fall term opens Wednesday. | Oct. 5, For 
circulars address the Acta 
SAMUEL © SENNETT, 


The purpose of 
itary department 
reform scapegra 

¥to develop po, 
training feaches 
obey and how ¢ 
mand. Incolleg: 
ness our boys fi: 
great advantage 
Rev.T.H Lan 
Principa 
Major T. D. La 
Commanda 
Bordentown, N. |} 





Massachusetts 


Michigan 





Walnut Hill School for Girls 


Natick, Mass.— Near Wellesley and Boston. 
Certificate admits to seven leadin; colleges. 
Advanced work. — for Kindergar- 
ten Normal eens lf, tennis, basket-ball. 
IlJustrated catal oque 

Miss Conant and MissBiGELow, Principals 





Norton, MassacuyenT ss w 
Wheaton Seminary 70, os niles 


from Boston. Advanced courses for high- 
school graduates and others not wishing tull 
college course. Also college preparatory and 
special. Advantages in art and music. Gym- 
nasium and ample grounds, 64th year opens 
Sept. 14. For circular and illustrations ad- 
dress Rev. Samuel V. Cole, A.M., President. 





chool of Demoptte Science and 
Christian Work Y. W. C. A.— 
Courses for Teachers, AS Home-mak- 
ers ay Missionaries, Pastor’s Assistants, 
Y. W.C. A. Secretaries. etc. Eleventh year, 
pS AS ‘for circulars, Principal of School of 
Domestic Science and Christian Work, 52 
Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Founded 1803. Forthe higher education 
of young women. Classical and_ Scientific 
ng study. abet een tional. 

Year begins ept. 14, 1898. da ¢, 
Allen, in., Bradford, Mass. 


CONCORD SCHOOL 


““One of the most desirable pre- 
paratory schools in New England.” 
—Wn. T. Harris, U.S. Com’r of Education 
Situated in On Concord, Mass, 20 miles 
from Boston, A Home as well as a School 
for the training of American boys. College 
preparation aS s gialty, Elementary classes. 
RLAND), Principal. 











EERFIELD ACADEMY AND 
DICKINSON HIGH SCHOOL 
100th year begins Sept. 7._ Expenses 9 
D. F. CARPENTER, Principal, Deerfield, 


MISS HYDE’S 
Home School for Little Girls 
Framingham, Mass. 

A pleasant country home, with special care 
of health and habits. Thorough instruction 
by trained teachers. Number limited to eight. 








GREENFIELD, 


Prospect Hill School for Girls 


A thorough education with good home 
influence. Establishe ph Illustrated circu- 


Miss Ipa F. Foste 
Miss CAROLINE R, Crank, i Principals 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to College. 
Apply to Mrs. E.P. UNDERHILL, Lowell,Mass 


beeen om HALL SCHOOL 


A home school for girls 
Dr. CHARLES H. CLARK, Waban, Mass. 











South Byaeid. 
Dummer Academy fyprusactasetts 
Founded 1763. Classical, Academic, and Eng- 
lish courses. Individual instruction. The 
terms, $500 a year, includes all necessary 
expenses, except books. Fall_term begins 
September 14,1898. Pertey L. Horne A.M. 


“THE ELMS” 2 setts. Home Day, 


and Music School for Girls. English, Music, 
Special, and College Preparatory Courses, 
Certificate admits to Vassar. Smith, and 
Wellesley. MISS PORTER, Principal 





field, Massa- 





WELLESLEY, MASSACHUSETTS 


Wellesley * school for Boys. 


Location 7 =e 
for healthfulness. In- 
struction individual and thorough. Fits for 
College. Epwarp AUGUSTINE BENNER. 





for Girls andYoungWo- 
HowardSeminary "> en, West Bridgewater, 


ooo Mah yesre ens Sept 20,1898. Terms $350 
—_ Academic, one Preparatory, 
col cial courses. ‘Art, Music, and El 

tion. Well-equipped Library and Laborato- 
ries, fine Gymnasium. Attractive and health- 
ful location. Miss Sarah E. Laughton, Prin, 





Miss Kimball’s School “9ucester, 


An ae. French, and PME... Home 
and Day: chool for Girls. College Prepara- 
tory, termediate, Academic, _ Literary, 
Music, and Special courses. Excellent gym- 
nasium. Send for Illustrated Manual. 





Ihe Highland Military Academy, 
Worcester, Mass.—43d year. A First- 
Grade Preparatory School. Modern Sanita- 
tion. New Athletic Field. Visitor, The Rt. 
Rey. William Lawrence, D.D. 
JOS. ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master, 





Michigan 





j Journalism {77 42" 
of 23 po stems and scientific course 


deh 


4s the individual] needs of 

writers Longestablished. Re- 

_ Sponsible, Successful, Instructors 

experienced and competent. 

Spadente successful and 

Pleased, Best of references. 

rite for descriptive cata- 
logue. Itis sent free. Addre 

C. orresponden 


001 of Tournalism, No 
lee Bidg., Detroit, Mics 











ome 
ooens 


ICHIGAN.—The Detroit 
and Day School. 2ist year 

September 23d. Certificates admit t: 
Smith, Wellesley, and the Unive 
Michi gan, 20 Feceived in the schoo! 
Ella Liggett, A.B., Prin. Jeanne 
Liggett, po Ny 73 Stimson Place, | 


Michigan 
Military Academy 


Orchard Lake, dich an. 2% miles from 
Detroit. 21st year. igh standard of intel- 
lectual and moral oduah. Thorough train- 
ing for college or business. Library of 10,000 
volumes and new gymnasium. Exceptional 
advantages | wed physical culture. [Discipline 
military, ustrated catalogue sent on appli- 
cation. cot J.Sumner Rogers, Supt. 


tamil 
M. 


ye etroit. 








Maryland 
Edgeworth Boarding and DaySchool 


For Girls. Reopens September 28th, 1898 
36th year. 

Mrs. #. P, Leresvre, Principal. 

Miss E. D. Hunt ey, Associate Principal, 
122 aed Bae Franklin Street, Baltimore, Ma. 








Maine 


SaintCatharine's S 
Hall 


AUGUSTA 

MAINE 
The Diocesan 

5 §=©6Schoolfor 

Girls, 
The 26th 
year begins 
September 21. 
Thoroughly 
new and mod- 
ern appointments. Pleasant climate. Gen- 
eral, college preparatory,and musical courses. 
Prices moderate. Address 


The Rev. GEO. F. DEGEN. 








ee, . Maine, —North Yarmouth 
Acad « Thorough preparation for 
Harvard, Bowdo oin, Wellesley, and_ other 
leading colleges. Delany location. fous 
moderate, Rev. Snow, A.M., Prin 





New Hampshire 


New Hampshire 
Military Academy 


WEST LEBANON, N. H. 


Among New Hampshire hills, amid pine 
groves and a bracing climate. Prepares for 
any college and Government academies. Full 
commercial course—business law—stenog- 
poy me oT Terms low. Fall term 
opens Sept. 14, For circulars address 

Major B, Ft Hyatt, A.M., Principal. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





THE DETROIT SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


36 to 40 Putnam Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
Ninth year begirs 20 September. A home and day school for a limited number which provides fully for 
the Classics, Sciences, Modern Languages, Manual Training, Physical Training, Music and 
English. Its courses are primary, intermediate and college preparatory. 
It receives boys between the ages of 6 and 18. Announcement on application. 





New Hampshire 


New Jersey 


New York 





THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY 
The 116th year begins Se 
Scholarships awarded to st 
standing. = jer etme —! 
187 r catalogue 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, .y H. 





New Jersey 


BORDENTOWN FEMALE COLLEGE 
Bordentown, N. J. 


eep a girl busy: keep her wells a her 
x, --- | sarvoundinas, and she robably 
grow upa lady. Not all our che wil p may be- 
come scholars, but all may me Christian 
women. We believ the moral culture to be 
of equa! importance tothe mental. Weinvite 
your inspection, Write tor catalogue to 
Preteres T. Shultz, AM., Head rrr 

J. W. Blaisdell, D.D., Presiden 











Burlington Academy Buxtington 


Athoroughly’s anfe ofan for bors, vt ae best” 
our aim reful preparation for college or 
Pesinens, Terms A liberal discount 


tosons . iclers en, $3d year begins Sept. 21, 
8. R CEO. NICHOLS, d Master. 


Donaldson Institute }¢o!, poutus. |S 


Edgewater-on-Palisades, N. J. 
Six pupils in Principal’s forest home, $400. 








EnGLEwoop, New Jersey 
Tae Englewood School for Boys, 
with Home Department Cultured 


one of the most_beautiful suburbs a Rew 
York City. James B. Parsons, A.M. 





Ena: . Ni q hour fro: 
wn ee a 


Dwight School for Girls 


am year, Mise Casa for College. Spe- 
ourses. Miss CREIGHTON, 
Miss FARRAR. }P rincipals. 





Te Norwood School for Girls.— 
Corte sdmits toSe Smith College x 
Woman’s vege ¢ Baltimore. 
Courses. awe 4S, » Newask. N. 


Miss SERGEANT. e Misses Tyter. 


Montclair Military Academy, 
Montclair, N J. 
JOHN G. MACVICAR Head Master. 


LIEUT.BLANTONC.WELSH,U.S.A. 
‘ommandant, 


HOME SCHOOL £0", delicate girls 


needing special care and generous diet. Near 
Mountain. References, Bishop H.C Potter 
and others. Address Box 424, Morristown,N.J. 


T” Misses Timlow 
“ Cloverside,” Nutley, N.J. 


Ahomeand day school, fora limited number 
of girls, in one of New York's most beautiful 
suburbs. Especial attention to English litera- 
ture and composition throughout the course. 











Princeton Preparatory School 
Gives individual attention to a limited num- 
ber ot pupils, “Rr eparing then to enter Prince- 
ton or any American College. Endorsed 
by the President and Dean of Princeton 
moa. Healthtul surroundings; athletic 
or catalogue address 
at ‘FINE. Head Master. Princeton, N. J. 





New Mexico 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW MEXICO 


at Albuquerque, will open in all departments, 
with lar; rgely increased facilities, on the 6th of 
Septem Address C. L. Herrick, President. 








New York 
St. es School 


Under irection of Bishop Doane. 
PA —-Any for all colleges. Special Stud- 
ies and Courses of College e Study. Special 
advantages in Music and Gymnasium, 
iss ELLen W. Bown, Ae, y. 
bany, 








For 


Miss Townsend’s School £or, 
departm'ts. 


fadericand college 
Special courses. SaPark Place, ewark,N.J. 


RUTGERS PREHOOL 


for Boys, New Brunswick, N 4, Founded 1766. 
Euot R. Payson, Ph.D.. Head Master 


MR. MARTIN BAHLER’S 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


ORANGE, N. J.—Four boys will be re- 
ceived in the Principal’s family. we 








on the slope of Orange Mountain. 


Lakewood HeightsSchool 


Among the Pines 

Thorough and attractive. Prepares for 
College, Scientific School, or Business. 

The secret of Thomas Arnold’s influemce 
wer his pupils was personal contact. Boys 
want sympathy,and they cannot be perma- 

influenced till they feel they have it. 
Jamas W. Moray, Lakewood, N. J. 








Albany 
New York 

Rt 22d. Send for cata- 
at PION, Principal. 


Albany Female heymig 


Fall session 0; 
ogue. LUCY A. P 





THE ‘Age JANE GREY SCHOOL 
Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ Home School 
for Girls —— and regular courses. 
Mrs. JANE Grey Hype, Binghamton, N. Y. 


THE CAYUGA LAKE 
_ MILITARY ACADEMY 
opens Sept is, Wea College Preparatory 
Liberal rates. No For catalogue, 
etc., address The buperintendent. 





rew Seminary for Soune enon 
year begins Sep ‘tember 29. ew 
gymnasium and musichail. “An excellent edu- 
eational jnstituti ion.””~ Chauncey M. Depew. 
“A del elig! hiful home school.”—Margaret_Bot- 
tome. Illustrated circulars. JAMES M. 
YEAGER, D.D., President, Carmel, N. Y. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute 


CHAPPAQUA, N. Y. 


Home school for both sexes, under care 
of F rignds. iz hill country one hour from 
New York ._ For catalogue apply to 
ALBERT R. WTON, A.M., Principal. 








SOROROHOROROROHOROHOE 
THE 


Hudson River 
Institute 


A Classical Sogniaary of bieh de 
for thea and Girls. Beautiful and 
healthful pocation in the Hudson 
River Valley. record of 44 years 
of uninterrupted successful educa- 
tional work. Courses in College Pre- 
paratory, Academic, and Commer- 
cial Pegartmente, ‘onservatory of 
Music, Art. ocution, School 
life that ta a —— Christian 
ome. 45th year begins Sept. 14. 
For catalogues, address 
Rev. A. H. FLACK, A.M. Prin. 
Claverack, N. Y. 





Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York. 


New York Military Academy 


A preparatory school with thorough Mi 
tary. Organization, In_ the 
Highlands near West Point. 

For catalogue address the SUPERINTENDENT. 
4 sallipery 


BARD HALL {237 


b F ] 
"COR ty ToL ea eee reg 


Hudson Riwer 








THE BUFFALO SEMINARY 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


The endowment of this school for girls 
permits a thoroughly liberal and progressive 
li ghest efficiency is demanded 
ina ‘departments. ‘ beautiful home fora 
— of girls. 
rs. C. F. HARTT, Principal. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


we a, N. Y. 
;. Certifies te_admits 





ment. Gymnasium. 
SamvugE.L Coe oy Prin. 





New York, Irvington-on-Hudson. 


MISS BENNETT'S 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Opens Sept. 28th, 1898. An exceptrenal 
oneal with the most desirable school fea- 
ures. 20 miles from New York. For circu- 
= apply to Miss May F. Bennett. 


,OLGATE ACADEMY 


Boye’ School, of thorough ochelenhip 
- high moral | character prepares for Co 
lege or Scientific School. | Gymnasiam ample 
qrounés for athletic games. Fall term 


re ae ton, N. ¥. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





New York 


East Co_penHaM, New York 


The Sycamore Farm Trainin Scheel 
For BACKWARD and ME 
FEEBLE CHILDREN. Helpless hil 
dren admitted. Address N. R. BREWSTER. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
_ For Young Women and Girls 
oie Elective 5 Baio Su Forty-first year Sept. 


ma, $360, Address 
NG, D.D., Presiden: 
Fort Edward. New 








ork 


ST.JOHN’S SCHOOL 


MANLIUS, N. Y. 

A Military Boarding School 
Next term begins Seaiet 14th, 1898. 
Summer school is now op 
Apply to WM. VERBECK, Superintendent. 


The MISSES MACKIE’S 


School for Girls, Newburgh, N. Y. 
fae year. Academic, Advanced, and "Colle e 
eparatory courses. Diplomas given in ea 
Certificate admits to Vassar an ellesley. 
Special courses in Art, Music, and Literature. 

One a and a halt hours from New York. 


Des Peekskill bey ey ga A Academy. 
65thYear. Prepares for Colleges and Gov’t 
Schools. Thorough business course. en 
all year. Fall ifs mm Sept 15th. Col. 
Or-tEMAN, A.M.,P! Peekskill,N.Y. 











A 





Swarthmore 


The Course in Arts 
The Course in Science 





SWARTHMORE, PA. 
UNDER MANAGEMENT OF FRIENDS 
Offers four courses of study leading to degrees :— 


The Course in Letters 

The Course in Engineering 

Preparing for business hfe or for the study of the learned professions. 
Character always the primary consideration 


Extensive campus; beautiful situation and surroundings ; sanitary conditions the best. 
Thorough instruction; intelligent physical training. 


Catalogues on Application 
WILLIAM W. BIRDSALL, President 


College ... 











WELLS COLLEGE 


Aurora, Cayug: 


originator of the Wells-Fa Express 
m him and from Mr. — B Mo 


a Lake, N. WY. 


first of the colleges for yus women in this country. 


Fb thoroughly aptow ed inst’. 
ution now stands among th 
unded in 1868 by Henry Wells, Esq 


Co.) = at the recipient ot large gifte 


progress of this college has been rapid, an¢ 


it has been Pawn go a. ah its field 2 and raising ts standard until it is now unsurpasse¢ 


in its educational facilities. Young w 
to send for the prospectus of Wells ( ‘Olle 
Address 


omen = eee I 
or 
ILLIAM EVE 


taking a college course are inviteo 
Rye ee a Preeal inspection, 


EVERETT WATERS, Ph.D 


Pres 





New York 


Ohio 





Riverview Academy 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 63d _y Prepares 
thoroughly for College, the Govt. “Academies, 
and Business, Military instruction and disci- 
pline. JOSEPH B. BISBEE,A.M.,Principa). 


MOHEGAN LAKE 
SCHOOL 


PEEKSKILL, NEW YORK 
A military boarding school. 19th year. 
Beautiful location. Large campus for ath- 
letics. Fine lake for boatin and winter 
sports. Thorough work for college or busi- 
ness. New gymnasium. New illustrated cat- 
alogue. Waters & Linper, Principals. 


Litem, Hall School for Girls.—Aca 

demic and College Preparatory Courses. 

weno a iptie ful articulars. SAMUEL 
oughkeepsie, N. Y. 


RYE SEMINARY 


For articulars address S.J. LIFE, 
isses STOWE, A ‘New ork. 














Stnc-Stnc-on-Hupson, New York 


Mt. Pleasant Military Academ = 
84th year. ay RS Lie Pd Be 
Choate, Hamilton W. \ D., Chas. 
B. Hubbell. Pres. Board abi Mndoertinn New 
York City. 


Sing-Sing-on-the- Hudson, New York. 


Ossining School for Girls 

Prepares for college. Advanced courses in 
Art and Music, Albert Ross Parsons, Musical 
Director. One hour from New York, 3lst year 
begins Sept. 2Ist. Miss C. C. Fuller, Principal. 


t. John’s fitiienez Academy, Sing 
Sing, N. Y.—For fifty years a avorite 
school, S ssonised by our foremost families. 
Reopens Sept. 20th. Henry J. Lyall, Principal. 


TROY, Emma hasaneesind School 


, wea 13 
the Troy Fe- bad We N 
male Semi- Sai tal Bl] 
nary. Ca- | Aer 1! 
demic and ipa 

Graduate 


courses. De- 
partments 











ene 
and Art. Certificate admits to Wellesley, Smith 


and Vassar colleges. 


ear opens 
21, 1898. Miss Mary ALice 


NOX, day 








Sinc Sinc, New Yorx 
Dr. — School 
will reope 
Wednesday, Sept. 28, 6 p.m. 


Miss C. E. Mason’s 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
THE CASTLE 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. Advan- 
tages of N. Y. City. All departments. 
Graduating and special courses. Pre- 
pares for College. 

Miss C. E. MASON, LL.M., Prin. 








OME INSTITUTE, Tarrytown- 
on-Hudson. A Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. College preparation. 
Miss M. W. Metcatr, Principal. 





Ki 39 Stites SCHOOL, Yonkers. 
17 miles from New York City. 
Organized 1890, and named for Rev. Charles 
Kingsley. Advantages of city and a a 
course of study. ing pupus 

net Miss Helena N. Lowden, cipal. 


Ohio 
CINCINNATI, Miss Armstrong’s 


oneal a Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avon- 
dale. Circulars sent on application. 


he H. Thane Miller School for 
TS Girls.—(Mt. Auburn Institute. Estab- 
lished 1856). School of Language, Literature, 
History, and Art. ective courses of study. 
Preparation a soreign te —— = Femiy lim- 
ited in number. Mrs. H, THANE 
Mituer, Lenox Place, Avondale, Cincinnati. 














Cincinnati 

Conservatory 
of Music 

MissClaraBaur 

Derectress 
Athorough Mu- 
sical Education 
after methods 
of enn Eu- 
ro mser- 
vatories. Restpence Depa aver? for young 
ladies. Students can enter at ANY TIME. For 
catalogue write Miss Clara Baur Cincinnati, 





cinnati, Ohio.—THE CLIFTON 
SCHOOL 


4 « In Cincinnati’ tt 
ul suburb, charge of Miss E. x ELY, 


In 
Fits for the best Colleges. 





Mr. J. Babin’s Collegiate School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio.—Prepares for College, Sci 
entific Schools, Business, Physical culture. 
Modern languages by native teachers. 





1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, O. 
— Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


Prepares for ali Colleges open to women. 
Fall term begins September 22. 





Pennsylvania 


and COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Founded 1749. Ninety minutes from Phila- 
delphia; two hours from New York. For 
circulars address Je Max Hark, D.D., 
Privcipal, Bethlehem, Pa. 


L_ ean PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Prepares for Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, Cornell, Lehigh, etc. Nearly 900 men 
ave been admitted ‘to rr colleges © in 
the last 20 years. FOER NG 
Principal, Bethlehem, ps 


MISS Bleu SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
BRYN MAWR, 


Preparatory toBryaMawrCollege 


Miss FLorence BALpwin, Principal. With 
seven years more than seventy-five pupils h have 
entered B) Mawr College from this schoo’. 
yome given in both General and College 

building. 28 ‘ourses, Fine, fire-proof stone 
—_ di acres beautiful grounds. For 
ar, address the Secretary. 


THE MISSES SHIPLEY’S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Preparatory toBryaMawr College 


Bryn Mawr, Pa.—Number strictly limit- 
ed. Specialists m_ all departments. Tennis 
and basket- ball. Write tor circular. 


ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL 
Bustleton, Pa. (near Philadelphia) 
No boy prepared by us for college exam! 
nation has ever been rejected. A home 
school; number limited. Remarkably health 
ful situation, Campus of seven acres Canoe 
tie 
te: 
f CHARLES H. STROUT, Princival 
























ud 
t 





hila- 
For 
.D., 


OL. 


ince- 


lege 
limit- 
Pennis 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





HUDSON RIVER MILITARY ACADEMY "zs: 





Capt. 


grounds for all athletic sports. 
furnishes these ponies for riding, drill, and 
artillery practice. 
room for each boy. 
“It is a safe, thorough school, under kind, 
firm, homelike management.” 


25 miles from N.Y. A Boys’ rial 
tory School and Home, under veteran 
teachers, 


High and beautiful. Large 


Its stable 


A large steam-heated 
Illustrated catalogue. 


J. WILSON, A.M., Principal. 





Pennsylvania 


Penna. Military College 


Chester, Pa. 37th year begins t, 14. 
“A military | school of the hig! et pe 
U.S.War L -j?. Cuil & 











‘ngineering, 

pings ~ artillery oy 
nf; an r 

"Col. C. oat T, President. 








‘THE ACADEMY 
° Or 
URSINUS COLLEGE 


Collegeville, Pa. 





Thorough college preparation for young 
menand women under most favorable con- 
ditions and at low expense. Exceptional ad- 
vantages for backward students. Privileges 
of grounds, library, lectures, etc , of the col- 
lege, A rarely beautiful and healthful situation 
near Philadelphia. Large athletic grounds 
Gymnasium. Expenses: Young men, $190 
young women, $190, Liberal system of self- 
help, For catalogue address 


Rev.Henry T. Spangler,D.D.,Principal 





Stevens School Mrs; J- F- Dripps, 


Ave,, Germantown. 30th year. College prep- 
aration for girls, Circular mailed. 


Ogontz SchOO] yours Ladies 


Twenty minutes from a ag meine two 
hours from New York. Mr. Jay Cooke’s 
fine property; an ideal location for a 
school. Miss FRANCES E. BENNETT and 
Miss Sy_via J. EASTMAN continue the 
educational supervision of the school. For 
curculars address Ogontz School P. O., Pa, 








OvERBROOK, PENNSYLVANIA. 


OVERBROOK SCHOOL 
one Boarding School in one of the most 
beautiful name § of Philadelphia. College 
Dreparatory and general course. ‘Tennis, bas- 
ket-ball. home life. janes 
Miss S. J. SAYWARD. 





PENNSYLVANTA COLLEGE for 

WOMEN, Fifth Ave. & Wood- 
land Drive, Pittsburgh, Pa. Apply 
lorcatalogues. Miss R. J. DeVore, President. 








NarshallSeminary ,Oak Lane, 


ects Si scl lf ladi 
Se Cc a F 
j or young ladies. or catalogue 


ARSHALL, Principals. 





Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania 





WALNUT LANE SCHOOR 


Germantown, Philadelphia, 
— aa School tor Youn yee, 
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The condition of our re- 
turned soldiers at Camp 
Wikoff has greatly im- 
proved during the past week, partly because 
of reforms and cutting of red tape which fol- 
lowed Secretary Alger’s personal visit to the 
camp, partly because of the generous efforts 
of private citizens and associations, and 
partly because the lapse of time has made it 
possible to bring things into a more satisfac- 
tory condition. There are still about two 
thousand sick men at Camp Wikoff, and 
there is unquestionably room for improve- 
ment. On another page we speak editorially 
of Secretary Alger’s defense of the War De- 
partment and its various branches against 
the charges of incompetency, delay, and 
criminal neglect. Since that defense was 
printed Secretary Alger has issued another 
statement, in which he declares that no inves- 
tigation is necessary, that everything has 
been done that could be done, and that the 
failures were inevitable. This second de- 
fense is weak in many ways; to instance a 
single point, it is admitted that the condition 
of affairs on board the transport Seneca was 
abominable; but Secretary Alger, following 
his usual course, promptly throws all the 
blame on some one else; in this case upon 
the captain of the boat. This is a typical 
defense. No one can fail instantly to see 
that the captain of a transport should not 
have been free to do or not do precisely 
what he chose; and the serious point of the 
charges in this case is that the captain had 
no proper direction or inspection. So, tco, in 
Secretary Alger’s defense of the disease- 
stricken camps. He insists that the camps 
were inspected by General Miles and others, 
and that everybody thought they were 
ideally located. Here again the blame is 
shuffled off upon others, though all ac- 
counts show that the prevalence of disease 
was due not so much to the original choice 
of site as to the unsanitary conditions which 
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were allowed to prevail, and the lack of 
medical and nursing facilities when the dis- 
ease began to spread. Twoor three incidents 
of the week throw light on the methods of 
the War Department. Thus, an excellent 
order was issued directing surgeons in the 
hospitals to purchase, within certain bounds, 
anything needed for the diet of the soldiers ; 
but this order seems to have been tied up 
by the official red tape at Washington, and 
for at least four days was held back at the 
very time when its enforcement was a matter 
almost of life and death. No reasonable 
explanation of this fact has been given to the 
public. In another case it is asserted that 
General Wheeler ordered large quantities of 
supplies for the sick, and that they were 
stopped for some time by Commissary-Gen- 
eral Eagan, solely because of some technical 
defect in the requisition. Such instances— 
and others might be quoted—show that there 
is truth in the belief, now gaining ground 
constantly, that the basic trouble is in the 
organization of the branches of the War 
Department. The Quartermaster-General De- 
partment, the Commissary Department, the 
Subsistence Department, and the Transpor- 
tation Department are managed almost 
independently, whereas they should be co- 
ordinated and work in the closest union, 
Back also of this difficulty lies the well-known 
fact that the War Department is honey- 
combed with political favoritism. 
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The members of the 
Peace Commission of 
the United States have now all been selected. 
As was expected, the Commission is headed 
by Secretary Day; the other members are 
Senator Davis, of Minnesota, Senator Frye, 
of Maine, Justice White, of the Supreme 
Court, and Mr. Whitelaw Reid. Popular 
report indicates that, of these, Judge Day 
and Justice White are the two members more 
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conservative in their opinions on the ques- 
tion of National expansion, while the other 
three members represent the radical view on 
that question. As a whole, the Commission 
is one of very great ability, and is undoubtedly 
well equipped in knowledge and capacity to 
cope with the extremely important questions 
which will come before it at the Paris Con- 
ference. Naturally, the instructions given to 
the Commission by the President are not 
made public. The first meeting of our Com- 
missioners with those of Spain will take 
place in Paris about October 1; the Span- 
ish Commissioners have not been named as 
we write, but undoubtedly will be within a 
very few days. Senator Frye expresses a 
hope that the treaty will be concluded and 
ready to lay before the Senate when it meets 
early in December. France has cordially 
welcomed the selection of Paris as the place 
of meeting, and the French Government is 
making every possible preparation to insure 
the comfort and dignity of the members of 
the Commission. 
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In The Outlook for 
August 13 we told our 
readers that Mr. George 
Kennan had been ill with fever at Santiago, 
but was rapidly recovering. We regret to 
say that the recovery was retarded by a 
return of fever. Under date of August 10, 
Mr. Kennan wrote: “I am getting into such 
a condition that I can’t take care of myself, and 
if I remain here shall have to go to a _hospi- 
tal. Dr. Egan says it is doubtful whether I 
can shake off the fever in this climate, and 
advises that I go North until the heavy 
September and October rains are over. If 
I don't get better, I shall probably be forced 
todo so. I have not been well enough to 
write a letter for The Outlook this week— 
nor, indeed, to sit up much of the time—but 
will resume my correspondence as soon as I 
am able todo so.” Accordingly Mr. Kennan 
sailed from Santiago on August 12 in the 
steamship Philadelphia, arrived in New York 
the next week, and is now at his summer 
home in Baddeck, Cape Breton Island, taking 
a much-needed rest and slowly gaining his 
usual strength. We hope to have for publi- 
cation next week another installment of his 
“ Story of the War,” to be followed by one or 
two others embodying the results of his obser- 
vation in Cuba. Itis quite probable that early 
in the fal] Mr Kennan may return to Cuba 
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and write a new series of letters for The 
Outlook upon the actual conditions and pos- 
sibilities of the island. In many ways our 
readers have shown intense interest in this 
special correspondence and appreciation of 
Mr. Kennan’s accuracy, breadth of view, and 
fairness of mind. 
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Mr. Worthington Ford presents 
in the September issue of “ Har- 
per’s Magazine” a striking arti- 
cle upon the change in our fiscal policy which 
changing commercial and political relations 
are forcing upon us. Reviewing our tariff 
policy from the beginning, Mr. Ford shows 
that at first it was a policy which sought rev- 
enue with incidental protection, while now it 
seeks protection with incidental revenue. 
Hamilton, he says, believed that an average 
duty of ten per cent. upon imported mer- 
chandise would suffice, but to-day the average 
duty upon taxed imports is 51 per cent. 
This increase of the duty, he thinks, was of 
itself sufficient to reduce revenues by reduc- 
ing imports, and the recent growth of manu- 
facturing in our country has made still 
further reductions. In 1887, for example, 
the imports of manufactured iron and steel 
brought the Nation a revenue of $21,000,000. 
Last year, only a decade later, the same im- 
ports brought us a revenue of less than 
$7,000,000. The rate of duty has not 
changed, but the importations have fallen to 
a third, because we are now producing nearly 
all the iron we need, and are even exporting 
great quantities to foreign markets. Similar 
changes, says Mr. Ford, have been taking 
place in other branches of business, and to- 
day, among the thousands of duties upon 
imported goods, scarcely a dozen yield any 
appreciable revenue. The one great revenue- 
producing duty that remains, he says, is that 
upon sugar, which promises to yield about 
$80,000,000 a year, or nearly half of the 
whole amount now anticipated from the 
Dingley tariff. Yet even this revenue from 
sugar will be cut down to $30,000,000 if, as 
he expects, the sugar produced in Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippines is admitted 
duty free under the annexation programme 
now making headway. Such reductions in 
customs revenue make it inevitable, he says, 
that the tariff which used to furnish the bulk 
of our public revenues shall in the future 
furnish a much smaller part, and that taxes 
upon corporations, comes, and inheritances 
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shall-take its place. With these tendencies 
Mr. Ford is not in sympathy. His review 
of conditions is that of a historian and not 
of an advocate, and therefore the conclusions 
he reaches are the more impressive. 
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The National League of 
Business Men in Pennsyl- 
vania, which was organized 
three years ago to secure the nomination of 
Mr. McKinley when Mr. Quay was opposing 
it, has this year instituted a campaign to 
“redeem the next Pennsylvania Legislature 
from the control of ‘the Quay machine.” At 
a preliminary meeting-held in Philadelphia 
last week the League resolved to direct its 
efforts “to the nomination and election of 
members of the State Legislature who will 
earnestly and unalterably oppose all the vari- 
ous forms of jobbery which made the last 
Legislature disgracefully notorious, and who 
will elect in the place of the present senior 
Senator from this State a Senator who will 
fitly and justly represent the people and the 
interests of this great commonwealth.” To 
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accomplish this end it was resolved that the 
League’s Executive Committee be enlarged, 


and directed “officially to invite all parties 
and associations desiring to unite against the 
Quay machine to meet for consideration of a 
definite plan for the defeat of the Quay legis- 
lative candidates.” This Philadelphia meet- 
ing was addressed by Mr. Wanamaker, who 
made it evident that his opposition to the 
Quay machine has not abated since the ma- 
chine captured the Republican State Con- 
vention. Speaking of the last Legislature, 
Mr, Wanamaker said: “ Men became articles, 
pieces of furniture, of the Quay stock, with 
prices attached in plain figures. The whole 
business of electing a United States Senator 
was an arithmetical problem, On the night 
that settled the election, legislators and lead- 
ers, showing the character of the machine 
and the spirit of the men, made a procession 
on the streets with brass bands, conducting 
mock religious exercises with mock hymns, 
and kneeling in the highway in mock prayers. 
Did ever before, in the history of any State 
capital, a Legislature and its henchmen, on 
the night of its first meeting, so defy public 
sentiment and outrage decency?” This open- 
ing of the session, Mr. Wanamaker went on, 
was the fit prelude to the scenes that followed, 
and he recalled, giving a single sentence to 
each, the long catalogue of scandals. “This,” 
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he said, “is not the time to reveal the details. 
I can only say that each day’s notorious rev- 
elations scalded the State from one end to 
the other as with boiling water, and that 
even to-day, a year after, the State is sore 
all over, and crying for relief.” To furnish 
this relief the League of Business Men have 
set to work to secure the men and the money 
to conduct a vigorous campaign in every part 
of the State, 
8 

Following the report of the 
New York Canal Commission 
that Superintendent Aldridge had distrib- 
uted among the newspapers seven times the 
requisite sum for advertising his contracts, 
attention is called by the Springfield “ Re- 
publican” to the manner in which “ advertis- 
ing” figures among the expenditures of 
corporations employing lobbyists at the 
Boston Capitol, Under an act passed during 
Governor Russell’s administration, every per- 
son or corporation employing counsel to 
appear before the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture is obliged to make a sworn return of all 
payments made in promoting or opposing the 
legislation for which the counsel was engaged. 
Last winter a bill was introduced providing 
for State supervision of telephone rates. 
The great body of Boston's telephone sub- 
scribers petitioned in favor of its principle, 
but the Boston newspapers—with the excep- 
tion of the “ Post,” which ardently advocated 
the measure—were either silent or hostile. 
It now appears from the sworn reports of the 
telephone company under the lobby act that 
of $7,756 expended directly in opposing this 
measure, $5,360 was paid out for advertising. 
A correspondent through whom we verified 
the “Republican’s” statement sends us a 
list of the payments made to the several 
papers. With the exception of the “ Post,” 
every prominent secular paper in Boston and 
its suburbs seems to have received a share, 
No distinction seems to have been made as 
to politics. The three heaviest payments 
were made to papers of different affiliations, 
The “ Journal ” (Republican) received $1,018, 
the “Herald” (Independent) received $800, 
and the “ Globe ” (Democratic) $680. Seven- 
teen other papersreceived smallersums. There 
is not the slightest evidence that any one of 
the papers was directly asked to favor the 
attitude of the telephone company, but, as 
the Springfield “ Republican” remarks, while 
“it may not be cause and effect, those cor- 
porations which pay lavishly for reading 
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matter are seldom or never attacked in the 
editorial columns.” The incident again presses 
home the conclusion that the leadership of 
the press cannot be blindly followed. It is 
necessary for the public to observe and think 
for itseli. 
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In the political conven- 
tions held last week the 
Republicans continued to demand a more 
aggressive foreign policy than the Democrats. 
In Delaware, in Missouri, and in South 
Dakota they contented themselves with 
demands for the extension of our commerce 
or our institutions which a mere protectorate 
might satisfy, but in California they urged 
the annexa.ion of both Porto Rico and the 
Philippines. The important Democratic Con- 
vention was that in Ohio, where a plank was 
adopted declaring that the mission of this 
Nation was to stand for the principle of self- 
government, and that the United States 
“should keep the faith upon which the war 
was begun and prosecuted.” On the cur. 
rency question all of the Republican platforms 
except that adopted in California stood 
squarely for the maintenance of the gold 
standard, and even in California, where two 
years ago the Republicans demanded the 
free coinage of silver by this Nation at the 
old ratio, they this year indorsed the St. Louis 
platform, and merely urged the President to 
secure an international bimetallic agreement. 
The Ohio Democrats indorsed the Chicago 
platform, and placed a special emphasis upon 
its financial plank. The Delaware Republi- 
cans, curiously enough, declared themselves 
in favor of “all measures to extend and pro- 
tect our commercial relations with the rest 
of the world.” When the tariff question was 
in the foreground, this would have sounded 
like a declaration in favor of absolute free 
trade. 
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The depression in the 
anthracite coal trade, due 
to the increasing use of soft coal in the place 
of anthracite, has reached a crisis. Some time 
in June business men representing commercial 
bodies in Wilkesbarre, Scranton, Pottsville, 
and other anthracite coal centers, met at 
Scranton and organized the “ Business Men’s 
Anthracite Association,” which set to work 
to correct the evils from which their district 
is suffering. These evils, if the statement 
made by the Association is as accurate as it 
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appears to be, are capable of ‘legislative 
remedy. The railroads of Pennsylvania, it 
is declared, are charging from seventy cents 
to one dollar and ten cents a hundred miles 
for carrying a ton of anthracite coal, while 
the same roads are carrying soft coal at from 
fifteen cents to thirty cents a hundred miles. 
The cost of hauling a ton of soft coal is as 
great as the cost of hauling a ton of anthra- 
cite coal, and the burden placed upon the 
shippers and purchasers of anthracite is 
plainly intolerable. It may be for the inter- 
est of the Pennsylvania roads to charge three 
times as much for carrying the hard coal 
produced in these districts alone as for carry- 
ing the soft coal which other roads can bring 
from the West, but the proceeding is not 
only contrary to justice, but, in a pre-eminent 
degree, contrary to the public interests. 
The increasing use of soft coal instead of 
anthracite by railroads and factories has 
added greatly to the discomfort of railroad 
travel and city life. Every city has a right 
to protect its buildings and its citizens from 
being begrimed by black smoke, and every 
State has a similar right to protect the trav- 
eling public. These rights should be exer- 
cised, and the use of anthracite coal or smoke- 
consuming devices should be mandatory for 
passenger trains and for city factories, 
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It is natural that some 
skepticism should be 
shown by diplomatists 
about the startling proposition of the Czar 
of Russia looking to the eventual disarma- 
ment of the nations. No country has shown 
amore aggressive spirit of late years than 
Russia, and none has apparently leaned more 
strongly upon the tacit threat of force. More- 
over, it has been generally believed that 
Russia’s diplomatic methods in her forward 
movements have been often unscrupulous 
and commonly regardless of the territorial 
rights and policy of other nations. That 
Russia, then, should be the first to suggest 
the possibility of universal peace is indeed 
surprising. The arguments set forth by the 
Czar are those which have always been put 
forward by advocates of peace and comity, 
with the result that these advocates have 
been generally termed idealists and theorists. 
Making all allowances for practical difficulties 
and for possible motives beneath the surface, 
the mere fact that the Czar of Russia should 
seriously put forward such a proposition has in 
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it extraordinary importance for the future his- 
tory of the world. As the London “ Times” 
rightly says, “ Whatever the issue, the pro- 
posal must forthwith be discussed in a 
practical spirit by practical statesmen of 
all civilized nations. No wise man will 
pretend that, even if this is all, it is little 
for the Czar to have accomplished.” Eng- 
lish papers, as might be expected, are quite 
alive to the practical difficulties in the way 
of universal peace, and peculiarly quick to 
suspect that the Czar’s proposition has some 
special significance as relating to the present 
position of affairs in China and to England’s 
great efforts to increase her naval strength. 
One Englsh paper, for instance, suggests 
that the carrying out of universal disarma- 
ment would be of great disadvantage to 
England as compared with Russia, because 
the formation of a great army could be 
accomplished in two or three years, while 
such a fleet as England possesses could not, 
if allowed to fall into disuse, be restored in 
less than from ten to twenty years. Stated 
in brief, the proposition of the Czar is an 
invitation to all the nations which have rep- 
resentatives in St. Petersburg to send dele- 
gates to a Conference which would—to use 
the Czar’s words—“converge in one pow- 
erful focus the efforts of the States which are 
sincerely seeking to make the great concep- 
tion of universal peace triumph over the 
elements of trouble and discord. It would 
at the same time cement an agreement by a 
corporate consecration of the principles of 
equity and right, on which rest the security 
of States and the welfare of the peoples.” 
The Czar declares that he considers the 
present moment favorable for seeking, by 
international discussion, to secure to all 
peoples the benefits of real and durable 
peace. He rightly points out that the 
ultimate object of great international alli- 
ances has been to guarantee peace, and that 
financial problems, labor problems, prob- 
lems connected with the investment of capital, 
national culture, and wealth production, are 
all, to a large degree, paralyzed by the enor- 
mous military armaments of our day. Itis 
generally understood that the Czar personally 
has long entertained a feeling of strong dis- 
approval of the military burden under which 
Europe is almost prostrated; and this, more 
than most state papers, may be taken to 
express the Czar’s personal views and wishes. 
A Conference of some kind will probably 
result; what will be its issue it is now im- 
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possible to conjecture, but the mere fact of 
such a movement proceeding from such a 
source cannot but hasten the day when 
reason and international law will take their 
rightful places as supreme over brute force. 


@ 


Mr. Chamberlain has elab- 
orated a scheme for rescu- 
ing the West Indian colonies of Great Britain 
from the industrial ruin which has threatened 
them forsome time. Jamaica and the smaller 
islands of the group have been almost im- 
poverished by reason of the inability of their 
main industry, sugar production, to compete 
with the bounty-fed sugar of Continental 
Europe. Some time ago we stated the conclu- 
sions reached by the Royal Commission ap- 
pointed to investigate the facts. Mr. Cham- 
berlain's plan largely adopts the suggestions of 
the Commission, although in some particulars 
he has taken his own line of action. In sup- 
porting the Parliamentary vote in aid of the 
colonies he took broader ground than was 
anticipated, emphasizing the Imperial duty 
of protecting and developing them, and lay- 
ing himself open to the charge of State 
paternalism and the setting of an example 
which might hereafter be used to draw more 
heavily upon the purse of the British tax- 
payer. It seems to be generaliy admitted, 
however, that the circumstances are excep- 
tional, and justify a prompt relief even if it 
should contravene some British economic 
principles. This relief will be a number of 
loans and grants to clear away the deficits of 
the islands and to aid them to improve their 
sugar-manufacturing processes. There will 
also be grants for the construction of roads, 
for the purchase of lands for peasant pro- 
prietorship, and for the improvement of com- 
munication between the islands and Canada, 
New York, and London. Botanical and 
agricultural departments for the islands will 
also be established, and model sugar-factories 
will be erected in some of them. All these 
measures, however, are only subsidiary to the 
plan for giving the colonies a chance to com- 
pete on better terms with bounty-fed sugar. 
Here the question becomes an international 
one, and partly hinges upon the action of 
France in not joining the other Powers 
represented at the Brussels Conference in 
agreeing to prohibit imports of such sugar. 
Most of the Continental Governments have 
found out that the bounties are an expensive 
mistake, and are willing to give them up if 
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all the Powers can be induced to do so 
simultaneously. It could be done by impos- 
ing countervailing duties, but Great Britain 
has hitherto looked upon such a measure as 
a violation of free-trade principles. The most 
interesting part of Mr. Chamberlain’s state- 
ment was that in which he declared that the 
Government had modified its attitude on this 
point, and that, if bounty-fed sugar should 
continue to cripple the industry of the West 
Indies, there would be reserved the full right 
of prohibiting its importation into Great 
Britain, 
® 

Our trade with China has 
shown a remarkable increase 
in recent years, and figures just published by 
the Bureau of Statistics at Washington 
reyeal a commercial advance during 1897 
which is highly gratifying, especially in view 
of the unfavorable conditions in China which 
tended to restrict imports. The steady gain 
made by the United States is shown by a 
comparison of American imports into China 
and Hong-Kong with those of Great Britain 
from 1880 to 1897. The comparison shows 
an increase of over three hundred per cent, in 
exports from the United States during that 
period, and a decrease of twenty-five per cent. 
in exports from Great Britain to the same 
market inthesametime. It should be added 
that the figures for the United States include 
both domestic and foreign merchandise, while 
for Great Britain they include only domestic 
merchandise. With this qualification, the ex- 
ports of the United States to China for the 
year ending June 30, 1897, were $17,984,472, 
as compared with $3,978,775 in 1880; while 
the exports of Great Britain to China in 1897 
were $35,588,580, as compared with $47,- 
414,105 in 1880. Among the articles included 
in the list of exports from the United States 
for 1897 increases are shown in flour, bicycles, 
carriages and cars, fruits and nuts, telegraph 
instruments, telephones, scientific instruments, 
canned beef, bacon, hams, butter, cheese, 
seeds, tobacco, lumber, and other articles. 
There was a decline in the exports of cotton 
goods, though much less proportionately for 
the United States than for its chief rivals. 
The above list is interesting from more than 
one point of view, as it suggests the mental 
and moral as well as the industrial changes 
which are taking place in China. To see 
the carriage and the bicycle gradually super- 
seding the sedan-chair, to know that the 
telegraph and the telephone are piercing the 
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leaden conservatism which finds one of its 
best supports in slow communication, and 
that scientific instruments are getting to be 
known and used among the people who 
invented the compass and then ceased to 
invent anything useful for centuries—these 
are proofs of progress which should not be 
lost sight of in the satisfaction felt over good 
business returns, 
@ 

The anti-vaccination- 

ists in England have 

achieved a remarkable 
victory. In the course of an animated debate 
in the House of Commons upon a meas- 
ure to secure the better enforcement of the 
compulsory vaccination law, the anti-vaccina- 
tionists showed astonishing strength, and 
finally the Government, through Mr. Balfour, 
offered as a compromise that the vaccination 
of a child should no longer be required until 
it was four years of age, and that thereafter 
it should not be required if the parent “speci- 
fies to the court that he conscientiously be- 
lieves that vaccination would be prejudicial to 
the health of the child.” This compromise 
has now been accepted by both Houses—the 
Lords at first rejecting it by a majority of ten, 
but afterwards adopting it by a majority of two. 
In the debate few members openly avowed 
their own belief that vaccination caused more 
sickness than it prevented; but continual ref- 
erence was made to the fact that the number 
of those who so believed was steadily increas- 
ing, and that the enforcement of the compul- 
sory vaccination law of 1854 was becoming 
more and more difficult. Very evidently 
public sympathy was against this feature 
of the law, and the action of Parliament 
seems to be almost as great a victory 
for the anti-vaccinationists as was the de- 
cision of the Swiss people in the referen- 
dum of 1882, when two hundred and fifty- 
four thousand of them voted against com- 
pulsory vaccination, and only sixty-eight 
thousand in its favor. Neither in Switzer- 
land, however, nor in Parliament, it should 
be noted, was a verdict reached upon the 
merits of vaccination, but only upon the 
policy of compulsory vaccination. 


Tne Anti-Vaccinationists’ 
Victory 


In a private letter from 
Dresden during July 
an American lady re- 
siding there speaks of the struggle now pro- 
gressing for the extension to German women 
of the advantages long enjoyed by American 
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women for the higher education. The writer 
had just been at a Woman’s Congress held 
for the purpose of organizing an association 
of women teachers and others in the Kingdom 
of Saxony. Its design is to aid the move- 
ment now on foot throughout Germany to 
prevail on the State to create gymnasia 
(#. @, Classical schools) for girls correspond- 
ing to those existing now for boysonly. For 
girls there are only private gymnasia, and the 
State has thus far not accepted their exam- 
inations; consequently there could be no 
matriculation for the university. But the 
Minister of Public Instruction has just author- 
ized a “State” examination, and young 
women are about to go into it for the first 
time in Dresden. The writer from whose 
letter these interesting facts are drawn says 
that the progress of the last ten years in this 
line has been slow but great. “I know,” she 
adds, “no women so thoroughly cultivated 
as a finely educated German woman. She 
obtains through private instruction all that 
she is refused at the gymnasia. In Berlin 
and Leipsic the number of women attending 
the University lectures increases yearly.” 
® 


Secretary Alger’s Defense 


Secretary Alger has written a long let- 
ter to Mr. Chauncey M. Depew, which has 


been made public. The letter must be re- 
garded as a semi-official defense against the 
charges of incompetency and neglect which 
are now being brought against the War 
Department by the press—Republican, Dem- 
ocratic. and Independent—throughout the 
country. The letter is too long to be repub- 
lished in fullin our columns. It is rambling 
and inconsequential in style, and therefore 
difficult to condense. But we here attempt 
to give our readers its substance—and as far 
as practicable its phraseology—that they may 
see for themselves the grounds on which the 
Secretary bases his expressions of satisfac- 
tion with the administration of his Depart- 
ment and its results. He says: 

A grand total of 268,500 men, including 
27,000 men of the regular army, had to be 
gathered from the various States and mus- 
tered into the service on very short notice. 
There was scarcely any camp outfit for their 
accommodation; this had to be provided 
by the War Department. “When war was 
declared, there was no equipment whatever 
for the volunteers in store.” The work of 
gathering these men in camps and providing 
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for them had to be done “in large measure 
under untrained regimental and company 
commanders;” and there was a “lack of 
knowledge as to sanitary conditions to be 
observed,” and “ carelessness in not observing 
the instructions which were furnished.” For 
“there is nothing young men in robust health 
are so prodigal of as their health, until it is 
gone.” “Every effort has been made to 
furnish every camp with all appliances asked 
for, but, of course, the commanding officers 
in the field are the ones who have direct 
charge of these men.” The Secretary im- 
plies that where these officers have been 
competent there have been few or no difficul- 
ties. “For instance. one army corps com- 
mander has given orders, and enforces them, 
respecting sanitary affairs, and he has to-day 
but a fraction over two per cent. on the sick 
list.” “One regiment in the Chickamauga 
camp has a colonel who enforces sanitary rules 
in his regiment, obliging the men to boil all 
the water they drink, keeping the camp 
cleanly, and the result is less than twenty-five 
sick, and his camp, too, is in as unfavorable 
a place as any in the command. Others 
more favorably situated have ten times that 
number on the sick lists.” Abundance of 
medical supplies were sent with the army to 
Santiago, with lighters for unloading. But the 
lighters were lost in a severe storm, Others 
sent to take their place were similarly de- 
stroyed. The army was thus dependent on 
lighters lent by the navy. And the military 
necessity for expedition was so great that 
the army was ordered forward at once, with- 
out waiting for its stores. The result proved 
the wisdom of General Shafter’s expedi- 
tious movement. Delay would have involved 
greater sickness and imperiled the whole 
movement. Subsequent landing of supplies 
was rendered almost impossible, because the 
wind sprang up every morning at ten o clock, 
making a high surf upon the beach. When 
the fever first broke out at Santiago, it was 
taken for yellow fever, and it was not thought 
safe to bring the sick to the North. “Upon 
inquiry it was ascertained that very few of 
these cases, comparatively, were yellow fever, 
when it was at once decided to bring the 
army home as quickly as possible.” At this 
point in his letter the Secretary makes the 
declaration that “everything that human 
ingenuity could devise has been done to 
succor that army.” He closes his letter with 
some statistics for the purpose of giving “a 
little idea of the work that has been done,” 
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A total of 216,400 volunteers mustered into 
service ; $5,030,000 expended for harbor de- 
fenses; an entire medical department created 
anew; 110,907,235 pounds of rations “ pur- 
chased and distributed ;” 9,700 officers, 233,- 
962 enlisted men, 40,582 animals, besides 
wagons and stores, transported; 6,274,483 
articles of clothing and camp equipment dis- 
.tributed ; and the whole army promptly paid. 

If Secretary Alger imagines that the 
American people will be satisfied with this 
statement, or that it will have any tendency 
to allay the increasing and passionate demand 
for a thorough and fearless investigation, he 
greatly underrates their intelligence. 

Why, when war was declared, was there no 
equipment for the volunteers in store? Two 
months before war was declared Congress 
gave the President $50,000,000 to prepare for 
it. The Secretary of the Navy began his 
preparations at once. Why did the Secre- 
tary of War do nothing? Why were our 
camps left in charge of untrained regimental 
and company commanders? There were hun- 
dreds of men living who had had experience 
in the Civil War and who would gladly have 
given the benefit of it to the United States. 
Why were the offers of service from such re- 
fused? It is not true that there was a “lack 
of knowledge as to sanitary conditions”! 
Sanitary engineering is a science. There 
were scores, not to say hundreds, of sanitary 
engineers entirely competent to select and lay 
out camps for five or ten thousand men and 
prescribe the regulations which would have 
made typhoid fever impcssible. “ Every effort 
has been made to furnish every camp with 
all appliances asked for”! Compare with 
this Mr. George Kennan’s statement in The 
Outlook (August 20, p. 966), “« Twelve or fifteen 
thousand men were sent into the woods and 
chaparral between Siboney and Santiago 
without hammocks or wall-tents, and without 
any vessel larger than a coffee-cup in which 
to boil water.” “One army corps com- 
mander has given orders, and enforces them, 
respecting sanitary affairs, and he has to-day 
but a fraction over two per cent. on the 
sick list.” “One regiment in the Chicka- 
mauga camp has a colonel who enforces 
sanitary rules, . . . and the result is less than 
twenty-five sick.” That shows what can be 
done. Whose business is it to require other 
army corps commanders and other colonels 
to enforce sanitary rules? Ifa colonel is a 
coward and orders a needless retreat, if he is 
incompetent and blunders in ordering a use- 
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less charge, he is called to account. What 
is the country to think of a Secretary of War 
who is satisfied to say that wholesale disease 
and death are due to the incompetence of 
officers for whose appointment he is partly 
responsible, and for whose criminal neglect 
he should instantly call them to account? 
Our Secretary of War neither has done so 
nor proposes todo so. Did the Secretary of 
War not know that storms occur at sea, and 
especially at this season of the year in the 
Caribbean Sea? Did it not occur to him 
that lighters might be wrecked? Had he 
never heard that an army is dependent on its 
supplies? Did it never occur to him that an 
army in Cuba without supplies would be 
ineffective and in peril? or that hardtack 
and bacon are not the supplies for Cuba 
campaigning? or that there might be other 
ways of landing supplies through a surf 
than by lighters?—Mr. George Kennan has 
given in The Outlook an account of one. 
Did it never occur to the officers whose busi- 
ness it was to land supplies that if a wind 
and surf arose regularly at 10 A.M. every day, 
landing of necessary supplies should be done 
before ten, or by search-lights at night? 
Doubtless the difficulties at Santiago were 
very great. But efficient men overcome dif- 
ficulties. It is only the inefficient who offer 
excuses in lieu of achievement. It was 
known to the surgeons in the field that calen- 
tura is not yellow fever. The dore Roosevelt 
is no medical expert, but even he recognized 
the difference between yellow fever and “ fake 
yellow fever.” “Upon inquiry it was ascer- 
tained that very few of these cases, compar- 
atively, were yellow fever.” How long did 
it take to make the inquiry? and how hap- 
pened it that it was not decided to bring the 
army home as quickly as possible until the 
famous round-robin had set the Nation ablaze 
with excitement and indignation at the delay? 
Over 100,000,000 pounds of rations “ pur- 
chased and distributed.” No! Mr. Secretary; 
notdistributed. That is exactly the difficulty. 
Purchased, no doubt. But in scores of cases 
left locked up in cars or storehouses, or car- 
ried back and forth in supply-ships, because 
there were no bills of lading, or because there 
was no one authorized to see that they were 
distributed. If there had been no food ob- 
tainable, the soldiers and the country would 
have accepted excuses for the famine-stricken 
camps. What they cannot forgive is that, 
after the purchase of over 100,000,000 pounds 
of rations, the soldiers were still left hungry 
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because of incompetent administration in 
the War Department. 

Failures and even blunders in the admin- 
istration of that Department the Americas 
people could readily forgive—perhaps too 
readily. What they will not and ought not 
to forgive is the complacent spirit which re- 
fuses to see that there have been any failures 
and refuses to make any attempt to ascer- 
tain the causes of failures and recommend 
provisions which will make their repetition 
impossible. And this is emphatically the 
spirit of Secretary Alger’s letter. In the face 
of the typhoid at Camps Alger and Chicka- 
mauga, of the absolute failure of adequate 
medical provision at Santiago, of the crowded 
and unsaritary condition of the transports 
which brought the sick soldiers home, of 
deaths by the score absolutely needless, of 
the fact that incompetence in our administra- 
tion has slain more of our soldiers than have 
been slain by the shots of the enemy, Secre- 
tary Alger writes concerning the home camps: 

Every effort has been made from the begin- 


ning to furnish every camp with all appliances 
asked for. 


And concerning the army at Santiago: 
Everything that human ingenuity could devise 

has been done to succor that army—not the in- 

genuity of the Secretary of War, but the result 


of the combined counsel of those who have had a 
lifelong experience in the field. 


The Secretary claims. therefore, the reader 
will observe, that the failure to get proper 
food to the soldiers in camp; the failure to 
furnish them with summer clothing in Cuba, 
compelling them to go into the battle almost 
naked; the lack of surgeons and medical 
stores after the battle; the housing them in 
fever-contaminated houses at Siboney before 
the battle, and the burning of those houses 
after they had done their evil work; the 
crowded and unsanitary condition of the 
transports on which the sick and dying were 
brought to the North ; the utter lack of proper 
food for them ex route, and their consequent 
arrival famished and dying from exhaustion; 
and the conditions in Camps Alger and 
Chickamauga which made them breeding- 
places of typhoid fever, are all necessary 
conditions of war, “Everything that human 
ingenuity could devise has been done.” 
We are, therefore, to believe that no hu- 
man ingenuity could have prevented these 
dreadful scenes. The man who writes that 
sentence does thereby condemn _ himself. 
He affirms, not only that he is incompetent 
to prevent such scenes of horror, but that he 
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is incapable of perceiving them and of real- 
izing the necessity of preventing them, even 
when they are thrust before his eyes. Sec- 
retary Alger’s defense of himself seems to us 
worse than the original offense. Errors of 
administration the American people might 
well forgive in one who saw and regretted 
them after the terrible results had been seen 
and felt; but it ought never to forgive the 
self-satisfaction which refuses to see what 
everybody else has seen, and fails to make 
any attempt to ascertain the responsibility 
for conditions which have filled all other men 
with horror. 

There is no hope of any inquiry under the 
auspices of the War Department. The 
President, as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army, might, and in our judgment ought to, 
order one. Blunders in our administration 
have slain more victims than perished in the 
Maine. A court as impartial and composed 
of men as fearless as that appointed by the 
President to investigate the Maine disaster 
should conduct an inquiry into the causes 
which led to their needless sacrifice. 


& 
The Quebec Conference 


The Quebec Conference, about whose an- 
ticipated results in the promotion of Anglo- 
Saxon reunion so much has been said, opened 
at the Parliament Buildings in the city of 
Quebec on August 23. The American and 
Canadian Commissioners were all present, 
and, after a short preliminary discussion, 
Lord Herschell, the representative of Great 
Britain, was chosen Chairman. On behalf 
of the city the Mayor read an address of 
welcome, to which Senator Fairbanks replied 
in a speech which has since been widely 
quoted for its admirable language and tem- 
per. The first few days of the Conference 
have been occupied mainly with arranging 
the order of the discussions, and it is evident 
that the Commissioners expect sessions which 
may last through several months. Adjourn- 
ments may have to be made on account of 
political work which is expected to require 
the attention of one or more of our Commis- 
sioners at home; but, independently of this, 
the questions awaiting settlement are so 
numerous and complicated, and the amount 
of expert evidence so great, that much time 
wili be necessary to reach conclusions mutu- 
ally satisfactory. It may be truly said that, 
from the Canadian point of view, the Quebec 
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Conference is the culmination of many 
efforts made by both Liberal and Conserva- 
tive statesmen to treat for a settlement of 
outstanding matters of dispute; while from 
the American standpoint the change wrought 
is that of a more conciliatory temper and 
deeper interest,due to Great Britain’s attitude 
in the war which has just closed. Success- 
ive administrations at Washington have 
always felt the strength resulting from the 
superior size and wealth of this country; 
they have not felt the need, even though they 
have seen the advantage, of concessions. 
The main task of Canadian negotiators ever 
since 1866, the year in which the Elgin- 
Marcy Treaty was abrogated, has been to 
overcome the political inertia, rather than 
the active hostility, at Washington. This 
has now been done, though, of course, it is 
no certain sign of the extent to which con- 
cessions on our side will be made. 

The Outlook has already referred to the 
points in dispute, but further mention may 
be made of them, as they are practically 
certain to demand a considerable share of 
public attention for many weeks to come. 
It should be noted that only two of them, 
the sealing question and the treaty of 1817 
regarding naval vessels on the lakes, involve 
the immediate interests of Great Britain. 
There were some hints that the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty might come up for considera- 
tion, but no mention of it was made in the 
protocol. With this qualification, the matters 
to be settled may be broadly classified as 
questions of the fisheries, both Atlantic and 
Pacific; of the frontier; and of transporta- 
tion. Under the first division comes a con- 
sideration and revision of the sealing ques- 
tion, and of provisions in regard to the fish- 
eries off the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and 
in the inland waters of their common fron- 
tier. Under the second are the tariff ques- 
tion, the Alaskan boundary, the agreement 
of 1817 respecting naval vessels on the 
lakes, and arrangements for the more com- 
plete definition and marking of any part of 
the frontier line, either by land or water. 
Under the last division are the bonding 
privilege and the waterways. To these may 
be added alien labor laws and mining rights 
affecting the subjects or citizens of each 
country within the territory of the other. 

The foregoing list of subjects is long and 
varied, but Canadian interest therein is 
strengthened by the recognition, never hith- 
erto so completely given, that the Dominion 
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Commissioners have the power to determine 
Canadian demands and concessions, Lord 
Herschell being practically only an honorary 
and benevolent overseer. The most impor- 
tant matter is doubtless the tariff, and the 
point to be decided is whether this country 
Shall insist upon exclusive preference of 
American products by Canada in return for 
concessions, or whether, allowing Canada's 
preferential tariff in favor of the mother 
country to stand, a reciprocal lowering of 
customs duties independently of it can be 
arranged. On these points no light has been 
thrown as yet by any discussions of the Con- 
ference, or by any previous statement of 
official opinion. There is, indeed, a general 
desire, as shown by resolutions of Chambers 
of Commerce, for an extension of our trade 
with Canada, but the decision may hinge en- 
tirely upon the attitude of our manufacturing 
interests. On the other hand, the leading 
organ of the Liberal party in Canada has 
declared that under no circumstances will the 
preferential tariff be given up. With regard 
to the fisheries, a revision of the treaty of 
1818 is desired by this country, so that our 
fishermen may enter Canadian harbors to buy 
supplies and enjoy other privileges now de- 
nied them. It is probable that reasonable 
concessions to Canadian fish in our market 
may effect the desired changes. Another 
question which has recently developed in- 
creased interest with us is the suggested 
relaxation in the terms of the treaty of 1817 
regarding naval wssels on the great lakes. 
If we are to have a sufficient navy and the 
expected expansion in maritime interests, it 
is important that certain cities on our side of 
the great lakes should be centers for naval 
shipbuilding. The question is whether either 
Great Britain or Canada would concede this 
without increasing British naval strength on 
the lakes to an equality with our own. It is 
a subject involving advantages of somewhat 
doubtful utility in comparison with the com- 
plications that might arise from them. A 
consideration of the bonding privilege as en- 
joyed by Canadian railways will doubtless be 
the occasion of vigorous protests from our 
own railways; but this is a question which 
has to be considered from the standpoint of 
the merchant and shipper as well, and the 
Conference will doubtless reach an agreement 
based upon mutual and general interest, not 
upon special pleas or an alleged cause of 
injury to any particular interest. Then there 
ia the great question of international water 
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ways, and the reciprocal use of existing 
canals. This involves considerations of the 
greatest importance to the grain-growers of 
the American and Canadian Northwest, for 
it is only by a continuous voyage from the 
head of Lake Superior to the seaboard, effect- 
ing a large saving in freight, that the grain 
of the Northwest can advantageously com- 
pete in foreign markets. Already the Govern- 
ments of both countries have investigated 
the practicability of deepening existing canals 
and constructing new ones, and further con- 
sideration by the Conference may result in 
improvements of great importance. With 
regard to the Alaskan boundary, the alien 
labor laws, and the mining regulations a 
good deal has recently been said. We shall 
keep our readers informed as to the discus- 
sions of the Conference concerning these, as 
well as other matters of interest which mark 
the progress of the deliberations, 


® 
The Spirit of Helpfulness 


If the moods of society were clearly re- 
flected in history, it would be found that 
periods of depression come to communities 
as they come to individuals, and that, at 
irregular intervals, the world sweeps into the 
shadow of low spirits and sometimes of 
despair. Looking back over the landscape 
of the past, there are, here and there over 
the surface, fog-banks and low-lying clouds 
which shut out the sunlight and breed all 
manner of spiritual disease. The man who 
despairs is an easy prey to temptation of 
every kind; for such a man has lost his way 
and is bewildered by the moras into which 
he has strayed. Itis one of the peculiarities 
of men ina period of depression that they 
count their weakness strength, and regard 
the very absence of vitality which oppresses 
them as an evidence of superior intelligence. 
A buoyant, hopeful age is always aggressive, 
often turbulent, sometimes insolent; a de- 
spondent age is always self-satisfied, critical, 
scornful. Such an age looks back upon the 
enthusiasms of a more hopeful time with a 
pitying commiseration. It folds the scanty 
cloak of its own superiority about it and re- 
joices that it is no longer the victim of hopes, 
dreams, and illusions, Laying hold of one 
side of experience, it preaches a cheap and thin 
philosophy of cautious and selfish moderation. 


A large part of the world has been passing 
through such a period of depression for the 
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last two decades; in art, literature, philos- . 
ophy, and politics the prevailing note has 
been critical, skeptical, and cynical. A fog 
has hung over a large section of society, and 
has so long obscured the sun that men have 
begun to question whether there is any sun. 
The philosophy of disenchantment has been 
accepted not only as if it were final but as 
if it were noble; so great is the skill of the 
mind in making darkness take the place of 
light when the solid highway of sanity, mo- 
rality, and generous ideals is forsaken! Far- 
seeing men have known that society was 
lying under a fog which some morning wind 
would suddenly sweep beyond the horizon; 
but there have been many who have insisted 
that fog was the natural envelope of the 
earth, and that to live in a mist which dis- 
torted all objects and chilled the very soul 
was the highest of all privileges. That fog is 
already perceptibly thinner; sensitive minds 
feel the warmth of approaching sunshine; 
there is a rising tide of vitality and hope in 
the arts. Naturalism, cynicism, and skep- 
ticism have had their turn; the world has 
gone through its bad quarter-of-an-hour; God 
is becoming credible again, because the vision 
of society is beginning to clear. 


It ought to be cut into the memory of hu- 
manity that depression is never the normal 
mood of healthy men; it is always the evi- 


dence of disease. When a man begins to 
take low views of himself and of his fellows 
instead of comforting himself with the feeling 
that he is becoming emancipated from the 
weakness of lesser men, let him consult a wise 
physician, diet himself, and take more time 
for exercise. Such a man needs the open air 
and the sunlight. Depression is always the 
result of intellectual, spiritual, or physical ex- 
haustion; it marks the ebb of the tide; it 
stamps a period as inferior in vitality and a 
society as defective in creative power. The 
art of such a time may show signs of power 
here and there, but it is never sound, well- 
balanced, progressive; it is always morbid, 
inharmonious, and retrogressive ; it tends con- 
stantly to run into all manner of excesses and 
extravagances. It is the art of a Verlaine, 
not of a Tennyson, 


There is a superficial optimism which is 
neither rational nor wholesome; a mere sen- 
suous content which affirms that all things 
are as they ought to be because its own com- 
fort is secure. There are men whose cheer. 
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fulness does not count, because it is purely a 
matter of temperament; such men would 
smile over a wrecked universe. Against this 
easy-going, good-natured mood, which accepts 
“rings” and “bosses” in politics as neces- 
sary evils and will not fight them to the 
death as the deadly enemies of society; 
which sits content in a social order full of 
injustice because itis more comfortable to let 
things alone; which tolerates low standards, 
easy morals, cheap education, and vulgar 
manners, it is the bounden duty of all right- 
mirded men to protest, in season and out of 
season. This false optimism is, if possible, 
worse than pessimism, because it obliterates 
moral distinctions and cheapens the idea of 
God; and it is better to reject the idea of 
God than to vulgarizeit. But this easy-going, 
good-natured acquiescence in things as they 
are must not for a moment be confounded 
with true optimism: the belief in a divine 
order being worked out in an imperfect world, 
in a divine salvation being wrought out in a 
sinful race. The true optimist is often at 
one with the pessimist in affirming that, at 
the moment, conditions could not be worse; 
but he instantly parts company with the pes- 
simist by adding that there is a power in the 
world which can make them bett:r, and a 
capacity in man to co-operate with that 
power, 


Pessimism has its roots in atheism; its 
essence is disbelief in God and in man. It 
sees the disorder in the world, and doubts 
the existence of an eternal order; it sees the 
lawlessness in society, and questions the reign 
of law; it sees the confusion of society, and 
doubts the possibility of the higher unity. 
Its sorrow over the evil among men is easily 
changed to scorn, because it disbelieves in 
the possible purity of men; its pity changes 
into contempt, because it has no sympathy. 
The difficulty with pessimism is its blind- 
ness; itsees the immediate condition, but it 
does not see the possibilities of redemption. 
It recognizes the evil deed, but it has no 
insight into the depths of the humansoul. It 
is without pity and without sympathy, and it 
is smitten, therefore, with permanent sterility ; 
it can call attention to injustice and unright- 
eousness, but it can offer no remedies; it can 
bring sin home to the conscience, but it has 
no power of redemption. If Christ had been 
a pessimist, the mighty power which has 
flowed from him to the ends of the earth 
would not have touched his nearest follower. 
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There is neither heart, help, nor hope in 
pessimism ; it is, at the best and in its purest 
condition, a blind protest against wrong. 


At the heart of all really constructive 
movements in society lie two qualities: sym- 
pathy and faith. Without these qualities it 
is possible to discourage men, but not to help 
them. Much moral force has been wasted 
in this country of late years because many of 
those who rightly revolted against the low 
standards of our public life made their pro- 
test in a cynical spirit; they sneered and 
scoffed where they ought to have rekindled 
hope and enthusiasm. George William Cur- 
tis was a noble example of that far-seeing 
optimism which, in boldly attacking present 
abuses and exposing evil and corrupt methods, 
reinspired hope in the integrity of the people 
and the possibility of political reformation. 
Mr. Curtis sympathized profoundly with his 
countrymen, and had an unshaken faith in 
them; his voice had, therefore, a note of 
confidence and cheer. Too many of those 
who stood with him in his fight against the 
rule of “machines” and that blind partisar- 
ship which is the worst enemy of parties 
have been willing to denounce, but have not 
been able to lead, because they had no faith; 
and without faith there is no leadership. 
They have been sterile critics instead of 
fruitful reformers. Society needs keen, 
sharp, courageous criticism; but it must be 
the criticism of the friend, not of the cynic. 
There is place for the pessimist in the arraign- 
ment of the world for its sins, but no place 
for him in its redemption. It is impossible 
to redeem a man unless one has faith in him. 
And it ought to be added that faith in God 
and in man is not only the beginning of hap- 
piness, but of sound judgment and practical 
wisdom and genuine human helpfulness. 


The Spectator 


The Spectator has been on a search for a 
dog—a small-sized and cheap one; and yet 
he has had more adventures than perhaps 
have come to others seeking a large and 


costly one. This particular attack of fox- 
terrierism began three years ago, when the 
Spectator’s daughter was seized with it and 
madly impelled to the pound kept by the 
Prevention of Cruelty Society, where she ex- 
changed three good dollars for one bad dog. 
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Two days later it ran away, and she gave 
thanks. Exit Ray. 


@ 


Enter Billy. Billy was not bought—he 
was borrowed; a puppy whose most signal 
characteristic was his ability in using any part 
of his rotund and boneless body as a seat: 
tail-piece, rump, small of the back, or either 
fore-shoulder served Billy equally well as a 
part for sitting upon when he wished to 
repose himself. Well, we commended the 
young Jady’s sense of humor in things canine, 
and took this borrowed Billy up to the coun- 
try with us, where for some weeks we con- 
ducted a reformatory in his behalf, and 
enjoyed the prospect of a conversion which 
never came. Bil y went back to the city in 
the fall, bigger, handsomer, more fascinating, 
but wickeder than ever; and soon after his 
return to the colored janitor who said he 
owned him (but never would tell where he 
got him), he disappeared very suddenly and 
mysteriously, Exit Billy, 


® 

Enter Pyxie. Ah, ye Nymphs that haunt 
the falling waters, and ye Naiads that dwell 
amid the dripping trees—weep for us, 
for Pyxie is no more! He came in the 
basket of a darky called “ Dock,” who drop- 
ped in as a casual caller upon the janitor 
aforesaid. Helen heard a scrambling in the 
basket, and demanded to know its contents. 
Then out rolled Pyxie, a small, soft, silky, 
white puppy, with a black-and-tan face, and 
a black patch set awry upon his crupper. 
This invertebrate lump of little dog was 
valued at $10. but in the course of time we 
got him for $6; this saved us $4 for his 
expenses, which he needed before his saintly 
course on earth was closed. We paid $2 to 
have him authentically tagged as Pyxie- 
Danthera, that being the name of a little 
white flower that grows on graves and else- 
where in the pine barrens; and then we 
devoted ourselves to circling about Pyxie 
with such devotion as the Siamese give to 
their white elephant. And never had ele- 
phant, white or black, a bigger heart than 
that little dog, yet small enough to steal into 
ours and fill a void whose existence we had 
not known before. And then, just when he 
was coming to the acme of his perfection, he 
was killed. Weep, Nymphs and Naiads, for 


Pyxie is no more—but none of ye can drip 
more tears than fell from our own bereavéd 
Alas! alas! 


eyes! Exit St. Pyxie. 
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Enter—what? All this experience formed 
the whereas and preamble to our resolution 
to have another dog—a fox-terrier, of 
course—but difficulties lay in the way. It 
was early winter, the wrong season for dogs 
beginning a knowledge of the world, and, 
warned by Bully, we wished to conduct the 
early education of any pet ourselves. We 
insisted upon a well-bred and handsome dog 
of small size and elegance of shape. according 
to acertain model in our mind’s eye; and we 
couldn’t pay a big price. Consulting the 
janitor, he darkly hinted at the wisdom of 
interviewing a “lady frien’” of his (and his 
color) over in the heart of the “ Tenderloin.” 
It was very stormy that evening, but we— 
the Spectator and his daughter aforesaid— 
started out, only to find that we were wrong 
in respect to the address and poorly informed 
as to the name. Trying unsuccessfully to 
learn something in various places, we at last 
inquired in a little barber-shop, where they 
seemed to know, but would reveal nothing 
until we had examined their own puppies— 
two of the tiniest, quaintest little guinea-pigs 
ever seen. But we had an idea that the 
woman we were in search of had Pyxie’s 
relatives, and so we said “ No, thank you,” to 
the barbers, got the woman’s proper address 
at last, and found her in the basement of a 
tenement very shady in all senses of the word. 


® 


It was a well though oddly furnished and 
by no means neat room into which she led 
us, the decorations of which were almost ex- 
clusively framed membership certificates and 
silken badges of Grand Army posts, and the 
campaign portraits of Republican leaders 
from Lincoln down to General Tracy. “I’ve 
been in politics nineteen years!” she ex- 
claimed proudly, as she noted our eyes rest- 
ing upon these evidences of it; and as she 
straightened up and began to speak of the 
late Tammany victory, I wanted to tell her that 
she could make money as a model to a painter 
for Rizpah or Deborah. When we said 
“dog,” she opened the door, whistled, and in 
came a drove, barking and dancing lhke the 
stage entrance of a troop of performing 
poodles—dogs of every size and degree of 
hairiness; and among them was one terrier 
that looked as if it really were Pyxie grown 
to be a grandfather—the same rolling over 
on his back to have his stomach scratched, 
the same sanctimonious upturning of the 
eyes, the same cuddlesome ways. The tales 
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she told us about them! How this one came 
from the Lorillards, and that was own brother 
to one now cradled on silk and eiderdown in 
the palaces of the Vanderbilts, and another 
had been left as a pledge for board by an 
erratic “lady” lodger who valued him at 
$150, and so on. But most of all she lav- 
ished her praises—where they were most 
needed—on twe funny little bat-eared curs, 
that we nearly had to buy offhand. But 
when we tried to get information as to the 
big, friendly fox-terrier whom we thought 
father or grandfather to our lamented Pyxie, 
volubility lessened; and at the mention of 
“Dock” it ceased altogether. So we came 
away without a dog, but in possession of a 
fine mystery. 


This Dock was a sort of amateur veteri- 
nary and dog-fancier, and the man who had 
brought us Pyxie. We found out where he 
lived—over tcwards that lively part of the 
city called Hell's Kitchen. There was a 
little old-fashioned tenement filled with negro 
women who “took in washin’ and ironin’.” 
Directed to go through a narrow tunnel be- 
neath this house, the Spectator found in the 
rear another, with a yard largely paved by 
the surface of the original rock of Manhattan 
Island ; and, through the kindness of a laugh- 
ing old lady as black as tar, found his door. 
It was early in the evening, yet Dock was 
in bed, and kept the Spectator out until he 
dressed. Then we talked dog. The result 
was his bringing to us sundry puppies which 
we did not like; and week after week passed 
by without result, while gloom reigned in our 
dogless home. 


® 


Now, the Spectator and his family go fre- 
quently to a German restaurant down in East 
Fourth Street, well known to artists and writ- 
ers and musicians; and there we told the 
tale of our dogs and doglessness into sympa- 
thetic ears. One day a waiter, grinning with 
memories of nimble nickels, appeared at our 
door, and. hat in hand, announced: “ Herr 
Eckstein hat for you a—a—ein kleines hund. 
He say, Kommen sie to the store already.” 
The Spectator understood him and went at 
once. Everybody seemed to know all about 
it. The proprietor’s good frau had a broad 
smile even for her—and that is saying a 
great deal. Instantly a waiter ran off, and, 
while everybody at the tables smiled interest, 
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brought back a snowy wad of flesh and blood 
which some time might become a fox-terrier, 
It was a free gift, and, amid the delight of 
the whole genial company, the Spectator 
tucked it under his overcoat and marched 
home. This was Xiyz. 


@ 


We called him Kiyi because nothing else 
would do. He had the snowiest, silkiest 
coat anybody ever saw, marked only by a 
round black patch over one eye; and his 
white skin was as full of devilry as it would 
hold. He had more dash and courage and 
demonism than would suffice for three dogs, 
and shouts of laughter greeted him wherever 
he went, with that black eye forever acock 
to see what mischief he could do next. This 
was in the daytime and when he wasn’t 
asleep. At night it was different, for then 
he declined to sleep at all, or more than a 
little, and spent his time fighting the wire 
netting of the cage and kiyi-ing to be let out. 
Unless somebody spent half the night, at 
intervals of an hour or two, romping with 
him, nobody could have any peace. This 
wouldn’t do at all, and after a week of utterly 
useless discipline we sent for Dock and gave 
him the irrepressible Kiyi to train into some 
sense of propriety. A week later we heard 
from Dock as follows, by postal card: 

Dear Sir your Pupey is Geting a long Very 
nisley But he was the noises Pup iever sa-v for 
too nights But i am Geting him Very nisky 
Broken of that. I have him nisley Brok to the 
Chain But he is the Bades Pupy i most ever saw 
in all kinds of mistuf—etc., etc. 

We were rejoiced, and began to anticipate 
the joy of having so gay a playfellow, when 
two days later came another card, through all 
the quaint lines of which we read the sym- 
pathy of an honest lover of animals: 

Dear Sir the Little Pupey Dide Late last 
night i Feel very sorrow it Dide i Just Begin to 
hav him Broken nisley to Be cleen and not to 
make any noise We all Got attach to him a Lady 
was going to make a nise Blanket for him to Day 
this our Luck I will be Down to see you this 
Weeak Don get any Dog till you see me this 
Weeak. 

Poor, bright little Kiyi! He had been let 
out of his box, and, wild with glee, picked up 
a piece of paper in his teeth and began racing 
round the room at top speed. Unable to 
see, or careless where he ran, his head struck 
a sharp corner, and the gay little dog dropped 
to the floor with the side of his skull crushed 
in. It did not seem possible that so light an 
animal could kill himself in such a way, but 
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so it happened, and the jolly spirit was 
quenched forever. 


It seemed as though the fates were against 
us, and weeks of fruitless watching passed 
before the Spectator opened his door one day 
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to find the whole family smiling about a big, 
complacent black man and a small, impertur- 
bab.e white dog. This was Waggles. He 
fell sick and we nearly lost him, but we called 
in a doctor and now he is well, and some 
day shall have an essay all to himself, 


A Trooper’s Diary 


II.—From the Presidio to Honolulu 


July 14, 1898. 

S we marched out of the Presidio 
A grounds the companies we left lined 

up and gave three cheers for each 
troop as it passed. Toa man I believe they 
wished themselves in our places. Along 
the line of march the people gathered and 
cheered and waved flags and cried. There 
was not the demonstration that was shown 
when the Cal fornia volunteers left, but then 
they were ’Frisco’s own boys, and we were 
regulars. The fellows looked very business- 
like. No flowers or decorations of any kind 
were allowed, and we marched in column- 
of-four and platoon formation, and rather 
smartly, we fancied. At the Pacific Mail 
dock we found Mr. and Mrs, F—— to wish 
us good-by. We were on board and had our 
lunch by one o’clock. There was a mixture 
of emotions as we were introdaced to our 
bunks. It was not as bad below decks as it 
might have been; in fact, it was pretty good, 
although rather crowded. The bunks are 
three deep, and measure five feet nine inches 
by twenty-three inches, and there is a twenty- 
three-inch air-space over each bunk. There 
is an aisle between every two rows, so that 
every man can get in directly, without climb- 
ing over his neighbor. Most of the passage- 
ways are about two feet wide We of E 
have the widest, being right in the middle of 
the ship, forward. The bunks themselves 
are comfortable, being fitted with woven-wire 
springs and straw-filled pillow and mattress, 
K and I got two top-story bunks next 
each other and quite near an incandescent 
light, so that we can read and write—when 
the light is on. The civilians were ordered 
ashore at about three-thirty. The wharf was 
crowded with the friends of the men. Sweet- 
hearts, permanent and temporary, waved 
handkerchiefs and threw kisses and pushed 
and squeezed about in the excited crowd. 


The boat pulled out from the wharf at about 
four. The men crowded on decks and rigging 
cheered the people crowding the dock. and 
the cheer was returned and exchanged back 
and forth until the Peru had swung out into 
the stream. About three hundred yards from 
the dock we came to anchor by our consort, 
the City of Puebla, and here we wait until 
to-morrow noon. 
July 15. 

The day is beautiful. All the morning 
tugs and rowboats and launches have been 
steaming around the two transports. The 
small boats are crowded with Red Cross 
ladies and friends of the soldiers, who bring 
fruit and flowers and pelt the men on the 
decks with oranges. The attention is up- 
roariously appreciated, and Indian yells and 
cat-calls and all manner of cheers are given 
for the “ladies of the Red Cross.” The 
Fifty-first Iowa band came out in one of the 
boats,and aroused great enthusiasm. The 
“ Examiner” sent out a lot of free papers 
that brought the news of Santiago's surren- 
der. There was hardly time to read the news, 
as the crowd kept pushing from side to side 
of the boat, struggling for a sight of the 
visiting boats or a stray orange. At one 
minute of four the anchor was raised, the 
whistles blew, and the bombs were discharged, 
and we were made to feel that, for the time 
being, we, the Fourth Expedition, were the 
center of interest. As we moved on through 
the Golden Gate the noise of the city died 
away and the ocean swell grew noticeable. 
Half an hour more and the mirth and joy 
of life were gone for most of us, and few 
were the brethren that gathered at 5:30 for 
salt pork and coffee. 

July 16. 

The ship’s company woke up feeling much 
better. The large majority of the men felt 
hungry, and though they were a trifle “ shaky 
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on their pins,” still they were so much better 
than last night that they looked with scorn 
on the weak ones who kept their berths. 
From all accounts this morning no one had 
been seasick. Atleast I have not found a 
man yet (with two exceptions, Jim, my next- 
door neighbor, and myself) who will not 
stoutly affirm that Ze was not sick. And so 
I am forced to conclude that the long, sad 
line along the ship's side last evening, and 
the unhappy sounds that punctuated the night 
watches below, were allabaddream. Break- 
fast was very much helped by some “ malted 
milk ” which was served out to the weak- 
kneed brethren by the doctor’s orders. It 
was very refreshing, and strengthened us to 
tackle the bacon and sugarless coffee. The 
boat is running easily, rolling and pitching— 
not badly. The City of Puebla, our “ con- 
cert,” as they say, has been in sight all day. 
Once we stopped for a few minutes and our 
sister transport forged ahead, only to drop 
respectfully in the rear when our engines 
started again. Towards six o’clock she was 
so near that we could hear the cheers of the 
men aboard her. The sea has treated our 
“ non-coms ” (non-commissioned officers) un- 
kindly. I asked our quartermaster sergeant, 
in all innocence of heart, if he had had his 
supper yet. “ No, and I never want it,” witha 
sigh. “Long Bill,” my erstwhile tent-mate, 
has found a sure cure for seasickness. He 
says: “Just lie in your bunk and never go on 
deck and you'll be all right.” We have passed 
one ship, a three-masted bark, with all sails 
set; she was making for Frisco. There was 
loud cheering from the Peru when she dipped 
‘her “ Stars and Stripes.” The gaming spirit 
has come back with the return of appetite, 
and at least two games have been running 
pretty steadily below decks. The remnants 
of pay that escaped the ’Frisco dives are 
changing hands, and will to a large extent 
find their way into a comparatively few 
pockets. It is well for the Regular that pay- 
day comes but once amonth. We were paid 
last Thursday, and before night fully ten per 
cent. of the troops “ went broke,” and before 
we went on board ship on Thursday I think 
I am safe in saying that the majority of the 
men were penniless. The men, being sure of 
their “keep” for the next month, feel that 
they can throw away their money as they 
like. 
Sunday, July 17. 
The food question is much discussed by 
the men, and there is dissatisfaction with the 
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fare. The report is that the food is supplied 
by contract, and that some shrewd contractor 
is making a big “rake-off.” As far as I can 
see, there are two causes for the dissatisfac- 
tion: one, the condition of the men—just 
recovering from seasickness; and the other, 
the poor way in which the food is prepared 
and served, and the wretched quality of the 
coffee. Allthe enlisted men on board—some 
nine hundred—are fed from a galley perhaps 
six by sixteen feet. In this little cage three 
very dirty colored cooks labor day and night, 
with the result that everybody gets something, 
if he wishes it, three times a day. The food 
is all served from the galley, and it takes 
over two hours for all the men to file past 
and get their “chuck.” Men are detailed to 
help in serving and washiog up. Our menu 
to-day has been coffee and hardtack at all 
three meals, boiled corned beef and potatoes 
for breakfast and dinner, and beef stew, com- 
monly known as “slum,” for supper. The 
food all tastes of the galley, and unless a 
man has a tremendous appetite or else eats 
as a religious duty, he is apt to go unfed. 
But I forget the iilicit trade with the Steward 
& Co. After every officers’ mess there is a 
jam of “ pie-eaters ” around the doors of the 
saloon and the main galley. Everybody, 
apparently, from the head steward to the 
Chinese cook, is willing at the right moment 
to hand out a bowl full of scraps or a piece 
of plum pudding or a hunk of bread and but- 
ter in return for a piece of silver. I don't 
know how far this trade is winked at by the 
officers, but it seems to me altogether bad, 
as it results in the men’s being made still 
more dissatisfied with their regular fare. We 
have a delightful bustling little doctor whose 
fund of enthusiasm and talk and none but 
impracticable ideas is never failing. When 
he discovers something to do, he cackles and 
crows over it like a hen rejoicing at a new 
egg. To-day his eyes lighted on a bale of 
very sorry-looking cabbages that had lain by 
our bunks since we started and had grown 
unpleasant to smell. He ordered them thrown 
overboard at once, but on second thought 
asked to what troop they belonged, and had 
word sent to the commander that he must 
eat or destroy said cabbages before sun- 
down. It ended by the crates being broken 
open and the cabbages eagerly eaten by the 
men. Another idea that filled the young 
doctor’s head was of having the men eat 
below decks in the one aisle that was more 
than two feet wide. Upon this point he 
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asked the advice of some other officers. They 
thought better not, and so our one air-space 
was saved to us, and we still eat on deck in 
the open, But you can’t help liking the little 
man, he is so earnest. 

The only special reminders we have had 
of the day have been the shaving operations 
that have gone forward on deck, the numer- 
ous and prolonged gambling games, and the 
music from the officers’saloon. To the piano 
accompaniment several lusty official throats 
have rendered “ Life on the Ocean Wave,” 
“ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay,” etc. I am “super- 
numerary” at guard-mount, which means 
that I am liable for guard duty if any of the 
men are taken sick; and to-morrow I go on 
guard regularly. At supper I was near our 
genial and profane saddler, Jones He pre- 
sented mea slice of cheese and half a raw 
onion which he had procured in some dark 
and devious way. 

July 18. 

This has been a day of surprises. The 
first thing was the announcement that every 
organization on board would have a half- 
hour’s drill. Two troops at a time, we came 
on deck for “set-up” drill. The exercise 
did the men good, and, I think, will do much 
to keep them fit. Then the water question 
has been fairly met, and, after due delibera- 
tion, we have been allowed to take the water 
and cool it in our canteens and keep it for 
drinking. Heretofore there has been a guard 
stationed over the one fresh-water hydrant we 
had access to, and the instructions have been 
that no water could be taken from the prem- 
ises. All day, and well into the evening, a 
line of thirsty men has been crowding before 
the water-tank. But the unpleasant thing is 
that the water is blood-hot as it comes from 
the tank ; in fact, it is just too warm fora 
man with an unsteady stomach to partake of. 
Now a man can fill his canteen, cool the 
water, and drink it at his leisure. For this 
change we have our doctor to thank. An- 
other innovation is the bathing apparatus 
rigged up on deck. Six-foot-square canvas 
tanks have been suspended from the stan- 
chions above the promenade-deck, and filled 
with sea-water., Here, in the warm afternoon, 
the “ regular ” ducks and splashes to heart’s 
desire. On the main deck there are four 
shower-baths—two forward and two aft— 
which, with the “sea-water-tin-basin outfit,” 
completes our washing appliances. There is 
surely no excuse for the unwashed. 

I went on guard at three in the afternoon. 
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A very compressed guard-mount took place 
on the starboard promenade-deck. There 
are eight posts on the boat, and the sentinel’s 
duties are principally to keep passageways 
open, and to prevent wasting of water, and 
smoking below decks. 

Every man has four turns on guard in the 
twenty-four hours—two hours on and four 
hours off. The guard is divided into three 
“reliefs,” and each man on guard is known 
by the number of his “relief.” I was No. 
1, second “relief.” No. 1 has charge of the 
guard-house, so yesterday I was burdened 
by guarding two prisoners who were kept in 
strict confinement, being obliged to show up 
at least once a day, and oftener if desired. 
The theory of the sergeant of the guard was 
that they couldn’t get away, even if they 
wanted to. Six temporary bunks have been 
put in on either side of the hallway, and the 
four men whom these bunks do not accom- 
modate sleep on the floor. I found my main 
business was saluting officers going and com- 
ing from mess, and, in the early morning, going 
and coming from the bath in pajamas and 
slippers. 

July 19. 

This afternoon the City of Puebla sailed 
very close to us, and rumor said that there 
had been trouble on board; the men, being 
much dissatisfied with the food, had threat- 
ened the officers, and several of the ring- 
leaders had been lodged in irons. It is 
merely a rumer, and we shall not know its 
foundation till we reach theislands, It came 
home vividly to our men, as there has been a 
great deal of talk about the food here. To 
the popular mind color was lent to the rumor 
by the fact that after a breakfast of salt pork 
and a dinner of “ salt horse ” (canned corned 
beef) we had good “slum” and ea for sup- 
per. The men were much pleased, and the 
wise heads said the officers had taken warn- 
ing by the Puebla’s experience. 

July 20. 

The day after the “old guard” go off duty 
they are put on “fatigue,” so “old guard 
fatigue” was the order of the day for me. 
The work was cleaning the wash sinks and 
polishing the tin wash-basins and scrubbing 
out the “guard-house.” One felt himself a 
wheel in the machine that cleams this ship 
daily and makes it habitable. 

This morning some commissary supplies 
were opened up on the forward deck and 
sold to the men. There was a great rush to 
get some of the delicacies the men have been 
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pining for. Canned fruit, jelly, condensed 
milk, lime-juice, cigars, cranberry sauce, were 
the principal commodities dealt in. Quite as 
many went away unable to purchase as got 
the chance to “blow themselves.” K 
and I got two cans of peaches; one we will 
have for supper and the other will be kept 
for to-morrow. 
July 21. 

You have received the last photographs 
from me, I fear, as I find to-day that some 
brother has appropriated my camera. I 
shall make what effortI can to recover it, 
but I am not hopeful of success. I can only 
wish that the lens will crack the first time he 
uses it. I discovered my loss when I was 
looking for the kodak to snap a view of one 
of our afternoon deck swimming parties. It 
would have amused you. We are required 
to take one official bath per diem either in 
the deck tanks or a “shower.” Last night 
we slept on deck. It was cool, hard, and 
refreshing. The China boys drove us below 
when they came at five to wash down the 
deck. The wind has freshened yesterday 
and to-day, and the ship has a steady long 
roll. In spite of the wind, the weather is in- 
creasingly warm. We have had light under- 
wear served out to us, also flannel abdominal 
belts constructed and presented to the men 
by the California Red Cross Society. The 
food has changed decidedly for the better. 
The tea for supper continues, and we have 
had soup for dinner twice. The complaints 
are fewer in consequence. It is reported 
that we will probably meet the mail boat 
Mariposa to-morrow. I have written a letter, 
as there is a chance for sending mail. I 
doubt, however, if it reaches you before this 
diary, sent from Honolulu. 

July 23. 

The day began early for K and me. 
When we were awakened at 4:30 by the genial 
China boy's foot to clear the deck for scrub- 
bing, we found that there was an excited 
crowd on the forecastle head watching bright 
lights that showed off our starboard bow. 
Gradually the growing lightshowed the jagged 
outline of the island mountains capped by 
low-hanging clouds. There was no more 
sleep for us. We, the whole “outfit,” men 
and officers, hung on the sight of land, and 
watched the lovely Pearl Harbor open and 
spread its arms around us. The pilot, rowed 
out by swarthy Kanakas, brought us through 
the narrow channel to the Pacific Mail dock. 
The native boys were swimming on both 
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sides of the boat as we steamed in, diving fo: 
coins in the clear water. On the wharf was 
a good-sized crowd of men and women 
dressed in white. This crowd rapidly in- 
creased as the boom of the Mohican’s gun 
told the city that the expedition had arrived 
The fellows crowding the decks and rigging 
sent up an eager cheer, and shouts o! 
“Where’s the pie-wagon?” and “Give u: 
some fruit!” were answered by the waving 
of American flags, large and small. The 
enthusiasm on both sides found expression 
when the Government band came down 
awheel and struck up “ Hail Columbia,” plus 
a medley of National airs. A good many of 
the ship’s company who had conversed only 
in monosyllables for the last eight days found 
a lump rising in their throats. The generous 
crowd on shore began pelting the ship with 
bananas and pineapples. The men were 
more than hungry for the fruit, and showed 
more greed than manners in their wish fo1 
the “free lunch.” Breakfast was neglected, 


the sight of people, men, women, and children, 
walking and talking on steady ground beirg 
altogether too diverting. To my great sur- 
prise, I was called to the ship’s side to sce a 
lady and gentleman who were asking for me. 


Mr. and Mrs, P introduced themselves, 
saying that they wanted to welcome me to their 
home just as soon as I could get “shore 
leave.” It was delightful, this personal wel- 
come to Hawaii. At about ten o’clock half 
the men (including Troop E) were marched 
off for a sea bath. The white macadam 
roads and the tall and short palms and the 
Kanaka ladies and gentlemen rocked and 
swayed a good deal to our eyes, but, notwith- 
standing this, we managed our half-mile walk 
toaclub boat-house. It took about three min- 
uses for the crowd to strip and find itself in the 
delicious cool water. We were marched back 
to the ship by a longer circuit, taking in 
a view of the Government buildings and 
Nunanu Avenue. After dinner the study was 
how to get ashore. Many of the soldiers 
managed it, going and returning via bow and 
stern ropes; of these a number were caught 
and court-martialed, or put on fatigue work 
“till further orders.” No shore passes have 
been issued to-day. 
Sunday, July 24. 

Yesterday invitations were distributed to 
the services of the Central Union Church 
and to the Y. M. C. A. Building. The peo- 
ple have been very kind and generous thus 
far in their hospitality, though there has not 
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been a great demonstration of enthusiasm. 
I suppose they are waiting for the “ flag- 
raising.” 

Our bath came at two o’clock, and yester- 
day's enjoyment was repeated. A fellow from 
the Puebla was around to-day and told us of 
their troubles on the voyage. It seems that 
the excitement did reach its climax the day 
the ship sailed so near to us, though the 
rumors we got were very much exaggerated. 
The men were pretty sore on the food ques- 
tion when the officers tried two meals per day 
instead of three. There was a great and gen- 
eral “ kick,” which had this much of success, 
that it brought back the three meals and 
somewhat improved food. The fellows say 
they didn’t get enough to eat. They report 
one man fined ten dollars and put in guard 
for thirty days for stealing a loaf of bread. 
Of course this greatly excites the popular 
wrath. I was off for a walk in the town in 
the afternoon, and again with K in the 
evening. Shore leave has been granted to 
about half of the men from two to eight. 
K—— got a special pass till twelve. We 
had our supper at a “ two-bit” Chinese res- 
taurant. Itwasbully! The profit the house 
made on the meal was small. We stopped 
in at the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
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where the tables were crowded with soldiers 
writing letters. The Association is doing 
much for the men in giving them this oppor- 
tunity to write home. Opposite the Young 
Men’s Christian Association is the public 
library and reading-room. I found a file of 
the Springfield weekly “ Republican” with 
full accounts of the Amherst Commencement. 
It was a treat, as you can think. The town 
itself is charming. The effect is altogether 
tropical, and the Japs and Chinese and Kana- 
kas harmonize with the landscape. The 
houses are for the most part low and sur- 
rounded by charming gardens. In the poorer 
sections the second story projects over the 
sidewalk, and the light-hearted people hang 
over the railing and stare down into the 
street. The narrow-gauge tram-cars are 
pulled by horses or mules, and move along at 
a rate slow enough to allow the passengers 
to greet their friends through the open sides 
as the car jogs along. The American flag is 
everywhere, I could count on my fingers 
the Hawaiian flags I haveseen. The stores, 
except the Chinese, are thoroughly Ameri- 
can, the windows are full of American goods, 
and the bodrds and fences are covered with 
American advertisements. 
HUNTINGTON. 


The Fight of the Rough Riders 


By John G. 


Camp near Santiago, June 25, 1898. 


E were under fire yesterday for 
W the first time; the fight lasted 

about two hours. I came out 
unhurt, but about fifty of our boys were 
killed and wounded and several of them 
missing, probably captured. 

The Rough Riders got aboard the trans- 
ports about June 7, and from the very first 
we had a tough time of it. The grub was 
horrible; we had no freshly cooked food for 
fourteen days. “Salt horse,” hardtack, one- 
eighth can of tomatoes, and watery coffee 
constituted a ration. The lack of variety at 
first made the food disagreeable, thén nause- 
ating. I paid forty cents for a pie before 
leaving Tampa (we lay there in the transport 
five or six days). 

At first openly, then on the sly, the ship 
cooks sold meat sandwiches for twenty-five 
cents; they did an enormous business, clear- 
ing, I hear, eleven hundred dollars. When 


Winter, Jr. 


the money gave out, a crowd of the fellows 
would line up before the grimy stokers’ and 
deck-hands’ table, and when they had finished 
make a dive for what was left. 

We were six or seven days on the voyage, 
and off Santiago a day or two, landing after 
a heavy bombardment of the coast by several 
of our men-of-war. Innutritious food com- 
bined with seasickness and lack of exercise had 
had its effect upon the men. Many were sick, 
most were fc eling wretched, and all were weak. 
Few men in my troop were fitted for active 
work. We slept that night at Baiquiri on 
our rolls. Next day a forced march of twelve 
miles brought us to a village on the coast, 
the name of which nobody seems to know. 
The cause of this sudden move was soon 
known. There were extensive rumors thata 
body of Spaniards were a few miles over the 
hill, waiting to welcome us. The men knew 
what was coming. The rainy night kept a 
good many from sleeping; as for myself, it 
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was a week from “taps” to reveille! I 
calculated the percentage of lost of every 
battle of the Civil War the statistics of 
which I knew. All the men in the regi- 
ment were eager to get into a fight, and 
talked about it day and night. The desire of 
our hearts was to be fulfilled, and I do not 
think any of us hesitated. By ten o’clock 
we were seven or eight miles over the hill 
beyond the village on the coast. Suddenly 
thecolumn was stopped ; the order was passed 
down to be silent, closely followed by “ Load 
magazines.” The rapid-fire guns were hur- 
ried to the head of the column. We pro- 
ceeded cautiously—scouts having been thrown 
out. Then came in rapid succession the 
commands: “L troop deploy as skirmish- 
ers,” “F troop [my troop] second in the 
agmen column half left double time, de- 
ploy as skirmishers.” ‘“G” troop followed. 
I hardly think the others had time to get up 
before firing commenced. “F” troop hur- 
riedly took its position on the brow of a hill, 
the extreme left of the firing line. We had 
hardly done so before the fight was opened 
by a rapid-fire gun. Imagine now the hilliest 
country you ever saw, traversed by several 
V-shaped roads and covered with luxuriant 


foliage, incidentally including “ Spanish bayo- 
pet,” open spaces here and there with grass 
waist high, and you have our battle-field. 
When the rapid-firing gun was heard, the 


boys were jubilant. “Poor devils!” “ Now 
won't they be good!” were among the ex- 
pressions of sympathy for the poor Span- 
iards—it afterwards turned out it was a 
Spanish Gatling gun! The packers had 
stampeded with ours. It was by this machine 
gun that Capron and Fish were killed, and 
eighteen others from “L” troop killed and 
wounded. All along the lines the fire was 
taken up by both sides. Mauser bullets 
began to whistle around my ears, but with 
some difference of effect upon the nerves. 
Represented as well as I can, those high above 
my head sounded like z7r—ah—ah (long 
drawn out); those that came nearer, 27f. 
The Spaniards were somewhere in front 
of us—that we could tell by the report of the 
rifles; but they were totally hidden by the 
thick underbrush and high grass. Our line 
advanced slowly, sometimes on our knees, 
then in a crouching position. I was consid- 
erably excited, and had the same sensation 
that I have in hunting rabbits and birds, 
holding my gun in a similar position, im- 
patiently awaiting order to “fire at will,” 
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and vainly looking around for something to 
shoot at. 

After the fight was over, few men had the 
temerity to say that they got used to or did 
not fear the bullets. Sheridan said that when 
he was under fire his natural impulse was to 
run, which was prevented only by the exer- 
cise of his will. 

Towards the end of the fight I think | 
worked more calmly and aimed more care- 
fully, directing my fire towards a house 
which was supposed to be sheltering some 
of the enemy, and towards a field ap- 
parently unoccupied, but which we thought 
contained Spaniards hidden in the high 
grass. At one stage of the fight we were 
diligently firing directly in front of us, 
when an officer came running toward us 
shouting, “ For God’s sake stop! you are 
killing your own men! You are support- 
ing the firing line.” We were horror-struck, 
and a groan went up from the men. Acting 
Lieu‘enant Haskell ( F ” troop) ordered the 
bugler to sound “ Cease firing.” For half an 
hour we advanced slowly, holding our fire. 
A Spanish officer afterwards captured ex. 
pressed surprise at our method of fighting, 
moving against them without returning their 
fire. The officer had made an error; we were 
the firing line. At one part of the fight the 
right flank seemed to have been pressed too 
hard, and we were ordered to move at double 
time in that direction. 

A man for whom I had conceived quite 
a friendship during our voyage over was 
running: bareheaded in front of me. Killed and 
wounded men were scattered around, and I 
was greatly affected by the sight of them; 
but the full significance of the phrase “ the 
art of war” burst upon me only when I saw 
my friend’s head shot to pieces by an explo- 
sive bullet. He fell with a thud, and I ran 
past his body. In a short time the enemy 
retreated to Santiago. Our loss was twelve 
killed and about forty wounded ; the enemy’s 
loss about double that number, 

The wounded were sent to a hospital on 
the coast, and the dead were collected for 
burial. This was a most impressive scene, 
and brought tears to the eyes of many. The 
men, wrapped in their blankets, were laid side 
by side in one grave. The chaplain read the 
Episcopal burial service, and the regiment 
grouped around the grave and sang “ Nearer, 
my God, to Thee.” “Taps” were sounded 
by the bugler, the grave was filled, and we 
slowly went back to our tents. 
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HE Aransasis a steamer used in times 

of peace for the mule trade between 
New Orleans, Corpus Christi, and 
Havana. In times of war she is used as a 


transport. She draws four feet of water 
when she is “ light,” and in 


Santiago After the Surrender 
By Anna Northend Benjamin 





was a revelation of Cuban life and Cuban 
landscape. Half way in at the left nestled 
a tiny village in the green of a hillside. 
At the right a white Aactenda gleamed from 
out a grove of cocoanut palms, some fish- 





progress of her masts from 
starboard to port and back 
again is much more rapid 
than her progress ahead. I 
boarded her first in the Bay 
of Guantanamo on July 15, 
and sailed on her off Sib- 
oney, where we drifted 
about for three days await- 
ing orders and taking passen- 
gers aboard—woe-begone 
war correspondents, ragged 
and tired and ill, with their 
extra clothes, if they had 
any, tied up in a poncho 
or a blanket; a few strag- 
gling officers on sick leave, 
and some of the foreign military attaché:. 
There was joy aboard the Aransas when 
the Captain was finally ordered to steam into 
the harbor of Santiago, the day after the 
surrender, July 18, to dis- 


the trough of the sea the [ 








OLD “ MORRO ” 


ermen’s huts were clustered below, and back, 
at the top of the hill, stood a wooden block- 
house. In a few moments more we glided 
into the glassy water of the large inland har- 





charge the freight that she 
had brought down in addition 
to the army mules and horses, 
and to take on coal prepara- 
tory to her voyage back to 
Tampa. 

It was about dinner-time 
that we left Siboney behind 
us and followed the coast to 
Morro. So narrow is the 
harbor’s mouth that not a 
sign of it is visible till the 
ship stands nearly opposite, 
and then it seems hardly wide 
enough to allow a good-sized 
vessel to pass. Westood on 
the deck in a row and leveled 
our cameras at the old cas- 
tle, and well she stood the bombardment of 
peace. The little trip through the winding 
chanrel, guarded by batteries at every 
point, with here and there a blockhouse, 





‘TUE MERRIMAC” 


bor—and the city of Santiago lay before us. 

Santiago lies on only one side of the har- 
bor. It extends backward over the eminence 
of a hill and there ends; almost every por- 
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AN OLD SPANISH GUN 


tion of it was visible to us as we stood on the 
deck of the Aransas. A water-colorist could 
have blocked down that first impression in 
light greens, and blues and mauves, with the 
dark greenish-red gleam of the tiled roofs, 
leaving glaring white patches here and there, 
and at the highest point the two Moorish 
domes of the old cathedral, the Cathedral of 
Santiago de Cuba. Back of the rolling foot- 
hills and surrounding, though many miles 
away, the entire harbor and its environments, 
rose the majestic mountains, cloud-capped 
here and there; the highest land in Cuba. 
We pushed up to the nearest wharf and 
lay alongside what was once a Spanish 
steamer, now an American prize. Every 
newspaper man on board the Aransas was on 
the alert. General Shafter’s orders when we 
left Siboney were rather exclusive. They 
stated that any one who ventured into San- 





tiago would be shot. The 
American infantry officer on 
board the prize was quizzed, 
and plans were made for a se- 
cret midnight sortie. Pori- 
holes were measured to see 
they would admit of the pa 
sage of heads and shoulders, 
and finally several of the most 
enterprising made their escape 
in a small boat. But they 
were irately recalled by the 
Captain and came back look- 
ing like school-boys. 

At the other side of the 
long wharf to which the Aran- 
sas was now made fast was 
another prize, a beautiful white 
s eamer with its Spanish crew and officers and 
a few sefioras still on board. A picturesque 
gateway opened from the wharf into the town. 
Through this soon came a motley crowd of 
visitors. A Spanish private soldier was the 
first oa hand. By various signs he made it 
clearly uaderstood that he wanted soxmething 
to eat. He hada bright face and an alert 
eye, and singled out some of our privates who 
were taking passage in the steerage and 
were at that time hanging over the rail. It 
was amusing to see how well they understood 
each other, and presently one of our men 
good-naturedly handed out sone bread. 
The Spaniard thrust one piece in his blouse 
and ate the other as he grinned his thanks. 
A few small boys with baskets came eagerly 
to the ship’s side. Two garments composed 
the most extensive wardrobe of which any 
of them could boast. They were after bread 
also. They looked inquii 
ingly up at us and then jab 
bered speculatively among 
themselves. Some one ot 
fered them money, but they 
refused by a shake ef the 
head and the fore-finge: 
which they held opposite the 
nose as they shook it. Two 
Spanish Colonels wandered 
down to the end of th: 
wharf, smoking cigarettes 
and talking earnestly ; finall) 
they entered the opposite 
ship. An old negro woman. 
coal black and of enormous 
proportions, holding a corre 








A GROUP OF SPANISH OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS 


Outside the Red Cross warehouse. 


spondingly large cigar in he 
mouth, eyed us curiously. 
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We had been coming to 
the conclusion that if we 
left the ship nobody would 
shoot us, and we were nowat 
the point where we did not 
care if they did, if we could 
see the city first. So we 
simply left the ship in twos 
and threes and marched on 
the town. Some of us went 
to see General McKibben, 
who was Military Governor 
pro tem., and he gave us the 
welcome information that 
the stringent orders had 
been revoked and we were 
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free to go wherever we 
would. We stepped forth 
in the city as a man steps upon ice which 
he is not sure will hold him up. There 
was the yellow fever first, but that did not 
appear particularly evident and we very 
soon found, what is known new so gener- 
ally, that the reports of fever within the 
city were great.y exaggerated. Then it was 
hard to realize that all hostile demonstra- 
tions had ceaved. I, for one, had no idea 
that there were any Spanish soldiers at large 
in the city, and the thought of mixing so soon 
among them was not without excitement. 
Besides the expectant feelings in which we 
indulged in regard to the inhabitants, the 
city itself, the houses, the streets, everything 
about us—except to those who had previously 
been to Cuba or to Spain—were different from 
anything that we had ever seen before. 

Two wharves away from us the Red Cross 
ship, the State of Texas, wasunloading her tons 
of provisions. Already she had risen several 
feet higher out of the water. 


AT THE DOOR 


OF THE SPANISH MILITARY HOSPITAL 


The whole plaza is about one hundred and 
fifty feet wide. A few benches are placed at 
intervais on the open side, their backs to the 
harbor. Opposite is a long row of low plaster 
houses. It took me some time to realize that 
people lived in them. They locked like little 
stables, with their doors and windows so large 
as to be out of all proportion to the small 
size of the dwelling, but when I saw family 
groups seated in front, who eyed us curiously 
as we passed, I came to the cosciusion that 
they were seated in front of their family 
mansions. At the end of this plaza is a 
house in the midst of a little garden in which 
flowers of all varieties were runniag riot. 
A great royal Ponciana rose above the others. 
I leaned over the fence and plucked a yellow 
primrose, such as grow in the dear old _ gar- 
dens of New England. 

We turned back, and as we did so a group 
of well-dressed men and women who had 





The boxes, barrels, and bags 
were being hastily trundied to 
the great covered warehouse on 
shore, and a vast crowd of peo- 
ple—who shall say how hungry ? 
—were watching the process 
with absorbing interest. As time 
passed and it became evident 
that no supplies were to be de- 
livered to them that night, they 
departed one by one to their 
homes. 

My first stroll in Santiago was 
on the wide street or plaza which 
runs along the water-front. In 
the middle is a long grass-plot 








with a plaster wall on either side. 


A SPANISH BARRICADE 
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been talking excitedly near by suddenly be- 
came silent and watched us intently as we 
passed, with an eye decidedly unfriendly. 
One of the men shrugged his shoulders and 
cast upon me such a look of hatred that it 
made me shudder. I mention this because 
it was the only unfriendly demonstration 
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composed of a series of single, flat stones no 
wide enough for two to walk ab east. Th 
small horses which the Spanish officers ride 
canter at full speed down streets rivaling i 
their peril the stone stairway over which ou 
gallant Putnam dashed. But the Spaniard 
sits back jauntily with a cigarette in his 

mouth and glances noncha- 











GENERAL JOE WHEELER AND HIS SON 


which came to my notice during the two days 
which I spent in the city. 

We turned into a narrow street which led 
up the hill to the Cathedral plaza, upon which 
face also the Military Palace, the Venus Café, 
ard the swell Cuban Club. Several Spanish 


lantly to the right or left, 
wherever he can catch a 
glimpse of a pretty sefiorita. 
The Spanish soldiers are 
good horsemen. 

The four things which 
impressed me most in re- 
gard to the Spaniards were 
their small stature and com 
parative cleanliness, respect: 
ability, and intelligence of 
the men of the ranks. The 
officers are, in most all cases, 
gentlemen. The idea in 
my mind which these latter 
observations displaced was 
that Spain had called so 
often for troops, and more 
troops, that she had used up her best element 
and had fallen back largely on her protetariat. 
Another thing with which I was impressed 
was the smiling good humor invariably pic- 
tured on the face of every Spanish soldier 
that we met. It was not their war. 

We passed by some shops 











THE CHURCH OF SAN THOMAS 
The oldest church in Santiago. 

officers rode clattering past.. The streets of 
Santiago are all paved with large stones, 
some of which are sinking to join some sub- 
terranean geological stratum, leaving their 
companion-pieces in their original position. 
The sidewalks—where there are any—are 


in which were hardly anycus- 
tomers, and every few paces 
we were accosted by a man, 
woman, or child begging for 
“bread.” At the Military 
Palace we found officers of 
the Ninth United States 
Infantry. In the doorway 
sat a Cuban, his wife, and 
little baby; they rose re 
spectfully as we passed. 
The Palace is a large squa e 
building of stone, with spa 
cious stone-paved rooms, 
and a small courtyard, with 
a large fountain in the cen 
ter. Huge portraits of some 
of the Spanish sovereigns 
hang on the walls and gaze upon the present 
occupants with unchanged expression. Some 
of the Spanish officials talked together in a 
corner of one of the large rooms, and stood 
up with elaborate courtesy as we entered. 
There seems to be no twilight in Cuba, or 
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Santiago After 


none worth mentioning. It was dark when 
we left the Governor’s Paiace. There are 
some street-lamps in Santiago, and a little 
boy who was lighting them on the plaza 
came to us f-r a match. The streets were 
not only dark but quiet. The houses are all 
built close to the street and close to each 
other. They are of plaster or of stone. The 
windows and doors are huge. The former 
are without window-glass, but are heavily 
barred instead, and most of the doors are so 
large that there is a small door for ordinary 
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morning walk in Cuba, and we were all 
abroad at that time the next day. I went 
straight to the Cathedral. The whole city 
seemed awake and up, and how different it 
looked bathed in the sunshine of a cloudless 
day! The coloring of the houses stood out 
vividly, as did also the crumbling plaster 
and the marks traced by the elements of 
wind and rain on buildings that had stood a 
hundred years or more. I wondered if re- 
pairing was ever done in Santiago, for I saw 
no signs of it. On the way to the Cathedral 
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use cut into them at one side. As the dark- 
ness falls the inside shutters are thrown open, 
and the families sit in the windows, or out on 
the porch, if there happens to be one—it is 
generally inclosed by shutters—or in the door- 
way on the side streets. Near the top of 
the bill on which stands the Cathedral are 
houses of the wealthier classes, and a num- 
ber of powdered sefioritas—those who had 
not fled to El Caney—regarded us as curi- 
ously from behind their heavy bars as we 
regarded them. 

Half-past six is an excellent hour for a 


THE PLAZA 


we passed the market. As it is on a street 
which leads up a steep hill, great walls of 
stone have been built, presenting an unbroken 
surface to the street, and on the top of this 
the market rests. The stalls were almost 
empty, except for a litile fruit, yet people 
hovered about, drawn there, perhaps, by the 
force of association. 

There were a few early worshipers in the 
Cathedral, and as we approached the old bell 
clanged forth, mellow, deep toned, well sea- 
soned, The few women who were telling their 
beads were not so absorbed in their devotions 
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that they had no time to regard visitors. On 
the contrary, all faces were turned in our 
direction. A priest and a little acolyte in 
black cassocks stood near by, and finally 
came nearer in order to observe us more 
closely. The priests form a picturesque ele- 
men: in Santiago. I had noticed them the 








A SMALL CUBAN 


night before walking along the lower plaza in 
long black cassocks and b!ack beaver shove!- 
hats. They are all typical Spaniards; and 
for that reason I could not help wondering if 
the young priest at the Cathedral was filled 
with resentment or curiosity. We walked 





THE SPANISH TRENCHES 
With a box of Mauser bullets. 
inside and pointed to our cameras. He nodded 
his head, so we set then up and took some 
photographs of an opposite shrine. Pres- 
ently the priest beckoned to us to foliow him, 
and we did so, passing a tinsled effigy in 
the corner of Alfonso Something-or-Other on 
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[3 September 


horseback waving a banner in the air. Be- 
hind the high altar we went, and into the 
sacristry, and from thence to a pair of stairs 
which led to a balcony overlooking the church, 
where we took more pictures. In the rooms 
below which we had pas:ed I had caught 
a glimpse of some old portraits, so when we 
went down again we lingered 
to look. There were the pic 
tures in oil of all the Arch 
bishops of Santiago de Cuba, 
beginning with the first one in 
15—. Icannot call them por 
traits, because that would 
imply a certain degree of like- 
ness, and I should be sorry if 
they bore a resemblance to 
any of the godly and vener- 
able Archbishops of Santiago. 
But they were so quaint and 
flat and altogether fascinating, 
always bringing into such 
prominence the archiepiscopal 
ring, that I could have gazed 
at them much longer. Most 
ef them were hung in the 
council room, in the center of which stood a 
massive old table, and chairs of the same 
pattern were grouped about it. 

We fortunately ran across an intelligent 
Cuban who kindly took us in tow and con 
ducted us in the least time to all the places 
to which we should have 
gone. First of atl, we took 
him back to breakfast with 
us and extended to him the 
privilege of eating our awful 
ship’s fare which, poor 
though it was, I am sure he 
appreciated very highly. In 
all probability he had left an 
empty larder at home. 

There was only one house 
in Santiago which was in- 
jured very much by our shells. 
This stands close to the oldest 
church in the city. The shell 
fell in through the roof and 
exploded, going out again at 
several places and leaving 
behind it a scene of ruin and 
confusion. It wrecked two rooms, but the 
rest of the house is intact. The old parish 
priest welcomed us at the church across the 
street and stood benignantly by while we set 
off a flash-light. 

From the church we clambered up a so 
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Santiago After 


called street. There was an open sewer in 
the middle. Goats browsed near the top 
and small Cuban children played in the dirt, 
very lightly provided for as to clothes. The 
Military Hospital, an enormous low, square 
building colored a dull terra cotta, lay before 
us. It was still under Spanish officials, and 
the smart-looking soldier at the door waved 
us blandly to enter. Over seventeen hundred 
Spanish sick and wounded were quartered 
here, and very comfortable they seemed too. 
They were waited upon by Sisters of Charity, 
and many of them had their beds in the 
court-yard. The officers’ private rooms ran 
along in the outer building. Usually they 
had a growth of black beard and, in the 
white gowns provided by the hospital, their 
racial characteristics were accentuated—they 
were unmistakably Latins. I was surprised 
at the general cleanliness aud good order. 
To be sure tkere were piles of rubbish in a 
back court and the horns and skin of an ox 
lay there just as they had been taken off the 
animal, but there were such things as that on 
every street of the city—the carcasses of 
dogs or cats and other refuse too filthy to 
describe. The odors arising from them were 
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not pleasant and seemed sufficiently strong 
to germinate almost any kind of disease on 
the calendar! The people show a supreme 
indifference—an unconsciousness—in regard 
to such matters which demonstrates that this 
condition must be habitual and any departure 
from it would be hailed with astonishment. 
After leaving the hospital we skirted by 
the Spanish headquarters and entered a 
street which led us past several barricades to 
the trenches, the barbed-wire, and the bat- 
teries. On either side, in small plaster and 
brick houses which had been deserted by 
their owners, a thousand or more of the 
Spanish soldiers must have been quartered. 
They literally swarmed over the porches and 
coorsteps. Scme were eating a late break- 
fast of beans and coffee and mangoes. An 
orderly sent into the town from our head- 
quarters had stopped to chaff in a language 
of broken sentences and gestures. Take 
them as a whole they did not look very 
dilapidated, not so much so as many of our 
poor fellows. The Spanish uniform is es- 
pecially adapted to the climate. It looks 
like bed-ticking, only it is much thinner. 
The campaign hats are of straw, sometimes 
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with a cockade at the side. Sergeants had 
two long red stripes hanging loose from the 
shoulder to the wrist of the blouse. All the 
firearms had been given up, but many of the 
men still carried machetes. 

We returned from the Spanish trenches in 
time to do some shopping, not much tired by 
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the street till we met a soldier who possess 4 
something which we wished to buy. \\e 
touched it and said: 

“ Quantus ?” 

“Quatro pesos!” would come the answer 
with the most surprising alacrity, thouch 
probably the man had never before cons d- 
ered selling it. 

































































a ten-mile tramp. The city had become alive 
with Spanish soldiers and they were selling 
everything that they possessed. The contin- 
gent of war correspondents from the Aransas 
had had-no chance for many days to spend 
money. Bargaining for machetes was going 






































A CUBAN HUT NEAR THE TRENCHES 


9? 


“ No, no!” we would say, 
shaking our heads. 
“ Si, si!” he would reaffirm. 
“ Tres pesos?” 
“No, no!” with a wave of 
the finger. 
If we could agree on a 
_price in Spanish we handed 
over just half that amount 
in American money. In the 
meantime a great concourse 
of people would gather about 
and giggle and frown sym- 
pathetically. Buttons off the 
men’s coats were very popu- 
lar, chevrons, decorations— 
anything. The stores drove 
the briskest trade of months. 
Some of our officers had come over from camp 
to see about their tents still aboard the trans- 
ports—which now filled the harbor as it had 
never been filled before—and stopped to 
purchase soap and other luxuries! We 
bought fans, indicating what we wanted by 
waving our outspread hand 










































































back and forth. I inquired 
for clay water-bottles or 
‘“‘monkeys,” and they di- 
rected me to a valise store. 
A tooth-brush was _ pur- 
chased by more pointed 
gestures. 

Many of our number pat- 
ronized the Venus Café, 
where they got the best that 
the city afforded (which was 
not much) at exorbitant 
prices. The proprietor had 
recently been a Colonel of 
Spanish volunteers, but now 
he was a full-fledged Cuban 
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On the outskirts of the city. 
on with the Spaniards on all sides. They 
were bought at prices varying from one to 
six dollars. I secured one with a horn handle 
from a soldier, and a Cross of San Fernando, 
equivalent to the Victoria Cross of the Brit- 
ish army, from another. We walked along 


















































and took extreme pains to 

impress the fact of his new- 

found sympathies on the “Americanos.” 
There were many Spaniards in Santiago who 
turned Cuban about that time on short notice. 
We went straggling back to the Aransas 
laden with goods of all descriptions. On? 
man had three great clay water-bottles 
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dangling across his back and an armful 
of machetes. Another had happened on 
shawls and mantillas and fans. Some had 
succeeded in purchasing clothing; this was 
especially fortunate in the case of a repre- 
sentative of a Boston paper, who had been 
forced to clothe himself for a fortnight past 
in a pair of bright pink pajamas. 

A crowd still susged about the Red Cross 
warehouse—Spanish soldiers, Cuban and 
Spanish men, women, and children, negroes, 
half-breeds, all mingling amicably together, 
and kept at a distance by soldiers of the 
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Ninth Infantry, detailed to do guard duty 
there. Farther up the street, outside of a 
sort of “ diet kitchen” where the food was to 
be distributed, some thousands of people 
were gathered waiting, hungry-eyed, for bread. 

Santiago had been a surprise to us. We 
had not expected to find it so full of smiling 
peace and good humor. Hunger had come, 
but not starvation, and we were spared any 
awful glimpses of returning reconcentrados. 
It seemed as if on all sides one feeling had 
taken root and grown steadily—that of « good 
will towards men.” 





Come home ! 





W elcome 


By Florence Earle Coates 


i 


Come home! The Land that sent you forth 
From East and West, from South and North, 
Looks wistfully beyond her gates, 

Extends her arms and waits—and waits ! 


At duty’s call she stilled her woe; 

She smiled, through tears, and bade you go 
To face the death you would not shun. 
Brave hearts, return ! 


Your task ts done. 


Not as you journeyed come you back ; 
A glory is about your track 

Of deeds that vanquished tyranny 
And set.a tortured people free: 


Deeds, sprung of manhood’s finest grace, 
That envious Time will not efface ; 

Deeds that proclaim a Nation’s worth, 
And crown the Land that gave them birth. 


America but waits to greet 

And bless you, kneeling at her feet, 
Your standards fair in honor furled, 
The proudest mother in the world! 


The Land that sent you forth 
From East and West, from South and North, 
Looks wistfully beyond her gates, 

Extends her arms and waits / 
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Bismarck in His Home 
By Susan W. Selfridge 


Berlin a few winters ago that the feasi- 
bility of an American becoming a guest 
at Friedrichsruh was brought under discus- 
sion. The American Ambassador, to whom 
I presented an autograph letter from the 
President of the United States directing him 
to secure an invitation for me from the 
Castle, nearly fainted from shock at my audac- 
ity; he called in the First Secretary of Lega- 
tion to support his dictum: “ The thing is 
impossible, unheard of; no one reaches the 
Prince, who is regarded as greater than the 
Emperor; he refuses even royalty ; every day 
prominent countrymen and women of mine 
come here with such requests; they pull 
every imaginable wire, but the door remains 
closed. The idea is preposterous. Let me 
advise you to relinquish it before the disap- 
pointment makes you sick, like the frantic 
society lady we had here from Chicago last 
year on a similar errand. I am very sorry, 
but it is absolutely impossible, absolutely 
hopeless.”’ 
* But, your Excellency,” 1 exclaimed, 
“nothing is hopeless, nothing is impossible.” 
The situation, however, bristled with diffi- 
culties until I held a consultation with a Ger- 
man friend whose mother had been the con- 
fidante as well as lady-in-waiting to the old 
Empress Augusta, to which I summoned the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Navy, than whom 
there is no more gallant or clever officer 
in his Majesty’s realm. These friends de- 
clared that the Prince dearly loved a present, 
but an almost insurmountable difficulty lay in 
the selection of what might strike his fancy, 
for they said the attic cf the Schloss was full 
of gifts in cases which had never been opened, 
besides any quantity of the more acceptable 
sort which were distributed throughout the 
Cast'e. We paused; we considered; a diffi- 
cult problem confronted us. Then, like an 
inspiration, those charming lines of Longfel- 
low came into my thought which begin: 


| T was at a diplomatic dinner given in 


Thou too, sail on, O ship of state, 


Why skould I not send the old Prince a 
noble ship to bearmy message? Itwassoon 
built. The framework of the ship was three 
yarcs long, covered with quilted and emlossed 


laurel and oak leaves, as befitted an cld 
hero. Parma violets made the sails ; lilies-of- 
the-valley formed the ropes; at the two mast- 
heads flew the Prussizn and tke American 
colors. The cargo consisted of great purple 
grapes, outvying the largest plums in size, 
and hot-house strawberries sent from Italy 
In response to a telegram, as at this season 
of the year this favcrite fruit of the Prince 
was unattainable in Berlin; from underneath 
peeped the choicest apples of sunny France 
and the pomegranates of the South, while 
bunches of veritable acorns were studded 
here and there among the fruit, an heraldic 
emblem in the princely coat of arms. 

Then the Baroness von Pummer Escke and 
I sat down to wait in berlin while the ship 
was convoyed to Friedrichsruh by special 
messenger, together with a little letter which 
I had written, and another, elegant in diplo- 
matic ptrase and diction, from the American 
Ambassader. On his return we learned that 
the man had been taken into an anteroom in 
the Castle, whence, while the Old Chancellor 
and his family were gathered at table, he 
could peep through the glass door and watch 
the Prirce, to whom the butler at once car- 
ried my beautiful “Ship of State.” The 
Prince, surprised, rose to his feet, made a 
little tour of inspection around the laurel 
ship, perused the letters which had been 
handed to him, and called for a telegraph 
form. The message he then dictated reached 
me before the man could return to Berlin; 
after thanking Von Herzen for the schéne 
Geshenck, the message read, “Ich werde 
mich freuen Sie zu sehen,” and asked me to 
telegraph the date of my visit, as the Prince 
would order the Hamburg express, which 
rushes past the Castle, to stop at the Fried- 
richsruh station—an insignificant place by 
the roadside. Thus did his Excellency the 
Ambassador’s * utterly impossible ” come to 
pass ! 


As the carriage, with rather dilapidated 
blue liveries, drew up before the Castle, sev- 
eral gentlemen and a bevy of men servants 
stood at the entrance, and barely was there 
sufficient time to get out of my long Alex- 
andrine coat before Countess Rantzan-Bis- 
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marck, the only daughter and lady of the 
house, entered the garde-robe, and directly 
behind her stood the Prince! 

From that moment through the long hours 
of my visit, amazement came like a series of 
electric shocks. I had looked to see an old 
man, a little bent, a little tremulous, the bur- 
den and heat of the day written visibly over 
face and figure. But as his Serene High- 
ness presented his arm, and, with the great 


Dane, Tyrus II., close at heel, we swept 
through a series 
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spair for his statue and I for my remini 
cences. Soon, however, the contracted fe 
tures relaxed under the revivifying influen 
of meat and drink, and the conversatio 
subsided as the Prince began to talk. 
Immediately there was a sustained hus! 

an eager leaning forward to catch every wor. 
as if an oracle now spoke, the family man 
festing a reverent attention which I fancie. 
was mixed with a good deal of fear ar 
personal dread springing from a clos: 
and frequent 





of  reception- ;— 
rooms to the 
waiting lunch- 
table,he seemed 
like a magnifi- 
cent running 
soldier, erect, 
swift, the per- 
sonification of 
physical grace 
and power, who 
had come _ to 
greet me out of 
some old Re- 
man world. In- 
stinctive and 
masterful, he 
turned to read 
my innermost 
thought before 
he drew back 
the chair where 
he placed me 
at his right 
hand. 

Around the 
table, in the 
center of which 
stood my seduc- 
tive gift, gath- 
ered his sons le 








acquaintanc: 

with temper and 
moodiness. But 
nervousness 
and __irascibl 

ness are hard], 
| to be wondered 
at in the great 

lonely old man 
who supported 
solitarily for 
long years the 
weight and the 
responsibility 
of the creation 
of anew Father- 
lind. He has 
been the best 
table-talker of 
his time, but 
he loves mono. 
logue, and from 
the mighty am- 
bassador to the 
tradesman or 
photographer 
whom he invari 
ably invites to 
his table if at 
the Castle on 
bzsiness, the 








and daughter, 
bis physician, 
Dr. Schweninger, as dark and as handsome 
as the Mephistopheles whom he resembles, 
and the handsome young sculptor, Berwald- 
Schwerin, a soc-in-law of the famous Kopf, 
invited here at the solicitation of the Grand 
Duchess of Mecklenberg-Sterlitz to study 
the features of his Excellency for a statue 
he was to model. The Prince, who suffers 
from an acute neuralgic affection which con- 
tracts the entire right side of the face, render- 
ing speech impossible for the time, began the 
meal in great pain; the sculptor sat in de- 


PRINCE BISMARCK 
From a photograph taken in 1894, 


conversation, 
except for oc- 
casional suggestion, is all on oneside. None 
can desire a greater privilege than to be 
an entranced listener, nor does the Prince 
desire better than to win a perpetual atten- 
tion. 

When Bismarck represented Prussia at the 
Frankfort Diet, he visited Prince Metternich 
at his Rhenish chateau, and when the ques- 
tion was asked, how had he gotten on with 
the old statesman? he replied, “ Oh, beauti- 
fully. I listened quietly to all his s:ories, 
only striking the bell every now and then til! 
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it rang agaio. 
old gentleman.” 

His speech was marked by great delibera- 
tion and a perceotible hesifancy. as if his 
mind scught the neatest phraseology to cloak 
his thought. Each word was freighted to 
send an echo down the avenue of time, 
Occasionally his sentences were as terribly 
involved as an editorial in a German news- 
paper, and in his parliamentary speeches 
they have been known to exceed a foot of 
print. 

“ But surely, Durchlaucht.” 1 said in re- 
sdonse to a neat compliment on my knowl- 
e¢ge of his native tongue, “you speak 
English ?” 

‘‘ Yes,” ke replied, with a smile, “I believe 
1 am more or less fami iar with all the lan- 
guages. Asa young man of forty-two, while 
I was at St. Petersburg, I studied and spoke 
Russian. That was an excellent school, 


That pleases the garrulous 


Among other things I learned there the art 
of saying nothing in a great many words. I 
made a practice of writing elaborate articles 
for our diplomatic bureau, which I polished 
to the h'ghest degree, and of which neither I 
nor any one else could comprehend as much as 
a word : this, we considered, was diplomacy. 
I was married then, and I remember the 
smallness of our income did not admit of our 
entertaining elaborately, so we would invite 
the people in to pot-luck. I was compelled 
to expend fifteen or twenty, sometimes even 
twenty-five, roubles each time I paid the Czara 
visit. If I went at the request of the Fmperor, 
itcostevenmore. The coachman and footmen 
who fetched me, the house steward and other 
servants, must all be feed. Then there was 
the runner with high, round feathers on his 
head like an Indian, who got five roubles for 
going before me through the great corridors 
of the palace to the Emperor’s rooms 
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money, but political events 
are not always of a kind 
aftect the money market at 
once. Of course matte: 
could be complicated so 
to affect the exchange a1 
produce a fall, but that woul 
be dishonorable. A certai 
French Minister did this, an 
made a fortune. The only 
attempt I ever made to specu- 
late in stocks on my know] 
edge of state secrets was i 
connection with the Neu! 
chatel incident, when I was 
sent from Berlin to Paris 
expecting that Napoleon 
would favor my mission, and 
if such were the case, it 
meant war with Switzerland. 
So, ex route for the French 
capital, I called on the banke: 
kothschild, in Frankfort, to 
ask him to sell certain securi- 
ties he held for me. When 
he endeavored to dissuade 
me, I insisted, telling him, 
‘If you knew what I know, 
you would say as I do.’ 

«“ But the policy in Berlin 
shifted materially, and I was 
left to mourn the loss of my 
valuable securities. Gam- 
betta was supposed to have 
realized five millions by the 
war. Napoleon III. is com- 
monly supposed to have saved 
eighty million francs during 
his nineteen years’ reign, but 
I do not believe it. Thi 
Duke of Morny, who was as 
unprincipled as he was agree 


. able, had a curious manner 
AAover online 





A BOLD SIGNATURE 


Bismarck’s name carved by himself on the Carcerthiir (prison door) 


at Gottingen University. 

“ There was always another coachman to 
carry me back. We Prussians were wretch- 
edly paid, getting a salary of 25,000 thalers 
[£3,750], and 8,000 thalers[ £1,200] for house- 
rent. The French Ambassador got £12,000 
a year, and charged his Government with the 
expenses of his entertainments. But we were 
not expected to live in St. Petersburg beyond 
our incomes, 

“ Diplomatists have the reputation of tak- 
ing advantage of their position to make 


of making gains. I remem- 
ber that when he came to 
St. Petersburg as Ambassa 
dor he brought many elegant equipages with 
him for himself; his servants had a carriage 
apiece, and his secretaries each had two: 
his trunks were filled with laces and silks 
and magnificent toilettes for the ladies 

everything arriving free of duty; and he sold 
the entire impedimenta for something like 
eight hundred thousand roubles. Those were 
the days when the ability to drink off a large 
hornful of champagne at a single draught con 
stituted a passport to the diplomatic servi: 
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Bismarck in 


“ My greatest happiness while in Russia 
was the magnificent sport. At Skiernievice 
| have shot fallow-deer for five hours, and 
then hunted hare; and in Finland, where we 
had superb sport, I have shot elk, bears, and 
wolves. There was an enormous quantity of 
blackcock and woodceck which the Fins. and 
Samoyeds used to shoot with small rifles 
withcut ramrods, and with bad powder. It 
may seem an anomalous condition, but I was 
always well out in the cold air, which is not 
so bad, for every one is used to struggling 
with it; itwas at the balls and theaters that 
I caught cold. The company at the house 
of the Archduchess Helena, who was a 
great wit was most agreeable, but it was still 
more agreeable to go off on the big bear- 
hunts wrapped in my furs, with high boots, 
and my big brown juff'ss leather cloak. We 
used to keep some young cubs in the house, 
among whom Mischka was the favorite, 
and he and some of my ret foxes used to 
walk about among the plates and glasses on 
the dinner-table, which amused our gues‘s but 
frightened the footmen, as they would get 
every now and again a nip in the calf of 
their legs.” 

Talking of all these savage conditions 
brought a gleam into Bismarck’s eye, and | 
ventured to chaff kim about his life as a 
diplomat; not, indeed, with fair ladies, for, 
with all the enmity and jealousy inspired 
among his enemies by his extraordinary 
career, the most ill-natured has not discovered 
a spot to point at on his moral horizon. 

“ Did you never hear it said,’ he laugh- 
ingly asked, “ that all Prussian Ambassadors 
die or go mad? I used to be as fearful of 
becoming a Minister as of taking acold bath, 
But, my dear child, there has always been so 
much szs¢in my life, and so much hard work, 
I was long ago weary ; but God's willis like a 
great sea that always remains. All other 
things come and go: man’s love and passion ; 
avarice and ambition; war and psgace, each 
its turn at the wheel, and God’s ship rides 
on. Aus der Ewigkeit, zu der Ewigkeit hin. 
We should not demand too much, nor imag- 
ine that we have conquered the world be- 
cause we have labored with tightened breath 
to accomplish our part. If we remain simple, 
we can hope for peace. The earth seems 
full of hypocrisy and jugglery. Who is not 
vain and malicious? I have often felt that 
so much depends upon how life ripens our 
nature, which is sometimes like a plank full 
of wormholes, and rotten, as some people 
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IN STULENT DAYS 


are, to the very bottom. No, no; the only 
way is to begin life with a purpose. 

“ Since the begining of my career the north 
star towhich I looked has been to accom- 
plish the unification of Germany, and, that 
done, to create a constitution that would 
endure. It seems odd to me now that at 
G6ttingen my whole attitude was opposition 
to the unity party; yet surely, though unrec- 
ognized ther, the prophetic stirring must 
kave possessed my soul of what I was later 
to do and dare. Since I first became a 
minister I have never belonged to any faction. 
Seeing only the end in view, I have plowed 
alike through friend and foe to obtain my 
purpose, and if it has been said that I sold 
my soul to the devil, it was at least a Teutonic 
one! 

«| have been hated by all in turn, and have 
been liked by few. But I was spared the 
craving for the flower of popularity. 

“Through every shadow of sorrow and 
bitterness I have preserved two articles of 
faith—belief in God and the final unification 
of the Fatherland. Why should I have dis- 
turbed myself and forced myself to incessant 
work—always the Zhun und Tretben—if | 
had not been possessed with the thought that 
I must do my duty for Christ's sake? When 
I have felt as though I could throw off this life 
like a dirty shirt, the saving thought has 
always come that belief in God makes it worth 
while to live.” 

“ What a pity it seems, Durchlaucht, that, 
since you speak English so admirably, you 
have not been in our country,” I said, after a 
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in’ seasickness. The wate: 
was very rough and I wa 
very miserable. I ,was tor 
tured with the idea of being 
thrown into the Channel 
among the currents, to be 
ground to pieces, and, sink- 
ing to the bottom, add to the 
corpses and wrecks which 
already strewed the bottom 
of the sea. 

“IT consider that a knowl 
edge of English is now neces- 
sary to the conduct of the 
commerce of the civilized 
world. England has dis- 
trusted and disliked me, but 
I have always refrained from 
giving her advice, and have 
only restrained her at times 
in certain pretensions which 
were injurious to the legiti- 
mate interests of Germany. 
I was never a Colonnial 
Mensch, and I never disliked 
the naticn, but if I had in the 
entire course of my life in- 
flicted upon Germany kalf 
the igncminy and weakness 
which Mr. Gladstone man- 
aged to infl ct in a few short 
years on England, I would 
not have had the courage to 
look my countrymen in the 
face again. This is par- 
ticularly true with regard to 
English influence in Egypt, 








PRINCE BISMARCK 

From a photograph taken in 1885. 
moment’s pause; for I think every one of us 
at table felt subdued ard impressed by the 
Prince’s honest avowal of his Christian faith. 

“ Well, a bet very nearly carried me off to 
your country,” Bismarck replied. It was 
at Gottingen. I laid a wager with Amory 
Coffin, an American, for twenty-five bottles 
of champagne, the loser to cross the seas for 
it, that Germany would be united in twenty 
years. In 1873 I remembered the bet and 
intended going to America for it, but they 
wrote me that my poor college friend was 
dead. 

“ You know I have been in England, and 
although I spoke the language in my youth, 
that country was the high school where I 
perfected myself in English. The journey 
across the Channel was my first experience 


which I did everything pos- 
sible to support. I hoped 
the British Government, by its interference 
in Egypt, would maintain order there as 
negotiorum gestor of European interests, and 
take a care of the finances, both in the inter- 
ests of the country and of the bondholders; 
however, we did not realize our expecta- 
tions. But the Lord knows how to turn even 
our errors to our advantage!” 
‘You give one the impression, Prince, of 
not greatly admiring our English cousins.” 
“Not at all; they are a great people. 
Summing up the experiences of a lifetime, I 
believe that people are rewarded with suc- 
cess according to the amount of Teutonic 
blood in their veins, and only just so long as 
they preserve the peculiarities of this race. 
The English are a striking sample cf the 
judicious mixture of races to get the thor- 
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oughbred article, be it man or beast. How- 
ever, they were only a truly great nation 
while drinking was fashionable among them. 
Germany could have adopted for her own 
good many English ways—English fear of 
God and English respect for the law. The 
Kaiser has endeavored to introduce the Eng- 
lish observance of Sunday among us, but a Sun- 
day spent in England is one of my saddestrecol- 
lections. Being young then and just arrived, 
I set about whistling, when a pious neighbor 
informed me it was not permitted a man to 
whistle in London on the Lord’s day; and 
this so angered me that I left at once, for I 
did not enjoy having my hberty restrained. 
However, in Frankfort, when I was less par- 
ticular than I am now, we always ate very 
plain food on Sundays, and I never used 
the carriage on that day on account of the 
servants I recall a funny experience with 
an English family when I was a youthful 
Jahriger, \t happened one day that I was 
obliged to go, all dusty and dirty, straight 
from duty to the hotel where I tock my meals. 
Chance placed me alongside people who had 
just arrived, and who, puzzled by my not im- 
maculate appearance, began to discuss me. 
One of the ladies considered it impossible 
that I was an officer, and yet she said I had 
not the hands of a private. I listened in 
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silence to the discussion. Suddenly the lady 
reached for the mustard-pot, but failed to 
get it; whereupon I handed it to her, saying 
in my best English, ‘It is empty, but if you 
wish for some I will call the waiter to bring 
you another’ Tableau!” 

Although nearly four hours had elapsed 
siuce we first sat down at table, I have no 
recollection of the dishes served by the retinue 
of servants. or the butler, a complacent- 
looking Teuton whose seventeen years of 
service gave him the privilege of wearing a 
blue serge sack-coat and a large gold chain 
over his ample breast. There was a momen- 
tary interruption as the coffee and liqueurs 
were placed on the board, cigars were handed 
to the gentlemen, the Countess lit a cigarette 
and the Prince, who had been drinking 
various wines, champagne, and beer, began 
ona fresh quart bottle of extra dry, while he 
puffed away at the first of three great por- 
celain pipes with enormous stems which 
stood erect in an umbrella-jar now placed 
beside his chair by the attentive butler. 

The visitor's book with pen and ink were 
put before me, while the Prince took up some 
photographs of himself, one with arms crossed 
over his breast exciting his displeasure. 
“Why was I photographed in such a posi- 
tion?’ he exclaimed. “I never assume it; 
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my arms are much too short to cross. I am 
not a foseur. No, you must not carry that 
thing off. You wish me to select for you the 
photograph I prefer? It is the one, I believe, 
in the soft slouch hat. [A reproduction of 
this photograph may be found in The Outlock 
for August 6.—THE Epirors.] I like soft 
hats and pliable cravats in my old age, and 
unstarched cuffs to my shirts. And now, 
dear child, this is the first time I have written 
my name this year [January 13],” he said, 
handing me the photograph, on which it had 
given him some trouble to inscribe the name 
and date. 

“T live here a hermit in my last days,’ 
Bismarck said presently ; “it fatigues me to 
see people; but to-day has been a great hap- 
piness to me. I have liked several of your 
countrymen. There was Motley, and Ban- 
croft. Bancroft always struck me as the 
ideal American Ambassador. His scholastic 
sedateness was all the more agreeable in con- 
trast with the annoyance which the wife of 
one of his predecessors caused me. This 
lady considered herself specially privileged. 
At the receptions of the diplomatic corps 
she invariably stood in the open space through 
which their Majesties were to pass. Like 
a field-marshal in front of his armies, she 
stood before the diplomatic array; one after 
another the chamberlains attempted to re- 
move her, but it took an army of them to 
get her back in line. I can comprehend all 
races and nations, even the Irish, who are an 
effeminate people with small brains and im- 
mense sentimentality, but I cannot overcome 
my aversion to the negroes; to me they ap- 
pear like a caricature of the white man. 
Hence my great interest in the United States, 
where they enter with such momentum into 
the racial question. It does not astonish me 
that Social Democracy plays no important 
role in America, appearing only in the great 
centers, where it is readily suppressed, for the 
population is spread over such tremendous 
areas. This hot-house plant of our civiliza- 
tion only flourishes with you where the people 
are closely packed together. It appears to 
me that both England and America are dis- 
playing warlike tendencies; the Chino-Jap- 
anese conflict has ushered in this general 
desire to clash arms. I am astonished by 
the energy of the Japanese in contrast with 
the lethargy of the Chinese. 
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‘Some people see in the Chinese a menace 
to Europe; but the quiescent state of these 
people for centuries past shows this to be a 
groundless fear. It is far more probable 
that Japan must be considered in relation to 
the injury she will cause our mercantile rela- 
tions than that China will ever enter the lists 
as a political power. How man and the hour 
change! Our century has accomplished 
much, but not everything; yet what tremen- 
dous progress I see in luoking back over my 
life! The change in our ideas, in my own 
estimate of conditions, is marvelous. For 
instance, in my youth the Seven Years’ War 
and the War of Freedom appeared very close 
together, and yet there was an interval of 
fifty-two years between them. 

“What a long time I have lived! I could 
have seen Napoleon I. Fortunately, fate 
perm‘tted us to accomplish our work at dif- 
ferent epochs. I had a sufficiency with old 
Nap the Third! 

“Tam not indifferent to what people will 
say of me when I am no more; ingratitude 
in high places has robbed my sun of all its 
brightness, embittered my latter years, and, 
like my friend in the Vatican, has made me 
a prisoner in my Sachsenwald. But I know 
how faithful was the service I rendered 
my King, and I declined their pension, for 
no one shall say that I ended my career by 
running after a reward like an industrious 
and conscientious postman on New Year’s 
Day.” 


Later we came together into the great 
drawing-room, cozy and old-fashioned, with 
sofas and arm-chairs dressed in chintz, the 
lamps burning brightly, and the samovar 
already steaming in preparation for the tea. 

The sculptor, radiant, and seeing visions 
of a new statue beatified, said he had caught 
a softened look on the face of his Serene 
Highness unknown to the fraternity; and the 
Countess exclaimed in English as in perfect 
adoration she gazed at her father, “I have 
never seen papa in a more amiable mood 
than he is to-day.”” Then the Great Dane 
woke from his sleep as we heard the whistle 
of the approaching train which was to carry 
me away, Prince Bismarck rose from his seat, 
and, followed by the dog, we linked hands 
like little children and in silence walked 
together to the door. 
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ATIVE authors claim Bismarck not 
N unfrequently for their own field. 

His writings have the prime merits 
of good compositions. They are well formed 
and welldefined. They possess marrow, and 
have shape. Nor are they wanting in a cer- 
tain kind of polish; such polish, namely, as 
that which results from hard utterance. He 
chose his sentences and weighed his words ; 
for which reason many of his sayings are 
like coins, and bear not only the stamp of 
nationality, but pass in the popular currency 
of speech for proverbs and old saws. He 
had a way of putting things that is inimita- 
ble. As he often wrote, moreover, as he 
talked, his speeches read like his table-talk 
when pronounced aloud. There is the same 
swing to both—the swing of deliberate prog- 
ress towards a point within clear view. 
The irregularity of passion plays no part in 
any of his writings. Now and then there is 
an accent of good fellowship or of contem- 


plation; but the great bulk of his observa- 
tions are intellectual in origin, and win the 
mind of the reader without touching his heart. 

He uses, in the main, two very different 


manners of expression. One of these is 
dignified and elegant; the other, homely and 
gruff. The first is likewise elaborate, while 
the second is concise. But they do not suc- 
ceed each other after the fashion of periods. 
On the contrary, one intrudes pell-mell upon 
the other, the elusive blandness of the rhetoric 
of his official reports being broken in upon 
by outbursts of plain terms, while the direct- 
ness of his familiar let‘ers is interrupted in 
like wise by isolated companies of stilting 
paragraphs. He employs diplomatic and 
technical phrases without stint, but seems 
uneasy until an outright comment is got in 
somewhere or somehow. 

Whatever the manner may be, however, 
the meaning is always clear. Bismarck’s pages 
are not among those in German literature 
which baffle foreign readers by the nebulous 
texture of their sentences. His sentences are 
long, for the most part, it is quite true. But 
they are distinct; the members that compose 
them are divided sharply, and the sequence 
of the words, like that of the thought, is 
logical and close. 


The diplomatic correspondence contains 
numerous French idioms and turns of ex- 
pression. But in the speeches and letters 
there is plenty of abundant, pure, colloquial 
German, mingled here and there with primi- 
tive phrases analogous to Low-German forms 
of speech. He quoted from others, both 
verbally and in paraphrase. The incidents 
are too rare, however, for a man to think of 
him as a quotation-monger. 

As to how the Prince came to Low German, 
it may be accounted for, probably, by the 
associations of his early youth. His birth- 
place, Schoenhausen, lies in the Saxon dis- 
trict, it will be remembered, where Luther 
himself was born, : His parents quitted it for 
Pomerania, in 1816—the death of an old 
curmudgeon of a cousin having made Captain 
von Bismarck the heir of three estates near 
Naugard too full of woods and game to be 
withstood—but in doing so they left one 
dialect-speaking country for another still 
morerude. The firstsounds, therefore, which 
the future Chancellor heard spoken, and tried 
to imitate, thus came to be about the two 
most primitive ones of all of those which Ger- 
many affords in the way of speech. His 
nurses were stout, Platt-speaking peasant 
girls, and his train of attendant playfellows, 
in the home villages, Platt-speaking boys. 
In winter he was carried to Berlin with the 
family, to be sure, and in Berlin High 
German is spoken; but the trouble was, 
Otto still heard the familiar Platt even here. 
Indeed, he saw less of life in the city, on the 
whole, than in the country, his clever, 
handsome mother, as well as his handsome, 
simple-witted father, being used to devote the 
hours to society there which had fallen, in 
the solitude of Kniephof, to the nursery and 
park. Hisschool years added English, French, 
and literary and juristic German to his first 
childish acquirements, without driving Platt 
out of his mind, however, for he came in 
contact with the peasantry on his vacations 
home. He retained a fondness for Low 
German always, and liked using it, on occa- 
sion, as a landlord to his menials. Of the 
two tongues, Platt-Deutsch or French, which 
took up best the essence of his genius 
there can hardly be a doubt; the query is 
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answered by the fact that no especial diplo- 
matic remark of his ever came into vogue, 
although diplomacy occupied the best years 
of his life. If his felicitous condensations 
of thoughts into words be looked into, they 
are found to be homely references partaking 
of Platt ruggedness, and are like farm crow- 
bars, that hoist wayside, common truths on 
end. The characteristic French axiom, on 
the contrary, is always a very superfine thing, 
and poniard-like in direction and aim. The 
Chancellor could get such off; he could sptit 
argumentative hairs, and spin, weave, and 
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From a photograph taken in 1894. 


brocade a political texture fit to beat the 
oldest hand at such work. His dispatches 
and circular notes are confounding as much 
because of the tight, neat, firm speciousness 
of their logic as for their audaciousness. 
But this refinement is the result of labor, not 
of inspiration. Bismarck’s genius lay else- 
where ; and in consequence his happy hits lie 
elsewhere too. They have synthesis, not 
analysis, for their nature. For this reason he 
could sum up the case of Friedrich, Duke of 
Schleswig-Holstein-Augustenburg, in the one 
sententious phrase, ‘‘ The same hands that 
rear chickens always know how to-wring their 
necks ’"—a wonderful wxultum in parvo in 
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view of the fact that the Duke was, in truth 
a pretender of Prussian incubation, and ha: 
his neck wrung, politically speaking, soo: 
after by the Prussian Minister. Very ap 
condensation lies, too, in the assertion tha 
he “ gathered his views from the green land 
net from the green table.” Then conside 
the amusing slur cast at Great Britain: “ Anc 
the hereditary parliamentary kings, who aré 
wont to be led from out behind the coulisses 
where they are kept when a change of minis 
try is demanded, in order to sign fresh ap 
pointments, and are then made to retire 
again after having supplied the oppositio: 
with a new fortress to storm and new men to 
point its arrows at.” 

In this connection, furthermore, it becomes 
noticeable, I think, that the Chancellor’s pol 
icy is not set forth, like most statesmen’s, 
in selected terms, but gets summed up in 
single phrases which have himself for their 
author; “ferro et igni,” “ might goes before 
right.” These verbal nutshells are charac 
teristic, not merely of the spirit of his state 
craft, but of his synthetically mental grasp, 
and natural style of expression. 

The fact is, Bismarck knew the secret of 
writing well and graphically. Whether he 
learned the art through precept or discov- 
ered it by himself does not appear; but only 
that he possessed it, and possessed it con 
sciously. ‘ After your departure,” he writes 
to his sister, Malvina, in 1844, “I naturally 
found the house very lonely. I sat down by 
the hearth, smoked and philosophized on 
how unnatural and egotistic it is when girls 
who have brothers—and above all unmarried 
brothers—go and marry and carry on as if 
there was not’ ing in the world for them to 
do but follow their affections; a selfishness 
our sex, and I personally, know ourselves to 
be happily free from. On seeing how un- 
fruitful these reflections were, I got up from 
the green leather chair, on which you used 
to whisper and exchange kisses’ with Miss 
and Oscar, atd plunged into election affairs, 
from which I emerged with the conviction 
that five votes for certain and two uncertainly 
inclined towards my election, four for Krug’s, 
sixteen to eighteen for Arnim’s, and twelve 
to fifteen for Alvensleven’s, so I chose to 
retire altogether. Now I live here with 
father. reading, smoking, and walking out. 
helping him eat lampreys and play at what he 
is pleased to call fox-hunting. We go out 
namely with Ihle, Bellin, and Carl in the rain. 
or with Réaumur pointing as at present to 
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six degrees of cold, encircle, in the greatest 
silence and with every precaution against 
giving the wind, a pine knoll which we three 
are as good as certain contains not a living 
creature except a couple of old women per- 
haps, gleaning dry twigs, and Ihle, Carl, and 
two dogs enter it, giving vent to the most 
fearful and curious cries, particularly Ihle. 
Father stands motionless and attentive, with 
his rifle cocked, precisely as if he really ex- 
pected game, until Ihle calls out close by: 
‘Ha Ja la he he at ’m he he,’ in the strangest 
gutturals, when father asks me innocently if 
I ‘haven’t seen anything?’ I answer, ‘ No! 
not the least thing!’ in a tone of astonish- 
ment as natural as I can possibly make it. 
Thereupon we go to some other piece of 
wood whose certainty of game Ihle knows 
tow to make believe he is sure of, grumble 
about the weather, and begin the same com- 
edy over again. The thing is kept up three 
to four hours, without the zeal of father, 
Ihle, and Fingal cooling sor one moment. 

‘Besides these diversions, we amuse our- 
selves by looking at the orange-house twice a 
day, the sheepfold once, the thermometers 
hourly, aad, since the weather has cleared up, 
have set the clocks striking after the sun in 
such harmony that only the library clock 
now gives one stroke after those of the other 
rooms have finished striking a fempo. 
Charles V. was a stupid fellow! You can 
easily see that I have no time left over on 
my hands, after such manifold occupations, to 
visit the curate; as he has no voice to give 
for the county council, I haven’t been there 
once; it wasn’t possible. The Elbe is full 
of ice; the wind is east by southeast; the 
new thermometer from Berlin stands at 8°; 
the barometer at 28.8. I tell you these 
things in order to set youan example how to 
write! Mention in your letters to father 
more of the small incidents of your life, and 
it will give him the most infinite pleasure; 
tell him who have visited you and Curt, 
whom you have called on, what you have to 
eat, how the horses are, how the servants 
behave, if the doors squeak, and whether the 
windows close tightly; in short, give facts, 
details.” 

The library referred to here is shown now- 
adays, as it may be mentioned in passing, 
to public sightseers, as is the case, indeed, 
with pretty nearly the whole spacious house, 
with its numerous low rooms and chambers— 
Schoenhausen having been turned into a 
museum of Bismarckian memorials, In 1844 
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Bismarck used the books in the two old book- 
cases a good deal more, probably, than he 
cares to intimate to his sister. For he was 














PRINCESS BISMARCK 
From a photograph taken in 1888. 
always what a layman would call “a great 
reader.” And in Pomerania. where he was 
managing Kniephof, at this cate, his law 
studies and one year of military service not 
having led to anything, chiefly because both 
inclination and money were wanting—in 
Kniephof there were no books, or as good 
as none, which was one reason why he drank 
and caroused so there. Here, on the other 
hand, were nearly two hundred, and it would 
be hard for a man t> find more knowledge 
in an equally small number of volumes. The 
fact that their number was limited had proved 
an advantage, rather than otherwise; for 
their turn to be read came round the oftener, 
and the contents were remembered the better 
because of the frequency of the reperusals. 
How much he had absorbed from the « Thea- 
trum Europeum ” he was surprised himself to 
see on entering into public life. His historical 
knowledge was not only much completer than 
most men’s, it had a governmental coloring 
that showed differently from the school-room 
information of the run of politicians. He 
fell into traps sometimes. to be sure, for this 
same reason. For example, he was sitting in 
the Assembly of the Three Estates, just about 
three years subsequent to this date, when a 
Liberal speaker, in arguing for the adoptign 
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of a written constitution fcr Prussia, men- 
tioned the fact of the people having roused 
themselves in 1813, in order to obtain the 
promised grant of a constitution; a fact 
which Bismarck’s historical authorities had 
failed to emphasize. So he rose from his 
seat and said he objected to that interpreta- 
tion; the ground of the uprising was the 
popular hatred of the French occupation of 
the country. 

« You know little about the matter,” cried 
an elder deputy. ‘ You were not living then. 
The King published a proclamation promising 
a constitution if we would take up arms; it 
was posted up in Breslau and here in Berlin.” 
Bismarck was nozplused. But he had always 
had a way of extracting himself from pitfalls, 
and knew how to perform it, moreover, in 
such manner as to damage bis adversary 
more by his liberation than he had suffered 
hurt by his tumble; and so now. Rising 
again calmly, he said in substance that ‘it 
was true he was not living at the time, and 
had often regretted it, for he should have 
liked to figtt against Napoleon. He had 
taken it for granted that it was his despotic 
yoke which the country was resenting. He 
had to hear now it was a national one. He 
was not grateful for the information, and no 
longer regretted not having lived then.” 

In Kniephof he had enjoyed ruffling the 
tempers of his fellow-squires by giving vent 
to the liberal opinions which he had heard 
advanced by * Jack” Motley and other chums 
of his university and Rhineland days, and 
which, for that matter, were being preached 
pretty generally by Germans, too, in as far 
as they belonged to the political parties 
which were demanding parliamentary govern- 
ment and the unification of German States. 
But when matters became serious, as they 
did in this year (1847) and the next, * the 
blood of nature proved stronger than the 
water of adoption.” He realized that he was 
“the King’s man, from the crown of his head 
to the calves of his legs,” and felt moved to 
his uttermost depths to work in behalf of the 
throne. The family were willing to make 
things easy for him, in the hope of his really 
doing something at last towards starting into 
a diplomatic career, which their mother had 
always said was the one he was most suited 
for; so he set out for Berlin, from whence he 
traveled up and down the country, forming 
tory unions and establishing a tory press. 
His first journalistic writing was done for 
such a paper of his own founding, the « New 
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Prussian Gazette,” which still survives and is 
known widely under its popular sub-title « Di. 
Kreuz-Zeitung,” a remarkable newspape: 
which is as feudalistic in tone to-day as i 
was fifty years ago, as much an organ o 
Prussian squiredom, and the credo of mon 
archical orthodoxy ; for which reasons it turne! 
on its founder in the sixties and combate: 
him in the eighties (during the Kultur Kampf), 
and outlived his disgrace and fail, in th 
beginning of thenineties. But at this period, 
in the fifties, Bismarck in his speeches out 
does the “Kreuz-Zeitung” in ultra-monarch- 
icalism, advocating resistance to the popula: 
cry for a Constitution, and objecting to all 
reforas. When the Constitution was ratified 
finally in 1850, after the Revolution had been 
crushed by the steel arm of the military, he 
expresses himself as being “ grateful only for 
the clause in it which makes the ministers 
resporsible to the crown and not to parlia 
ment.” He detests parliaments, and a repub 
lican reader can hardly read his perorations 
against popular government without mixed 
amusement and resentment. But they were 


reported in Pomerania in those days, as 
they would be still, by the local Sir Roger 
de Coverleys with untinctured approbation, 


and the general gratification of the Pomer- 
anian country-side society was witnessed with 
rapture by the girl who had pledged her troth to 
the speaker while he was without credit and un- 
known. Bismarck certainly reached the zenith 
of his emotional life, attained the high x7veau 
of his intellectual circumspection, and en- 
joyed the best health he ever had, in « the 
Frankfort period.” It includes the seven 
years after his marriage with Johanna in 
1849, from 1852-59. The beginning is 
marked in the letters by the confessions to 
Johanna and longings for moonshine and 
sonatas from Beethoven; the end, by the 
Little Book, as it is usually entitled—or a 
recapitulation of the political relation between 
Austria and Prussia. The marvelous full- 
ness of the latter is as much the harvest of 
jealous patriotism as of professional experi- 
ence. In between lie abundant accounts of 
numerous journeys, scenes in Hungary, at 
fashionable watering-places, royal courts and 
hunting-grounds, all in a strain of humorness 
and pitch of robust joyousness, such as never 
appear in his correspondence again. 

“T have just come from the steamboat,” he 
writes to Johanna from Ofen, on the 23d of 
June, 1853, “and am sitting at an open win- 
dow in a spacious, vaulted hall, the Emperor 
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having lodged me in his hill castle, to which 
the vesper bells of Pesth are sending up their 
sounds. The view is charming. The burg 
lies high, the Danube flowing below, crossed 
by its iron bridge; beyond it, Pesth, and, in 
the distance, the endless steppe with its hori- 
zon melting into the purple of the evening 
mist. The journey here would have de- 
lighted you, at least the portion between 
Gran and Pestn. The dark side of the trip 
was the sun; it burnt, namely, as hot as if 
Tokay grapes were to be ripened on deck ; 
and the multitude of passengers was great; 
strange to say, not an Englishman in it; they 
can’t have discovered Hungary yet.” The 
next evening he writes: “ Again the lights of 
Pesth are shining down below. All day I 
have been in uniform; had an audience with 
the young sovereign, in which I presented my 
credentials [Bismarck was on a special mis- 
sion to Emperor Francis Joseph], and re- 
ceived agreeable impressions. After dinner 
the whole court made an excursion into the 
mountains to the ‘beautiful shepherdess,’ 
who, however, has been dead a long time— 
King Matthew Corvin loved her several hun- 
dred years ago. A local festival had brought 
thousands to the spot, who crowded around 
the Emperor when he appeared among them 
with deafening e/gew [huzzahs], danced Csar- 
das, waltzed, sang, played wild airs, climbed 
in’o the wood trees, and pressed round the 
ladies and gentlemen of the court.” 

A couple of days later he goes to Szolnok, 
where he deposits his money with Prince 
W . and after eating a breakfast under a 
Schoenhausen-like lime, gets into “a very low 
hay-cart, with bags stuffed with straw for 
cushions, and drawn by three Hungarian 
horses. The Uhlans loaded their pieces [the 
Prince had insisted on his taking an escort}, 
mounted, and off we set in a furious gallop. 
Hildebrand and my extra Hungarian valet 
sat in front on a straw bolster with the driver— 
a dark, brown peasant with a mustache, 
broad-brimmed hat, long black hair made 
glistening with grease, a shirt that reached 
only to his stomach, where a band of hairy, 
naked skin was visible, and a pair of trousers, 
each leg of which was ample enough for a 
woman’s skirt, and extended only as far down 
as to the knees, where the leather spurred- 
heeled boots began. Fancy a firm, elastic 
soil under you, level as the top of a table, on 
which nothing is visible for miles round to 
the distant horizon, except tall well-poles 
marking the watering-places for cattle; droves 
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of thousands of white and brown-flecked 
oxen, with horns as long as your arms, shy 
as wild animals, and watched over by half- 
naked men, provided with long sticks and 
mounted on shaggy, poor horses; immense 
herds of swine, accompanied invariably by a 
swineherd with an ass to carry his sheepskin 
greatcoat, and occasionally himself; and 
great flocks of wild fowl.” The party halted 
for the night at the garrison station Ketske- 
met, then proceeded southward, as Bismarck 
“hoped to see something of the robbers, in 
their heavy fur coats, guns in hand and pis- 
tols in belt, and the captains, some of whom 
are said to belong to the native gentry, in 
black masks. A few days ago several gevs 
@’armes were killed in a fight with them, 
while two men of the band were seized and 
shot by court martial in Ketskemet. But no 
robbers showed themselves. The lieutenant 
in my escort said they knew before daylight 
probably that I was traveling under protec- 
tion; some of them possibly were the peas- 
ants who greeted us at the post-stations with 
the dignified, earnest manner of their caste, 
uttering their zs/em adiamek, ‘ Praise be unto 
God!” 

Five years later. after having visited most 
of the other countries of Europe, Bismarck 
went to Denmark to pass a few weeks of his 
summer vacation, and the same animal spiri‘s 
which had impelled him in Hungary to seek 
adventures on the steppes led him here into a 
pariy of courtly sportsmen, bound for “a 
wilderness four hundred miles square. The 
very land of my dreams!” he writes; “sixty 
miles distant from the last post-station, and a 
hundred to the next, at this wild spot where 
I should like to build a cottage; the count:y 
between is sprinkled with swamps, and has 
forests of birch, cedar, pine, ash, and oak, 
sometimes too thick, almost, to penetrate, 
sometimes very thin with only scattered trees, 
but the whole everywhere close covered with 
stones of all sizes, from that of your hand to 
rocks as big as houses.” 

A day later he is laid up with a sprained leg, 
his foot having turned on one of these loose 
stones; and the accident, with its subsequent 
spell of invalidism, proves to be the beginning 
of notices of bad health, which recur from 
this time on, both in the private letters and 
the accounts of public reports and speeches. 
He became liable to fits of suffering from 
swollen veins in the once sprained leg; and to 
this evil a facial neuralgia associated itself, 
which he attributes sometimes to the cold 
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seasons he spent in St. Petersburg, sometimes 
to the wearing worries and vexations of office, 
and sometimes to the exhaustion attendant in 
the wake of social attendance at court fes- 
tivities. 

There are up-flickerings of the old humor 
and zest in life throughout the rest of the 
letters, it is true, but the large, major note 
of sustained propulsiveness is no longer in 
them to the same exuberant extent as before; 
so, if a stranger must make a choice, let him 
leave the rest, and grasp instead the one 
volume descriptive of the Frankfort days. 
This volume contains more of the san Bis- 
marck than all of the later volumes put 
together, and the essence of the patriot, the 
diplomatist, and the statesman besides. 

In Frankfort his political views clarified 
and systematized themselves. ‘ Nobody, not 
even the most malicious skeptic of a demo- 
crat, would believe that charlatanism and 
pretension compose the substance of the 
diplomacy carried on here,” he writes to his 
wife at the commencement; and, behold, the 
keynote of the whole historic period that 
follows is struck for once and all! Bismarck 
masters the charlatanism and practices the 
pretentiousness. His watchword becomes, 
Nur dreist und consequent—Be persistent in 
audaciousness and all will be well; and this 
does not change again. There had still been 
enough of the raw young country squire in 
him when he came down to the Diet at first 
to incline him loyally towards the Emperor 
Franz and Austria, they being the liege lords 
of the King and Prussia. A perception, how- 
ever, of the fact that such fealty is one-sided, 
that Austria regards Prussia as a young vas- 
sal to be used without compensation, and 
restricted, by means fair or foul, in her lusty 
young instinct of aggrandizement, suffices to 
transform him at once and fundamentally. 
A resolve ripens in him promptly to defy 
Austria; and thenceforward diplomatic oppo- 
sition is what he practices at the Diet, and 
potitical opposition what he advises at Ber- 
lin, where spirits are divided, Roon and the 
war party, the members of which are like- 
wise ambitious, taking sides against the 
traditional head of German affairs, while the 
pious and timid preach the feudal gospel of 
traditiunal allegiance. The King wavers, and 
this situation continues till the end of the 
story, it being the same at bottom whether 
the monarch occupying tae throne goes by 
the name of Frederick William IV., William 
I., or Frederick III.; and whether the oppos- 
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ing parties at his right hand and left be Bis- 
marck and Roon against Gerlach and Queen 
Elizabeth, or Bismarck, Moltke, and Roon 
against Prince Frederick William, Empress 
Augusta, and the Crown Princess. When 
the situation did change, and the occupant 
of the throne stepped from the golden mid- 
dle ground of moderation, when, in other 
words, to Frederick III. succeeded William 
II., Bismarck’s occupation was gone. 

In order to influence the King in favor of 
alliances with western powers against the 
one which is blocking Prussia’s way to 
greater might, he goes so far as to write 
apologies for revolution and republicanism; 
he goes further, and favors national parlia- 
ments ; and still further, and lends an ear to 
the popular demand for the union of German 
States. “The demand offers a means for 
winning popular allegiance to whatever State 
will take it up,” he reasons with Manteuffel. 
Later (in the final volumes) he is reported as 
having assured a deputation that “he had 
worked and lived in order to give his faith- 
ful German countrymen unification and so 
fulfill their patriotic dream.”’ The true dash 
of spirit, the bold maneuvers, the restless, 
resistless forces of will and mind, are in the 
early volumes, I repeat. In these there lies 
more between the lines than the later inter- 
pretations afford in all their thousand pages. 
One is meat and core; the other palaver and 
shell. He lived for power, not ideas, and for 
power only. If that had incurred to Prussia 
from disunion, ¢isunion is what he would 
have wrought for. Little cared he for dreams. 
He was an incarnation of the pioneer soul of 
his northern Fatherland, and stretched out 
for room and empire, as the great Elector had 
done before him, and Frederick called the 
Great. If he turned out to be an agent of 
the national life, it is one example more in 
history of how much greater is life than the 
disposition of the mightiest of men. 

At the Diet, meanwhile, the intuition of his 
secret enmity to Austria growing into cer- 
tainty, his colleagues urged his being recalled, 
and the King, yielding, thought of making 
him Prime Minister, but, wavering as usual, 
sent him first to St. Petersburg for a couple 
of years, and then to Paris as his Ambas- 
sador. Then, however, mustering up all his 
courage, he took the decided step of call- 
ing Bismarck to Berlin. The year was 1862. 
And, sure enough, the expected took place, 
for in little less than ten years Bismarck had 
let the Prussian army loose with its “ mailed 
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fist” against the cuirasses of Denmark, Aus- 
tria, and France, and knocked them hollow— 
perhaps, indeed, they found them so. Bis- 
marck asserts that they were; that corruption 
prevailed in all States but Prussia, and in all the 
army administrations save that of Germany. 

One bit of romance is opened in the 
account which Bismarck gives of his impa- 
tience over the delay of the King in signing 
the declaration of war with Austria in 1866. 
He represents himself as “ walking up and 
down the garden of the Ministerium at night 
too agitated over the uncertainty he is kept 
in to go to sleep,” and takes a respite under- 
hand by dispatching Herr von Gablentz to 
Vienna to propose to Emperor Franz their 
turning their swords on France and taking 
Alsace mutually, “since their swords are un- 
sheathed ’—a nocturnal picture which has its 
pendant in the figure of K‘ng William, who, 
at the same time, is pacing 42s chamber, 
drawn one way by the representations in his 
thoughts of Bismarck and Roon, and another 
by the pleadings of his Queen and the sacred 
Past: the tension of both men being suddenly 
put an end to by a bul.et which is fired at the 
Minister one day by a fanatic enemy. The 
shot misses, but it brings the old King to his 
knees and a decision; God’s having spared 
the Premier being interpreted by his pious 
heart as a hint that He means Bismarck to live 
and have his way. And forthwith, in the pages, 
the silent pacing in the garden is replaced by 
the sound of thundering cannon rolling into 
Bohemia and the tramp of shouting troops. 

As for realistic bits, here is Bismarck’s 
account of the morning of the 2d of Septem- 
ber, 1870, at Doncherry: 

“ Yesterday evening, after coming here at 
your Majesty’s royal command, in order to 
take part in the negotiations concerning the 
capitulation, the same were interrupted to- 
wards one o’clock after midnight by a grant 
of time for reflection, besought for by Gen- 
eral Wimpffen, after General von Moltke had 
declared decisively that no other condition 
would be given save that of their laying down 
their arms, and if this were not fulfilled in the 
meanwhile, the bombardment would begin 
again at nine o'clock in the morning. To- 
wards six General Reille was announced, 
who told me that the Emperor wished to see 
me ard was already upon the way from Sedan. 
The General then returned immediately in 
order to inform his Majesty that I was fol- 
lowing, and a short time afterwards I found 
myself face to face with the Emperor at a 
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spot in the neighborhood of Frenois, about 
midway between Sedan and here. His Maj- 
esty was sitting in a carriage with three 
officers of high rank, and an equal number 
of others were on horseback. I recognized 
the generals Cas‘elnau, Reille, and Moskwa— 
who seemed to be wounded in the foot—and 
Vaubert. Arriving at the carriage, I dis- 
mounted, strode to the side where the Em- 
peror sat, and asked what were his commands. 
The Emperor expressed the wish to see your 
Majesty, apparently thinking that your Maj- 
esty wasin Doncherry. After I had informed 
him that your Majesty’s headquarters were 
twelve miles distant at the moment, in Ven- 
dresse, the Emperor asked if your Majesty 
had fixed upon a place for him to resort to, 
and what I thought about the matter. I said 
I had come to the place where we happened 
to be, in the dark, and did not know anything, 
therefore, about the vicinitv, and offered to 
place the house which I was occupying in 
Doncherry at his disposal, saying 1 would 
vacate it at once. The Emperor accepted 
the proposition, and drove slowly towards 
Doncherry; stopped, however, several hun- 
dred paces before the Maas bridge, in front 
of a lonely cottage and inquired if he could 
not alight there, 

“ T had the house examined by Count Bis- 
marck-Bohlen, Secretary of Legation, who 
had followed and come up with me, and, upon 
his announcing that the rooms were small and 
poor, but free from wounded men, the Em- 
peror got down and invited me to accompany 
him inside. Here, in a small chamber con- 
taining a table and two chairs, I had an inter- 
view that lasted nearly an hour.” 

In a letter to Johanna he says the Em- 
peror alighted before the village because “he 
shrank from the gaze of people ;” but to his 
royal master he is strictly objective and 
makes no comment. Yet comment is one of 
his strong points, and he indulges in it occa- 
sionally, even in communications to the King, 
as instance the celebrated letter of complaint 
against Count Arnim. Every volume of his 
writings will he found sprinkled thickly with 
comment, and while those on things may 
“go,” the reader is apt to be more amused 
over what he says of persons than credulous. 
A good deal, in fact; the trouble being that 
Bismarck’s estimates of men are all so sim- 
ilar. Nature surely shows up more varieties 
of human creatures than Poschinger’s and 
Rohl’s “editions,” which seem to know of 
only two—fools and base knaves. 

















WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 


From the portrait by Gambardella. The Outlook is indebted to Mr. F. J. Garrison, of Boston, tor the privilege 
of reproducing this and all other illustrations in this article from Mr. Garrison’s remarkably 
extensive collection of portraits and documents relating to the Abolition period. 














Anti-Slavery Days 


By Thomas Wentworth Higginson 


O one can really understand the 
N great anti-slavery movement of the 
early years of this century who 
thinks of it merely as an agitation, a discus- 
sion, a series of public meetings, or a set of 
tracts. It was in reality a cult, a moral or- 
ganization, a tie akin to freemasonry. With 
a minimum of visible or potent machinery, it 
had a maximum of cohesion ; without techni- 
cal grips or passwords, it afforded a tie which 
united men and wo- 


America who looked like gentlemen.” Side 
by side with them, on the platform, were fugi- 
tive slaves, perhaps still clad in their planta- 
tion rags, still walking heavily as if clogged 
with Virginia clay at every footstep. One of 
these. whom I well recall at his first clumsy 
arrival. afterwards ripened into the magnifi- 
cent presence of Frederick Douglass. 

Yet not even cohesion through a great 
principle can bind people to see precisely 
“eye to eye.” after 





men of all ages, colors, 
races, and religions. 
When its members 
met and made ac- 
quaintance with one 
another, it was like a 
ineeting of early Chris- 
tians or of French 
Huguenots. They had 
the comradeship of 
minorities ; a thing in- 
comparably more vital 
and real than the alli- 
ance of majorities. 
When the anti-slavery 
lecturer found himself 
in a house whose walls 
bore the picture of 
Garrison or Whittier, 
he knew himself to be 
at home. Grades of 
education were as 
nothing; people met 
because they “saw 
eve to eye” or “had 
the root of the matter 








all; and this body of 
reformers was rent 
more than once by 
divisions into which 
tte participants threw 
themselves with the 
whole fire of their na- 
tures. The main line 
of cleavage was be- 
tween the Garrison- 
1ans or Disunion Ab>- 
litionists and the 
voting Abolitionists, 
called by their oppon- 
ents ‘“ New Organiza- 
tionists,’ and by 
themselves “ Liberty 
Party” and then“ Free 
Soilers” and_ finally 
“ Republicans.” The 
feud was complicated 
by business questions, 
ot which the transfer 
of the‘: Emancipator ” 
newspaper from the 
Garrisonian side to 








in them,” these be- 
ing frequent phrases 
of the Abolitionists. 
Race was nothing, or nationality ; Germans 
were usually of the faithful; Englishmen 
often; Irishmen rarely, but when they were 
so their strength was as the strength of 
ten, because of their zeal. Social distinc- 
tions were nothing; Mrs. Maria Weston 
Chapman had the bearing that might befit 
a line of duchesses; Wendell Phillips and 
Edmund Quincy were pointed out by an 
English visitor who was standing in George 
Ticknor’s window when they passed up Park 
Street, as “ the only men he had yet seen in 
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From a photograph taken at about the age of 75. 


the “New Organiza- 
t.on” was the chief; 
and it was in connec- 
tion with this that the calm and moderate 
Whittier spoke to me of Garrison as hav- 
ing acted the part of Robespierre, telling 
me also that he had personally seen a letter 
from Mrs. Chapman, Garrison's firm and 
able ally, in which she used the expression, 
“ As to Whiittier, the only question is whether 
he is more knave or fool.” These phrases 
hint at those bitter internal hostilities of the 
early days of abolitionism which have been 
preserved with only too much detail in the 
elaborate and very carefully written life of 
47 
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Garrison by his sons, on the one side; and 
in the life of William Birney by his son, 
and in Goodell’s “ Slavery and Anti-Slavery,” 
on the other. I need only say that, in my 
judgment, neither side was wholly free from 
blame, and that both parties kept, on the 
whole, bigher laws than they broke. I have 
repeatedly spoken at meetings held by both 
wings; and while the voting Abolitionists or 
“« New Organization ” had always to offer the 
stimulus of ac.ual participation in elections, 
yet the Garrisonian meetings, where such 
action was eschewed, had a freedom, a vigor, 
and a variety which made them far more 
attractive and more stimulating. Their tone 
may have been narrow, but it was the nar- 
rowness of the lightning flash. We cannot, 
of course, say that slavery was formally 
abolished by them; of course it was not, nor 
by any band of Abolitionists as such. Slav- 
ery was destroyed, not by their direct, but by 
their secondary, influence, When Abraham 
Lincoln said to ex-Goverror Daniel H. Cham- 
berlain, of South Carolina (April 6, 1865), « I 
have been only an instrument; the logic and 
moral power of Garrison and the anti-slavery 
people of the country and the army have 
done all,” he summed up the whole history 
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of abolitionism, and- made no mistake as to 
the leadership he recognized. 

No sentences yet added to American litera- 
ture, it seems to me, are surer of a permanent 
hold than those words in which Garrison 
threw down the gauntlet to the pro-slavery or 
indifferent community, “I will not equivocate, 
I will not excuse, I will not retreat a sin- 
gieinch, and I will be heard.” Indirect moral 
force, in absolute integrity, Garrison fairly won 
the leadership he held ; and what was some- 
times called tyranny by such strong leaders as 
Whittier and the Grimké sisters was not so 
much a spirit of autocracy as an inexorable 
purpose, combined with some want of that 
imaginative or dramatic element which en- 
ables one to do entire justice to another’s point 
of view. Garrison was not reluctant to do this 
justice, but only slow in doing it. After Dr. 
W. E. Channing’s death, for instance, and on 
reading his memoirs, Garrison for the first 
time discovered that he was neither acold nor 
nor a timid man. Yet Mrs. Lydia Maria 
Child, a firm supporter of Garrison, editing 
one of the recognized newspapers of his own 
organization, while he edited the other, discov- 
ered without difficulty, aided by a woman’s 
keenness, the qualities to which Garrison was 
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THOMPSON, 


ABOLITIONIST. 








That infamous foreign scoundrel THOMPSON, will 
hold forth this afternoon, at the Liberator Office, No. 
48, Washington Street. The present is a fair opportu- 
nity for the friends of the Union to snake Thompson 
out! It will be a contest between the Abolitionists and 
the friends of the Union. A purse of $100 has been 
raised by a number of patriotic citizens to reward the 
individual who shall first lay violent hands on Thompson, 
so that he may be brought to the tar kettle before dark. 
Friends of the Union, be vigilant! 


Boston, Wednesday, 12 o'clock. 








PRO-SLAVERY HANDBILL 


This was printed at the office of the Boston “ Commercial Gazette,” under the direction of the proprietor, James L. Homer, 
on the 21st of October, 1835, and was directed against George Thompson, who was then causing great excitement by his 
eloquent addresses against slavery. The poster was set up and run off ona hand-press by two apprentices of Homer, one of 
whom was George C. Rand, subsequently a master printer of Boston and the first printer of “* Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” These 
two boys then distributed them among the bar-rooms and barber-shops of the business section of the city, with the result that 
by two o’clock a raging mob of 5.(00 people was gathered about the anti-slavery office, and shortly after laid violent hands upon 
Mr. Garrison, in the absence of Mr. Thompson, who was out of the city. 





























WENDELL PHILLIPS 


From a photograph by Sarony, of New York, taken about 1840. 


so long blind. She says of Channing, “ At 
first I thought him timid and even slightly 
time-serving, but I soon discovered that | 
formed this estimate merely from ignorance 
of his character. I learned that it was jus- 
tice for all, not popularity for himself, which 
rendered him so cautious. He constantly 
grew upon my respect, until I came to regard 
him as the wisest as well as the justest apos- 
tle of humanity. I owe him thanks for helping 
to preserve me from the one-sidedness into 
which zealous reformers are apt torun.... 
Some zealous reformers misunderstood this, 
and construed into a love of popularity what 





was, in fact, but a fine sense of justice, a more 
universal love of his species.” ! 

Garrison’s criticism of Channing touched, 
moreover, on a question of justice—the only 
point on which, as I think, the Abolitionists 
were liable to criticism. Garrison says of 
Channing that while «he saw with great 
clearness and deplored with much sincerity 
the horrors of slavery and the injustice of 
slaveholding,” yet “he did not like to hear 
slaveholders denounced, and regarded many 
of them as worthy of Christian recognition.” 


1Clarke’s Anti-Slavery Days, p. 132. 
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THEODORE PARKER 


Photographed from a daguerreotype. 


This brings the question back to what is al- 
ways the point most difficult of solution in 
any moral reform—the allowance to be made 
for the individual sinner. That the anti- 
s‘avery agitation needed to be made personal, 
within just limits, is unquestionable; but the 
only point on which it seems to me, in look- 
ing back, that the Garrisonian Abolitionists 
sometimes went beyond actual justice, and 
therefore beyond the truth, was in their con- 
struction of these limits. I remember one 
occasion when Stephen Foster—“ the reviled 
and pelted Stephen,” as Lowell called him; 
personally one of the noblest and most lov- 
ing na‘ures among them all, whose deep, rich 
voice had in it more of mellow benignity 
than any voice I ever yet heard—was arguing 
with one of te stray slavebolders who some- 
times came, chivalrous:y enough, upon the 
anti-slavery platform to argue their cause; 
and I recall how Foster bluntly contradicted 
some statement by his opponent. “Do you 
think I would lie?” asked the indignant 
Southerner. “1 can’t tell as to that,” pur- 
sued the indomitable Stephen; “I sxzow you 
steal.” This was a bit of ready and merci- 
less logic such as sweeps away an audience, 
yet brings it no nearer to the truth. Doubt- 
less a speaker must not shrink from going 
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beyond abstract truth to its living 
applications; but such applica- 
tions have not always an accurate 
or precise justice. Suppose, as 
was perfectly possible, that this 
young man had inherited slaves 
in a State where, as in Georgia, 
emancipation was absolutely pro- 
hibited, and where the laws ex- 
pressly provided that any slaves 
found without a master were at 
once to b2 sold at auction to the 
highest bidder;! suppose that 
this young man, impoverished by 
slavery itself, was absolutely ur- 
able to transport the whole body 
of his slaves to a free country, 
even had the law permitted ; and 
what utter injustice to call him 
a “man-thief.” or to say that he 
. “stole” his slaves! To liberate 
one’s own slaves, as Birney and 
Palfrey d-d, was of course a sim- 
ple duty ; although even in Pal- 
frey’s case this could only be 
jone by obtaining a special act 
in Louisiana, where the laws were 
milder; but what could a man 
do, situated as I have described this imaginary 
young Georgian, except to remain where he 
was and be a humane slaveho!lder? That 
Channing should regard such a man as 
“worthy of Christian recognition” does 
Channing honor; and although such men 
were doubtless in a very small minority, it was 
precisely that which made their case the hard- 
es*. It was this aspect alone of the matter 
which the Abolitionists fai'ed to meet quite 
squarely, in my opinion, either in their pub- 
lications or on the platform. Mrs. Stowe 
was more discriminating; St. Clair hated 
slavery, but could do no‘hing about it be- 
cause his slaves belonged really to his wife, 
who had no such feeling. 

Of all the public meetings I ever attended, 
those of the Anti-Slavery Society were for 
many years the mostinteresting. They were 
never tame. never trammeled, seldom weighed 
down by long-winded or tedious speakers. 
The predominance of the non-resistant ele- 
ment mace them liberal as to points of or- 
der; and the experiment of forcibly expell'ng 
the two unquestionably insane intruders— 
Father Lamson and Abby Folsom—was very 





tIn North and South Carolina, Alabama, and Mis- 
sissippi the laws were almost equally restrictive. See 
Stroud’s “ Slave Laws” (1827), pp. 146-9. 
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rarely tried, and was stoutly opposed by 
many of the faithful. There was no monotony 
of opinion, because there were many speak- 
ers who—like Theodore Parker, Henry Wil- 
son, Francis W. Bird, and latterly myself— 
were voters in theory and practice and yet 
sought the society of these non-voters as 
more stimulating than any other. Sumetimes, 
in the very height of the disunion theory, a 
single member among the faithful—Stephen 
Foster in particular—would introduce some 
new subdivision of a logical point within 
which a new political party could be or- 
ganized, although even then Foster could not 
join such a party himself. but could only in- 
dicate it to others, while his courageous wife, 
Abby Kelley Fester, perhaps repudiated it 
altogether. 

Meanwhile no one met criticism more 
readily or welcomed them more cordially 
than Foster, while he retaliated with equal 
explicitness. +‘ I love my friend Higginson,” 
he once said in a speech at a convention in 
Worcester ; “but if there is anything I loathe, 
it is his opinions.” He was a farmer born 
and bred, and, as Mr. Garrison once said to 
me, had put all his combativeness into a 
rough farm near Worcester, and had made 
it one of the best. In building stone walls 
he characteristically excclled, and those cf 
his construction bid fair to last as long as 
those of the Romans. Once I said to him, 
unthinkingly, “ I should thiok that, with your 
love of farming, you would like to have a 
more productive soil to deal with—in some 
Western State, for instance.” “I should 
hate farming in the West,” he said, vigor- 
ously; “I should hate to put my spade 
into ground where it did not hit against a 
rock.” 

Another commanding specimen of the in- 
domitable type was Parker Pillsbury, “ brown, 
broad-shouldered Pillsbury ” as Lowell called 
him, who has only lately died after a life 
devoted to radicalisms, the extremer the 
better. He was dark, strongly built, pictur- 
esque, with a deep voice like one of the old 
prophets; and he, with Foster, had been 
mobbed in town halls, had scaled pulpits and 
trampled on their cushions, growing always 
more antagonistic with his self-discipline. 
He was originally a wagoner; worked his 
way through Andover Theological Semi- 
nary and was refused indorsement by the 
Faculty unless he gave up speaking in 
anti-slavery meetings. Never was anything 
more vivid than Lowell’s picture of him, in 
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his description of the Anti-Slavery Fair of 
1846: 


Beyond, a crater in each eye, 

Sways brown, broad-shouldered Pillsbury, 
Who tears up words like trees by the roots, 
A Theseus in stout cowhide boots. 


A terrible denouncer he, 

Old Sinai burns unquenchably 

Upon his lips ; he wel) might be a 

Hot blazing soul from fierce Judea, 
Habakkuk, Ezra, or Hosea ; 

His words burn as with iron searers, 

And nightmare-like he mounts his hearers, 
Spurning them like avenging Fate, or 

As Waterton his aligator. 





x dale ms aad 
MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN 


From a daguerreotype taken about 1855. 


This last is an allusion to the celebrat.d 
Charles Waterton, whose picture mouated on 
an alligator had already got into the school- 
books. Never was a more masterly delinea- 
tion of any man than this by Lowell—* the 
crater in each eye” and all. 

In Pillsbury, as in Garrison, one felt the 
full force of a Calvinistic training and of a 
mighty knowledge of the Old Testament. 
Their denunciations—as Dr. Holmes said of 
the practice of profane swearing—were all 
traceable to the Puritan pulpit. I can recall 
no impression profounder than that derived 
from one occasion when Pillsbury was tear- 
ing to tatters some unfortunate orthodox 
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deacon whom he had heard reading, at a 
prayer-meeting, Watts’s fine hymn, “Am Ia 
Soldier of the Cross?” I still recall the 
thrill with which his deep voice rolled out 
the words: 
Are there no foes for me to face? 
Must I[ not stem the flood 
Ts this vile world a friend to grace, 
To bear me on to God? 
When Pillsbury paused at each solemn 
phrase to hold the poor deacon up to it. as 
if searing him with a red-hot iron—* What 





EDMUND QUINCY 
From a photograph taken about 1875. 

foes had he faced?” “What flood had he 
stemmed ?” “ What had this vile world ever 
done to secure grace for him?” it brought 
back the fierce oid Calvinistic images of the 
Deity. holding tke sinner over the flames of 
hell and dropping him in; and none of 
Scott's Habakkuk Muckleraths or Crockett's 
Cameronian hill-folk could have left a more 
inexorable stamp upon the memory of the 
hearer. 

I dwell on these minor* figures, because 
that of Garrison has been delineated by his 
sons with wonderful detail and keenness— 
though, as I think. with something of that 
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one-sidedness which it is perhaps better tha 
a first biography should possess, Philli; 
also has been frequently discussed and d; 
lineated, by myself among others; whii! 
Edmund Quincy, the twin of Phillips 
social antecedents and sacrifices, but not 
oratorical power, has passed far too muc 
out of sight. Coming of a race in whic’ 
political leadership was and is hereditary 
fuller than Phillips of a natural fastidious 
ness which made the storms and extremes o 
the platform distasteful to him, Quincy ye! 
did his duty with absolute and unsbrinking 
fidelity; took the fatigues of the conventio 
without its laurels; was readier than any one 
to make ‘the difficult opening speech before 
the audience got settled; and was an admira 
ble and patient presiding officer. Always 
scrupulously dressed, in the blue dress-coat 
and brass buttons of that day; an exquisite 
critic on all points of pronunciation, of man 
ners, of language—knowiog his Horace 
Walpole and his Sévigné by heart, and able to 
solve any problem of European court usage- 
he had just laid all public life aside, even to his 
commission as Justice of the Peace, because 
he believed the Constitution pro-slavery. 
Nothing could be more curious than the 
difference between his later years and those 
of Phillips; when slavery fell, Phillips sim- 
ply shifted the harness for service in other 
reforms; while Quincy, like a tired steed. 
merely shook himself and dropped the re- 
former’s equipment altogether; utterly de- 
nied that there was anything left to fight 
for, and pronounced woman suffrage, for 
instance, a case in which there was “ no griev- 
ance.” He simply became a reformer emer? 
tus, in the university phrase; was for the 
rest of his life a brilliant and delightful 
fldneur,; went to the theater with the con- 
stancy of a Parisian; became Secretary of 
the learned societies which had rejected him 
in earlier days; resumed, in short, that life 
of the cultivated Bostonian which Howells 
has so well painted in his Modern 
Instance” and elsewhere. 

The same course was followed in later 
days by that superb woman, Maria Weston 
Chapman, whom Lowell, with his usual unerr- 
ing touch, delineated in his description of the 
same Anti-Slavery Fair of 1846: 

There was Maria Chapman, too, 

With her swift eyes ot clear steel blue, 
The coiled-up mainspring of the fair 
Oniginating everywhere 

The expansive force without a sound 
That whirled a hundred wheels around, 
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WILLIAM LLOYD GARRiSUON 


From a photograph taken by G. K. Warren, of Boston, in 1876. 


Herself meanwhile as calm and still 

As the bare crown of Prospect Hill; 

A noble woman, brave and apt, 

Cumza’s sibyl not more rapt, 

Who might, with those fair tresses shorn, 
The Maid of Orleans’ casque have worn, 
Herself the Joan of our Ark, 

For every shaft a shining mark. 


Mrs. Chapman has written herself down 
for future ages—strong, fearless, self-devoted, 
unforgiving—in her life of Harriet Martineau, 
with whom she had muchincommon. With 
a beauty which Miss Martineau ranked first 


in the Boston world of that day; with an- 


energy inexhaustible; with an organizing 
force which made her more influential than any 





. mob.” 


one man after the great leader in the counsels 
of the Abolitionists—she was never perhaps 
more herself than when she faced in absolute 
fearlessness, on that day of the Garrison mob, 
the rioters to whom Mayor Lyman conceded, 
by way of tub to the whale, the privilege 
of tearing down the mcdest sign of the 
Female Anti-Slavery Society. . “ Ladies!” 
said the agitated Mayor, “I call on you to 
disperse this meeting.” ‘Mr. Mayor !’’ was 
the reply, “ we call on you to disperse this 
Lowell did’not overstate her Joan of 
Arc temperament, nor yet the “coiled-up 
mainspring” quality, to which I can fully 
testify. For instance, I used to go in, with 
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FREDERICK DOUGLASS 


From a photograph taken about 1876. 


other young people, to assist in decorating 
Faneuil Hall for the great anti-slavery fair, 
to which England and America both con- 
tributed. One year, I remember, I arrived 
to find everything in seeming confusion— 
boxes and barrels to be unloaded, wreaths 
to be woven and arranged, tables to be 
spread, rugs to be laid, teamsters and ex- 
pressmen impatient, plenty of people to do 
everything, yet nothingdone. The answer to 
every inquiry was, * Mrs. Chapman has been 
delayed on the railroad.” Ten minutes after 
the appointed time she appeared, placid and 
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inexorable ; her queenly figure erect, her “ fair 
tresses” waving and worn high after the 
fashion of those days. Intwo minutes more 
she had taken her stand with a little note-book 
in the middle of Faneuil Hall; the teamsters 
and expressmen had laid down their loads 
and were being paid and discharged ore by 
one; the wreaths were being made and 
placed; the tables were being spread, every 
wheel of the c'ock was in motion, and when 
the hour of opening came the fair was ready. 
Sheridan at Winchester did not more instan- 
taneously reveal the leader, Yet when slavery 
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was abolished, she, too, found her work;done ; 
and so far as she prolonged its quarrels and 
jealousies into her memoir of Harriet Mar- 
tineau she appeared; as I have already inti- 
mated, to the least advantage. 

I have often asked myself whether it is 
really true that the Garrisonian or Disunion 
Abolitionists were really a superior type ot 
reformers to any other which I have encoun- 
tered, or whether it is in part a glamour which 
my youth threw arourd them. Yet! was not 
much older when I became intimately ac- 
quainted with Social Reformers or Fourier- 
ites, with Temperance agitators, with Woman 
Suffrage advocates; and I have never had 
quite the same glamour about them. With 
admirable individuals among all these, yet the 
collective tone has never seemed to be pitched 
quite so high. Still less have I found any 
“such elevation of standard among clergymen, 
for instance, or college professors, or men in 
public office. I can only explain it by re- 
membering that the anti-slavery reform was, 
of all such movements, the most absolutely 
disinterested, with the largest proportion of 
sacrifice and the smallest of personal benefit. 
It had undoubtedly in it that possibility of 
moral darger which even a small body may 
hold in the way of internal ambitions—as, 
doubtless, all the tumults of jealousy may 
rage within the limits of a parish sewing- 
circle; and some of its leaders were undoubt- 
edly placed by it in a position of higher social 
prominence than they would otherwise have 
obtained, and thus gratified their ambition, if 
such poor ambition they had. For others 
again—as Phillips, Quincy, and Mrs. Child— 
it was a life of absolutely pure self-sacrifice ; 
it separated them from the friends, the career, 
the pursuits which they would otherwise have 
chosen. The ideal of Phillips’s existence, as 
I have often heard him admit, would have 
been the Senate or the Bar; and nothing but 
the purest self-abnegation led him to sub- 
stitute for this the toi:ssome career of a wan- 
dering lecturer, a life he always hated. He 
honestly disliked, I think, to hear speeches 
or even to make them, and yet he gave his 
life to this arduous work until it became a 
second nature. More than once, in going to 
a meeting with him, I have heard him say: 
* What strange infatuation takes these people 
to hear public addresses? There is that re- 
spectable-looking pair across the street; they 
must have a happy home, probably with 
books, pictures, and music. Why do they 
leave it to hear somebody talk?” No doubt 














LYDIA MARIA CHILD 


From a photograph taken in 1865 at the age ot €3. 


ABBY KELLEY FOSTER 


From a lithograph by Grozelier about 1858. 














CAUTION?! 
COLORED PEOPLE 


OF BOSTON, ONE & ALL, 


You are hereby respectfully CAUTIONED and 
advised, to avoid conversing with the 


Watchmen and Police Officers 
of Boston, 


For since the mL, ORDER OF THE MAYOR & 
ALDERMEN, they are empowered to act as 


KIDNAPPERS 
Slave Catchers, 


And they have already been actually employed in 
KIDNAPPING, CATCHING, AND KEEPING 
SLAVES. Therefore, if you value your LIBERTY, 
and the Welfare of the Fugitives among you, Shun 
them in every possible manner, as so many HO UNDS 
on the track of the most unfortunate of your race. 


Keep a Sharp Look Out for 
KIDNAPPERS, and have 
TOP EYE open. 


APRIL 24, 1851. 


THEODORE PARKER'S PLACARD 


Placard written by Theodore Parker and printed and posted by the Vigilance Committee of Boston after the rendition 0! 
Tho oma vy ony to slavery in Apr’ il, ‘1851. 
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wren he came upon the platform he warmed 
io his work ; yet not always even this: young 
men sometimes went into the gallery to hiss, 
in order to see his eyes brighten and to hear 
his voice resound. He had, when off duty, 
the constant fatigue of beggars and petition- 
ers; for both he and his invalid wife were 
generous to the last degree. It is to be re- 
membered, too, that neither he nor his allies 
ever saw the bulk of those for whom they 
labored ; the millions in bondage were beyond 
their sight, and those at hand were often dis- 
couraging. Phil- 
lips had not, so 
far as I know, 
a trace of that in- 
stinctive color- 
phobia which | 
have heard ad- 
mitted by Emer- 
son and by some 
younger __ anti- 
slavery men; and 
he recognized 
that intrinsic 
self-respect and 
dignity which 
marked the free 
colored families 
of Boston in 
those days and 
perhaps _ still; 
but he often la- 
mented the want 
of solid and 
serious purpose 
among the col- 
ored youth, while 
allowing _ fully 
and = magnani- 
mously for their 
manifold disad- 
vantages. On 
reflection, I am inclined to revert to my first 
impression, that the peculiar unselfishness of 
the anti-slavery reform was that which created 
a peculiar type of character among its vota- 
ries. Of course, in proportion as it mingled 
itself with political life, temptation came 
in; and it can hardly be said of the Repub- 
lican party that it has kept the promise of 
its youth, 

But, whatever may be said of the tone or 
quality of the Garrisonian Abolitionists, his- 
tory will accept as final the precedence 
accorded them by Lincoln in respect to the 
overthrow of slavery. On the other hand, 
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when they assumed, as they often did, that 
they were the only type of Abolitionists, they 
claimed too much. No definition of that 
word can be permanently recognized that shall 
include Garrison and Phillips and yet exclude 
Channing and Parker, Whittier and Sewall, 
Sumner and Wilson, Palfrey, Gerrit Smith, 
and James Freeman Clarke. None of these 
were ever disunionists, either as a matter of 
policy or principle. Technically, as a policy, 
disunion undoubtedly failed. Itmustalways be 
remembered that it was not advocated merely 
as an abstract 
point of moral 
consistency, irre- 
spective of con- 
sequences, but 
as a legitimate 
working policy 
to be pursued. 
Wendell _ Phil- 
lips, in his 
speech at Music 
Hall, in  Bos- 
ton, January 20, 
1861, argued for 
it as “the best 
possible method 
of abolishing sla- 
very,” and ad- 
vised the North 
to “build a 
bridge of gold to 
take the Slave 
States out of the 
Union.” Had 
his advice been 
followed, it is al- 
together proba 
ble that slavery 
would be exist- 
ing to-day, or else 
that it would 
have been abolished only through a war 
severer than the Civil War of 1861-65. 
There is no question that, while the principles 
of the Garrisonian Abolitionists ultimately 
triumphed, yet this was in one respect over 
the ruins of the precise policy they advocated, 
the destruction of the Union. It was first 
pointed out, I think, by Carl Schurz, that, 
while they were right both in principle and 
motive, and while Webster, in motive at least, 
may have been finally wrong, yet it took 
Webster's influence also to establish, through 
love of the Union, the final success of the 
very principle he seemed to sacrifice. 


GERRIT sMITH 
From a photograph by W. Rurtz, New York, about 1870. 

















WiLLIAM WETMORE STORY 
From a photograph by Mr. Waldo Story. 














James Russell Lowell and His Friends’ 


By Edward Everett Hale 


XIIL.—TWENTY YEARS OF HARVARD 


R. LOWELL’S real connection with 
M. the daily work of the College ceased 

in 1876, when he accepted the cffer 
of the mission to Spain. It covered the 
period when he wrote most, and when, as his 
cousin has said so well, in the passage I have 
cited, his work in prose and poetry proved 
to be most satisfactory to himself. His duty 
afterwards as a diplomatist, in Spain and in 
England, was of value to the country and of 
credit to himself. And his life as a man of 
letters had prepared him for such work. But, 
all the same, it is as a man of letters that he 
will be most generally remembered. 

During the twenty-one years from 1855 to 
1876 the College was going through the 
change which has made it the University 
which it is. If, by good fortune, any one 
can recollect what has been already said of 
the College of Lowell's boyhood, in the sec- 
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ond paper of this series, that reader will see, 
from the letters of Lowell's which have de- 
scribed the years of his professorship, that it 
had not only enlarged in the number of pupils, 
but that the purposes and range of all persons 
connected with it widened with every year. 
This change from the “ Seminary,” as Presi- 
dent Quincy used to call it, to the University 
of today has not been wrought by any spas- 
modic revolution planned by either of the 
governing bodies at any given time. It has 
come about, healthy and strong, in the growth 
of the country—let us even say in the im- 
provement of the world. 

We have already printed in The Outlook 
a capital picture of the Presidents of Harvard 
College in whose administration the beginning 
of this change was made. After the close of 


that series come Thomas Hill and Charles 
William Eliot, the present incumbent, to 
whose energy, foresight, and courage so much 
of what may be called this revolution is due. 
I have already made some notes here of Mr. 
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Quincy and Dr. Walker. It was in Walker’s 
administration that Lowell returned to the 
College as Smith Professor. 

Cornelius Conway Felton, who succeeded 
Dr. Walker, had been the Greek Professor, 
and had distinguished himself in his place 
as an editor of Homer and in papers on sub- 
jects of Greek literature. Perhaps he soon 


wore out his hopes for a class of school-boys. 
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From a portrait by 


Certainly in my time and Lowell's, when we 
were undergraduates, he made little or no 
effort as a teacher to open out the work of 
the Greek poets whom we read. Alkestis 
or the Iliad were literally mere text-books. 
All the same, the boys believed in Felton. I 
remember one scene of great excitement 
when he was a professor, when we thought 
we were very badly used by the government, 
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as perhaps we were. There was a gr 
crowd of us in front of Holworthy, ai 
Felton appeared on the steps of Stought 
or ata window. Somebody shouted, « H 
Felton! hear Felton! he tells us the trut! 
and the noisy mob wasstill to listen. A m 
might be glad to have these words carved | 
his tombstone. 

When with other men of letters, Dr. Felt: 








JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


Mr. Blake Wirginan. 


was charming. And his kindness to his old 
pupils till they died was something marvelous. 
The published Sumner letters, the Longfellow 
letters, and other correspondence of the men 
‘of that time, with many of his careful reviews, 
and an occasional pamphlet, perhaps on 
some subject of controversy now forgotten. 
show how highly he was prized in his day 
and how well he deserved such esteem. Fo! 
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many years he was one of the most accept- 
able writers for the “ North American Re- 
view.” He died, suddenly, after less than two 
years of service as President. 

President Felton’s successor, Thomas Hill, 
was a graduate of Harvard, as all her Presi- 
dents have been since Chauncy died in 1672. 
Dr. Hill was of a noble family—if we count 
nobility on the true standards—who were 
driven out of England by the Birmingham 
riots of 1791, and settled near Philadelphia. 
Dr. Hill was appointed President of Antioch 
College, Ohio, in 1859, and, after a very success- 
tul administration there, he was inaugurated 
at Cambridge in 1862. At Antioch he had 
succeeded Horace Mann in the presidency. 

Dr. Hill's health failed, and he resigned in 
1868, leaving behird him charming memories 
of his devotion to duty and of the simplicity 
of his character. I called upon him once, 
with Dr. Newman Hall, when he was in this 
country. It was delightful to see the enthusi- 
asm with which Dr, Hill spoke of the pleasure 
he expected in the evenings of the approach- 
ing winter, from studying, with his charming 
wife, the new text of the Syriac version 
of the New Testament, which had then 
just been edited by Cureton. He was one of 
the most distinguished mathematicians of 
his time. After his death, Dr. Andrew Pres- 
ton Peabody acted as President until the ap- 
pointment in 1869 of Mr. Eliot. 

I have already spoken, in one coanection 
or another, of the professors to whom Lowell 
was most closely drawn—with one or two 
exceptions. Dr. Asa Gray, the distinguished 
chief of botany in America, made his home 
a center of all that was charming and inter- 
esting in the delightful circle of Cambridge 
society. Nothing could be more interesting 
than the simplicity of the spirited conversa- 
tion of this most learned man, and the ease 
with which, while he really knew almost every- 
thing that was worth knowing, he spoke with 
utter absence of effect or visible erudition. 
Where a working gardener would tell you with 
delight that this or that plant was the “ Zom- 
foolaria eruditissima,” Gray would say, “Oh! 
that’s one of those Australian sandworts.” 
When he was still as fresh and cheerful as a 
boy, I heard him say, «It is great fun to be 
seventy years old. You do not have to know 
everything.” 

Another of his colleagues who gave dis- 
tinction to the College, in America and in 
Europe, was the late Josiah Parsons Cooke, 
whose position as a teacher and in the ranks 
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of original students in chemistry is so well 
known. 

Lowell's own charming poem to Agassiz 
will be recalled by every one who cares for 
his life at Harvard. Not long after Agassiz 
had been invited from Switzerland to lecture 
before the Lowell Institute, he was appointed 
to a professorship in Cambridge, and he ac- 
cepted the appointment. He lived in Cam- 
bridge from that time until he died—loving 
and beloved—in 1873. Mr. John Amory 
Lowell, the cousin of our Lowell, in his plans 
for the Lowell Institute (which has been 
already described) engaged Louis Agassiz to 
deliver one of their courses in 1847. His 
ariival in America may be spoken of as 
marking an era in education. Indeed, if the 
Lowell Institute had never done anything else 
for America than it did when it “imported 
Agass3iz,” it would have a perpetual claim for 
our gratitude. With his arrival there was 
ended, once and forever, the poor habit of 
studying Nature through the eyes of other 
observers. Men learned again the lesson 
which makes them see where they look. For 
it may be fairly said that Agassiz created 
here the school of original study which has 
for a generation past directed the progress of 
natural science in America. I believe I 
ought to say that the phrase ‘* imported 
Agassiz,” which I have ventured to quote, is 
Lowell's own. In his address at the Quarter- 
Millennial of the College he had the hardihood 
to say that Harvard had not yet developed 
any first-rate educator, “for we imported 
Agassiz.” 

I have never forgotten the enthusiasm of 
Agassiz’s audience the first time I ever heard 
him. His subject was the First Ascent of 
the Jungfrau, the maiden mountain which 
had never been scaled by man until Agassiz 
led the way. He told us, with eager memory, 
of all the preparations made for what men 
called the hopeless invasion of those untrod- 
den snows, of the personnel of the party, of 
their last night aad early morning start at 
some encampment half-way up; and then, 
almost step by step, of the sheer ascent at 
the last, until, man by man, one after an- 
other, each man stood alone, where two can- 
not stand together, on that little triangle of 
rock which is the summit. “And I looked 
down into Swisserland.” As 1 heard him 
utter these simple words of triumph, I said 
that Mr. Lowell might take credit to himself 
for bringing before our audience the neblest 
and best specimen, so far discovered, of that 
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greatest species of mammal':a—long studied 
but as yet little known—of the very finest 
type, from the widely scattered genus of the 
race of MAN. 

The simplicity of Agassiz’s mode of address 
captivated all hearers. He put himself at 
once in touch with the common:school 
teachers. He had none of that absurd con- 
ceit which has sometimes parted college pro- 
fessors from sympathetic work with their 
brothers and sisters who have the first duty, 
in the district and town schools, in the infi- 
nite work of instruction and education. 

Agassiz’s Cambridge life brought into 
Cambricge a good many of his European 
friends, and broke up the strictness of a 
village coterie, by the accent, not to say the 
customs, of cosmopolitan life. To say true, 
the denizens of the forest sometimes inter- 
mixed closely with the well-trained European 
scholars. ‘There used to be a fine story of a 


— 





THE WASHINGTON ELM, CAMBRIDGE 
See “ Under the Old Elm.” From a photograph by Mr, J. Olssen, of Cambridge, 


dinner-party at Dr. A. Guyot’s when he live: 
at Cambridge. An admiring friend had se: 

Guyot as a present a black bear, which w: 

confined in the cellar of his house. Anothe: 
friend had sent him a little barrel of cide: 
which was also in the cellar. As the dinne: 
went on upstairs, ominous rumblings were 
heard below, and suddenly an attendant 
rushed in on the feast announcing that the 
bear had got loose, had been drinking the 
cider, had got drunk, and was now coming up 
stairs. The guests fled, through windows 
and doors. I am not sure that Lowell was 
one of them, but the anecdote belongs in 
notices of his friends. 

I should not dare speak of a “village 
coterie,” nor intimate that at Cambridge 
there were men who had never heard of 
Fujiyama, or of places, indeed, not twenty 
miles away, but that these anecdotes belong 
a generation and more ago. 

One of Lowell’s fellow 
professors told me this 
curious story, which will 
illustrate the narrowness 
of New England observa- 
tion at that time. There 
appeared at Cambridge 
in June of 1860 a young 
gentleman named Robert 
Todd Lincoln, who has 
since been quite well 
known in this country 
and in England. This 
young man wished to 
enter Harvard College, 
and his father, one Abra- 
ham Lincoln, who has 
since been known in the 
larger world, had fortified 
him with a letter of intro- 
duction to Dr. Walker, 
the President of the Col- 
lege. This letter of in- 
troduction was given by 
one Stephen A. Douglas, 
who was a person also 
then quite well known in 
political life, and he pre- 
sented the young man to 
Dr. Walker as being the 
son of his friend Abra- 
ham Lincoln, “with whom 
I have lately been can- 
vassing the State of 
Illinois.” When this let- 
ter, now so curious in 
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From a photograph by Mrs. J. 


H. Thurston, of Cambridge. 


THE WILLOWS 


Lowell wrote 


“This willow is as old to me as life; 
And under it full often have I stretched, 
Feeling the warm earth like a thing alive, 
And gathering virtue in at every pore.” 


history, was read, Lowell said to my friend 
who tells me the story, “I suppose I am 
the only man in this room who has ever 
heard of this Abraham Lincoln; but he is 
the person with whom Douglas has been 
traveling up and down in Illinois, canvassing 
the State in their new Western fashion, as 
representatives of the two parties, each of 
them being the candidate for the vacant seat 
in the Senate.” What is more, my friend 
says it is probably true that at the moment 
when this letter was presented by young 
Robert Lincoln, none of the faculty of Har- 
vard College, excepting Lowell, had ever 
heard of Abraham Lincoln. The story is a 
good one, as showing how far it was in those 
days possible for a circle of intelligent men 
to know little or nothing of what was hap- 
pening in the world beyond the sound of 
their college bell. 

It would be almost of course that, in a 
series of articles which are not simply about 
Lowell but about his friends, I should include 
some careful history of the Saturday Club, 





which has held its regular meetings up to this 
time from the date of the dinner-party given 
by Mr. Phillips, as described in the July issue 
of The Outlook. But that story has been so 
well told by Mr. Morse in his memoir of 
Dr. Holmes, and is so well illustrated there, 
that I can hardly do more than repeat what 
has been said before. In his “Life of Dr. 
Holmes ” there are two pages of admirably 
well se'ected pictures of some of the members 
best known. When the reader sees the names 
of gentlemen who have attended the Club 
more or less regularly in forty years, he will 
readily understand why Emerson and Holmes 
and Lowell and others of their contemporaries 
have spoken of the talk there as being as 
good talk as they had ever heard anywhere. 
Holmes’s list, besides himself, was Emer- 
son, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Lowell, Motley, 
Whipple, Whittier, Professors Agassiz and 
Peirce; John S, Dwight, Governor Andrew, 
Richard H. Dana, Jr., and Charles Sumner, 
Presidents Felton and Eliot, Professors 
Norton and Goodwin, William H. Prescott, 
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From a photograph taken in 1869. 


T. G. Appleton, J. M. Forbes, J. Elliot Cabot, 
Henry James, W. D. Howells, T. B. Aldrich, 
William M. Hunt, Charles Francis Adams, 
Francis Parkman, James Freeman Clarke, 
Judge Lowell, Judge Hoar, George F. Hoar, 
and Bishop Brooks. 

Mr. Lowell’s sympathetic habit and his 
thorough interest in everything connected 
with the College, his easy oratory, and the 
certainty that he never spoke without saying 
something worth hearing, made him of course 
4 favorite officer in all college organizations, 
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He was the President of the Harvard Alum: 
in the years 1874, 1875, 1876, and 1886. H 
was the President of the Harvard branch c 
Phi Beta Kappa from 1863 to 1871, an 
again in 1886-67. In such capacities he prc 
sided with admirable skill and good taste, an 
among the pleasantest recollections of hi 
life are those of the happy addresses whic 
he made at such times, almost wholly withc. 
premeditation. From two of these addresse 
I have already quoted in the fifth paper o 
this series. 

One of the last times when I saw him and 
Emerson together was on the 18:h of Jul 
1867, when Emerson delivered his secord 
Phi Beta Kappa address, It had never hap 
pened before, I think, that the same orator 
should have spoken twice before Phi Beta 
Kappa with an interval of thirty years between 
the orations; nor is it probable that such a 
thing will ever happen again. In 1837 the 
word Transcendentalist was new, and it was 
considered “good form” to ridicule the 
Transcendentalists, and especially to ridicule 
Emerson. Yet he hed his admirers then, 
especially his admivers in college, where the 
recollections of his poetry and philosophy, 
as shown when he was an undergraduate, had 
not died out. A few years ago I printed 
his two Bowdoin prize dissertations, written 
when he was seventeen and eighteen years of 
age, and they are enough to show that the 
boy, at that age, was father of the man. 
When he spoke in 1837, the oration was re 
ceived in a certain patronizing way by his 
seniors. Mr. Cabot says, “ He was regarded 
as a promising young beginner, from whom a 
fair poetical speech might be expected,” and 
the address was spoken of with a gay badi- 
nage such as could not be called criticism. | 
remember, at the frugal dinner-party of Phi 
Beta Kappa after the oration of 1837, Mr. 
Edward Everett, who was an enthusiastic 
Cambridge man and college man and Phi 
Beta man, said, with perfect good nature, of 
the Transcendentalists that their utterances 
seemed to him to be compounded like the 
bolts of Jupiter, 


Tres imbris torti radios, tres nubis aquose 
Addiderant, rutili tres ignis, et alitis Austri, 


and made this extempore translation : 


Three parts were raging fire, and three were 
whelming water, 

But three were thirsty cloud, and three were 
empty wind ! 

Emerson was too young and too modest, and 

had tog much real regard and respect for 
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Everett, to make the reply which one thinks 
of now: “ Whatever the bolts were made of, 
they were thunderbolts; and from Vulcan’s 
time to this time, people had better stand out 
from under when a thunderbolt is falling.” 
I can see Emerson now, as he smiled and 


-was silent. 


After thirty years, people did not say much 
about “thirsty cloud” or “empty wind.” 
Emerson was in the zenith of his fame. He 
was “the Buddha of the West”—that is 
Doctor Holmes’s phrase. He was “the 


Yankee Plato ’*—I believe that is Lowell’s.: 


And Phi Beta made amends for any vague 
questioning in the past by the enthusiasm with 
which it received him for the second time. 

A queer thing happened on that morning. 
I-merson had a passion to the last tor chang- 
ing the order of his utterances. He would 
put the tenth sheet in place of the fifth, and 
the fifth in place of the fifteenth, up to the 
issue of the last “extra” of an oration. It 
was Miss Ellen Emerson, I think, who took 
upon herself the duty of putting these sheets 
in order on this occasion, and sewing them 
so stiffly together that they could not be 
twitched apart by any sudden movement at 
the desk. But the fact that they were sewed 


ELMWOOD: THE PINE GROVE BEHIND THE HOUSE 





together was an embarrezssment tohim. What 
was worse was that he met his brother, Will- 
iam Emerson, that morning. I think they 
looked over the address together, and in doing 
so it happened that Waldo Emerson took 
William Emerson's glasses and William took 
Waldo’s. Waldo did not discover his error 
till he stood in the pulpit before the assembly. 
Worse than either. perhaps, some too-careful 
janitor had carried away the high desk from 
the pulpit of the church, and had left Emer- 
son, tall and with the wrong spectacles, to 
read the address far below his eyes. It was 
not till the first passage of the address was 
finished that this difficulty of the desk could 
be rectified; but the whole audience was in 
sympathy with him, and the little hitch, if 
one may Call it so, which this made seemed 
only to bring them closer together. 

The address will be found in the eighth 
volume of his works, and will be remembered 
by every one who heard it; but, on the whole, 
what impresses me the most in memory 
is the hearty thoroughness and cordiality 
of Lowell’s congratulations when Emerson 
turnedround after finishing the oration. “ Par 
nobile fratrum,” as one said ; and one felt glad 
to have seen two such men together on such 
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a day. 
later : 

“Emerson’s oration was more disjointed 
than usual even with him. It began nowhere 
and ended everywhere; and yet, as always 
with that divine man, it left you feeling that 
something beautiful had passed that way, 
something more beautiful than anything else, 
like the rising and setting of stars. Every pos- 
sible criticism might have been made on it, 
except that it was not noble. There was a 
. tone in it that awakened all elevating associa- 
tions. He boggled, he lost his place, he had 
to put on his glasses; but it was as if a crea- 
ture from some fairer world had lost his way in 
our fogs, and it was our fault and not his. It 
was chaotic, but it was all such stuff as stars 
are made of, and you could not help feeling 
that if you waited a while all that was nebu- 
lous would be hurled into planets, and would 
assume the mathematical gravity of system. 


Lowell himself said of it, a few days 
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From a photograph taken in 1862, 
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All through it I felt something in me that 
cried, ‘Ha, ha! to the sound of trumpets!’ ” 

On the 9th of July, 1872, Lowell and Mrs 
Lowell sailed for Europe, without any plans 
as he himself says. They remained abroad 
two years. They landed in England, but 
early in the winter he established himself 
for six months as it proved, in Paris. The 
were in a nice little hotel there, where he is 
still remembered cordially—the - Hotel de 
France et Lorraine. Here they lived quietly 
from November to the next summer. 

He was in Paris in the last years ot 
M. Thiers. The interes's of politics cen 
tered on the relations between President 
Thiers and the Commission of Thirty—long 
since, I am afraid, forgotten by this reader. 
Lowell writes of Thiers’s resignation, which 
closed his long career of public life, “I 
think it was the egotism of Thiers that 
overset him rather than any policy he was 
supposed to have.” 

Of this sojourn in Paris, 
a near friend of his gives 
me the following pleasant 
note: 

“In the little office of the 
Hotel France et Lorraine, 
Rue de Beaune, Paris, hangs 
a fairly good likeness of 
James Russell Lowell, a large 
photograph, I think, taken 
some years before his death. 
It is, and has been for twenty 
years and more, the presid 
ing presence of the little 
sanctum where Madame and 
Monsieur sit and make out 
their (very reasonable) bills 
and count their gains. The 
hotel is still a most attrac- 
tive retreat for a certain 
class of us, who like quiet 
and comfort without display. 
Rue de Beaune is a narrow 
little street leading off the 
Quai Voltaire, which runs 
parallel to the Seine. On the 
opposite shore of the river 
are the fine buildings of the 
Tuileries and the Louvre; 
between flows the steady 
stream, covered with little 
steamers, pleasure - boats, 





bateaux-mouches, tugs. The 
great Pont-Neuf crosses the 
Rue de 


river, very near 
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Beaune, to the Place 
des Pyramides through 
the gardens of the Tuil- 
eries. It is one of the 
prettiest though not the 
gayest parts of Paris. 
The bridge and adjoin- 
ing streets are crowded 
with life on foot and on 
omnibus; but take one 
step into Rue de 
Beaune, and you find 
silence, peace, and re- 
pose, 

“In the winter of 
1872-73 Mr. and Mrs. 
Lowell were living at 
this modest but well- 
known hotel, in its 
grandest apartments az 
premier. Somewhat 
dark and dingy even 
then, more so now, but 
neat and comfortable. 
The house must be very 
old. It is built round 
a little cour, or rather 
two little courts; and a 
winding staircase leads 
up through the principal part to the land- 
ings of the several stories. There were two 
parlors, if I remember, communicating. The 
walls were lined with bookcases, filled with 
Mr. Lowell’s books, and other furniture of the 
cozy, comfortable order, when they established 
themselves in these congenial quarters. 

“ Here they lived, read, wrote, talked, en- 
joyed themselves. Mr. Lowell was probably 
writing something of importance, but he had 
at that time no public or official business, no 
pressing engagements. He was, in fact, doing 
just what he pleased all the time. Of course 
his acquaintance was large in the American 
Colony and among the best French society 
of Paris, but I do not think he troubled him- 
self aboutitmuch. He delighted in prowling 
about the book-stalls which abound in the 
Quai Voltaire, where old rubbish in print is 
displayed along the parapet of the river in 
tempting openness, and where a real book- 
worm may rummage and find something 
really valuable among apparently hopeless 
stuff. He loved a quiet little dinner (in their 
rooms) @ guatre, or, still better, a tvozs, where 
the food was good enough, and the talk 
excellent; his cigar came afterwards. Mrs, 
Lowell, his sympathetic and congenial com- 
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panion, sat smiling and interested at such 
times, like the proper wife of a good talker, 
not talking much herself, but showing in her 
pleasant, refined face that she appreciated 
and enjoyed the fun. Although her health, 
even then, was delicate, she was strong enough 
to share his life and interests. What they 
both liked the most was the quiet of their 
own fireside, and the unmolested pursuit of 
literary pleasures, stimulated by all the re- 
sources of the great city, without any parade, 
or the burden of a crowd of engagements. 
They might have been any humdrum couple 
of small means, passing the winter in the 
most delightful city in the world, with all the 
resources in themselves of wit, intelligence, 
and mutual affection.” 

While Lowell was in Europe, King Amadeo, 
the Italian sovereign of Spain, abdicated, 
and the Republic of Castelar was born. 
Lowell was in Venice in November, 1873, at 
the time of the Virginius massacre. But-he 
does not seem to have known, better than any 
others of his countrymen in Europe, how 
near we were to war with the Spanish Repub- 
lic. Yet in that month Mr. Fish had in- 
structed Mr. Sickles to break off relations 
with the Spanish Government unless they 
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reform their Cuban administration. 


could 
“If Spain cannot redress these outrages, the 


United States will.” Such were the words 
in his telegram to Madrid of November 15, 
1873. 

Lowell had once and again visited his old 
friend Walliam Story in his residence in Italy. 
The Storys had visited America in 1865. 
With Mrs. Lowell he now had an opportunity 
to visit them in Rome. 

Since Mr. Story went to Rome with his 
wife in 1847 he had been devoting himself 
to sculpture, but he had never forgotten his 
American friends ; and his light pen kept him 
in the memory of many of those who did not 
see his statues. His Cleopatra had won gen- 
eral approval. When the Lowells visited 
Rome in 1873, the Alkestis was new, and 
Lowell writes of it with genuine pleasure. 
“It was so pleasant to be able to say frankly, 
‘You have done something really fine, and 
which everybody willlike.’ I wonder whether 
I shall ever give that pleasure to anybody.” 
This, observe, dear reader, as late as 1874. 

Lowell returned to America in the summer 
of that year, arriving in Elmwood on the 
Fourth of July. 

I do not myself believe that a long resi- 
dence in Europe is of great help to an Ameri- 
can gentleman or lady so far as an esti- 
mate of one’s own country goes. They are 
apt to read the London “ Times” view of 
America, or that contained in Galignani’s 
newspaper, or possibly the Paris edition of 
the New York + Herald.” These utterances 
from day to day are not encouraging; but if 
they were true and adequate, one need notcom- 
plain of discouragement. The truth is, how- 
ever, that they are not adequate, and there- 
fore they are not true. For one month when 
I was in Europe in 1873 the daily American 
dispatch in the “ Times ” was confined to the 
fortunes of some wretched Modoc Indians in 
California, who were hiding among their 
rocks and were being killed one by one by 
sharpshooters. For the rest there was prac- 
tically nothing—nothing which showed me 
that brave boys were growing into brave 
men, that good girls were growing into pure 
women, that universities and libraries and 
Chautauquas and summer schools were giv- 
ing a liberal education to half my country, 
that merchants were telling the truth and 
acting the truth, and inventors were renew- 
ing the world. 

I goa little out of the way to say this, be- 
cause I observe that Mr. Augustus Lowell, 
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in his admirable notice of his cousin's life, 
suggests that his stay in Europe in 1872-73 
to a certain extent modified his notion with 
regard to America and American politics. 
Mr. Lowell uses the following words: 


During his stay in Europe Lowell had been © 


distressed at the condition of politics in this 
country, and annoyed at the expressions of con- 
tempt for America it had called forth on the 
other side of the Atlantic. On his return he 
was horrified by the lack of indignation at cor- 
ruption in public life, for the intense party feel- 
ing engendered by the war was still too strong to 
permit independent judgment in politics. He 
expressed his disgust in a couple of poems in the 
“ Nation,” called ** The World’s Fair ” and “ Tem- 
pora Mutantur.” ‘The verses were not of a high 
order of poetry, and at first one regrets that 
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THOMAS GOLD APPLELON 

Hosea Biglow did not come out once more to do 
battle with the spoils system, as he had with the 
slave power long ago; but the subject was not 
one that made it possible. Among the archaic 
sculptures buried on the Acropolis after the sack 
of Athens by Xerxes, and recently unearthed, is 
a fragment of a pediment representing Hercules 
and the Hydra. The hero is on all fours along- 
side the monster in a cave, a fitting type of the 
way political corruption must be fought at the 
present day. The war with slavery, like that of 
Perseus with the dragon, could be waged on 
wings with a flashing sword; but the modern 
reformer must go down on his hands and knees 
and struggle with reptiles in the dark. 


Whether Lowell were right or wrong in 
thinking that a new waveof Philistinism had 
overwhelmed the administration of America 
is of no great importance toushere. I think 
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he was wrong. I think that the American 
people govern America, and that the intrigues 
or devices of the men who “run with the 
machine ” are of much less importance than 
very young people suppose, who read very 
poor weekly newspapers. However that may 
be, this country has received great advantage 
from Lowell’s determined interference and 
interaction in our politics in the years which 
followed his return in 1874. So vigorous 
were his writings that he was recognized as 
a pure public leader. I have always found 
that the “machine” is eager to join hands 
with any man of literary, inventive, or busi- 
ness ability who is willing, as the phrase is, 
to “go into politics.” Certainly this was so 
in Lowell’s case, and in the autumn of 1876 
he was asked to take a seat in Congress 
which we call in Massachusetts the South 
Middlesex seat. It was the seat which 
Edward Everett had captured years before, 
in the face of the machine of his time. It 
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was the seat which William Everett after 
wards captured, by fine audacity, althoug! 
he was not even a resident in the district 
Lowell might have gone to the Congress o! 
1877 if he had chosen. He declined th« 
position, estimating, I rather think, correctly 
his abilities and inabilities as a member of ; 
legislative body. But, with the same desire 
to show that men of character and abilit, 
were interested in the Republican party, the 
nominating convention made him an elector 
for the presidency. 

It was in the famous election after which 
Hayes was declared to be President by the 
Electoral Commission. I will say in passing 
that, as President of the New England Emi 
grant Aid Company, it had been my business 
to see to the transfer of two or three thou 
sand voters from the North into Florida in 
the years after the Rebellion, and that it was 
no matter of surprise to me, therefore, that 
the Electoral Commission pronounced that 
Florida had given a Repub- 
lican vote. I believe Florida 
would give such a vote to-day 
if there were any chance of 
its being counted. 

When it was clear that the 
election of Mr. Hayes would 
depend on a single ballot in 
the Electoral College, there 
were intriguers so mean as to 
suggest that possibly Mr. 
Lowell might be persuaded 
—I suppose by considera- 
tions which such men under- 
stand better than I do—to 
give a vote for Mr. Tilden. 
Any such hopes as these Mr. 
Lowell very promptly sup- 
pressed, as such a man can. 
That little correspondence, 
however, called attention to 
his name, even in the some- 
what dark council chambers 
of the people who distrust 
“them littery fellers.” 

Fortunately for America 
also, in all turns of our poli 
tics, there has been the same 
sense of the value of litera- 
ture and of the sphere of 
men of letters which has 
given the world about all the 
good diplomacy which the 
world has ever had. Some- 
what as Franklin was sent 
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to France because the French rs 
had heard of him before, 
quite as Motley was sent to 
Vienna because he knew 
something about history and 
could speak the language of | 
Germany, exactly as Mr. | 
Irving had been sent to Spain 
as our Minister, the new Ad- 
ministration made advances 
to Mr. Lowell to ask him if 
he would not represent us at 
one of the European courts. 

The following notes may 
be published now, for the 
study of aanalists, as most of 
the people who are referred 
to are dead: 

(April 13, 1876.) “ What 
I meant to say was that if, 
when the Russian embassy 
was offered me, it had been 
the English instead, I should 
have hesitated before saying 
no. But with the salary cut 
down as it is now, I couldn’t 
afford to take it, for I could 
not support it decently.” 

(April 19, 1876.) “I return 
Mr. Fish’s letter. There is 
no more chance of their send- 
ing me to St. James's than to 
the moon, though I might 
not be unwilling to go. On the old salary 
I might manage, and it might do my 
health good. I have little doubt that it 
was offered to L. with the understanding 
that he would decline. I have not seen 
him for a few days. But it is too large a 
plum for anybody not ‘inside politics.’ It is 
the only mission where the vernacular suf- 
ficeth. Meanwhile, you will be amused to 
hear that I am getting inside politics after a 
fashion. I shall probably head the delega- 
tion from our ward to the State Convention.” 
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President of Harvard University. From a photograph taken 1m 1809. 


Four foreign missions were offered him. 
He declined all, but in declining said, per- 
haps without much thought, that if they had 
offered him the mission to Spain he wou!d 
have gone. Mr. Evarts was Secretary of 
State, and it may readily be imagined that 
he was able “to manage it.” And so it was 
that this professor in Harvard College, who 
had kept his eyes so far open that he knew 
of the existence of Abraham Lincoln in 1860, 
was appointed to represent the United States 
in Spain. 


{To be continued in the October Magazine Number] 
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University Extension in Kentucky 
By William Goodell Frost, Ph.D. 


he picturesque adventures which we ognize by the name of Appalachian America. 
are to describe are somewhat of a_ It has no coast-line like Greece, noarms of the 
satire upon the dignified work known _ sea like Scotland, no iniand lakes or naviga- 
as university extension, but they have the ble rivers.like Switzerland. Is it any wonder 
same purpose—to bring the best elements of that pioneer conditions have iingered in a 
civilization within reach of the people—and country where the only highways are the beds 
they have the primal pedagogic quality of of streams? The whole South has been very 
adaptation. slow about “ coming to town.” The Governor 

To estimate the success of this adaptation of one of these States recently said that a 

we must know the country and the people. quarter of the people had never seen the 
How shall the ideas which characterize a court-house in their own county. And the 
modern university be interpreted to the people on “Cutshin” or “No _ Bizness 
family of a moonshiner on “ Hell-fer-sartin Branch” have agoodexcuse. Progress must 
Creek”? Externally the inhabitants of the be slow in a land of saddle-bags. 
Southern mountains are not, at first glance, Our extension work began with a prelimi- 
prepossessing. Their homespun garb, often nary tour five years ago. Our mountain guide 
in tatters, rude speech, and shuffling gait, was an old soldier who had moved to Berea 
might lead us to class them with the “poor to educate his family. ‘Children was all 
white trash.” But there could be no greater gals—all but the least one—and there was a 
mistake. The landless, luckless “ poor white,” better show fer ’em to teach in the mountings 
degraded by actual competition with slave than to raise craps.” He could find some 
labor, is far removed in spirit from the 
narrow-horizoned but proud owner of 
a mountain “boundary.” The “poor 
white” is actually degraded; the 
mountain man is a person not yet 
graded up. 

The mountaineer is to be regarded 
as asurvival. From this point of view 
his variations from the regulation type 
of the American citizen are both inter- 
esting and instructive. In his speech 
you will soon detect the flavor of 
Chaucer; in his home you shall see 
the fireside industries of past ages; 
his very homicides are an honest sur- 
vival of Saxon temper—in a word, he 
is our contemporary ancestor ! 

The causes which have retarded his 
development are not far toseek, Take 
the circle of Southern States east of 
the great river, and each of - them, ex- 
cept Florida and Mississippi, has a 
mountain back yard of large propor- 
tions. Bunched together, these moun- 
tain fractions constitute one of the 
largest horseback areas on the globe. 
From Harper’s Ferry to the iron hills 
of Birmingham, two hundred miles 
and more in width—“ knobs,” caves, 
ridges, forests—stretches this inland { 
empire which we are beginning to rec- MUUNTAIN GIRLS COMING TO BEREA 
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MOUNTAIN PREACHERS 


kinsfolk or an old comrade in nearly every 
county. 

The time chosen was August, when the 
roads are least forbidding, and the mountain 
schools in session. The outfit was a saddle, 
saddle pockets, extra woolen shirt, rubber 
blanket, insect powder, comb and tooth-brush, 
pocket knife, five dollars in silver dimes, a 
Testament, package of postal cards, and a 
few leaflets. 

The general plan was to speak at the school- 
houses, sending a boy ahead to “norate” 
the people the day before. We could visit 
a school-house as early as eight o’clock in 
the morning, and by hard riding reach a 
second school-house by eleven. Here, after 
the “ speakin’,” we would be invited to “come 
by” with a neighbor, and take a “snack.” 
Another ride would bring us to our third 
school-house, where we would speak, take 
supper in the neighborhood, and preach at 
“early candlelight.” Our “ gaited ” horses, 
with their “ running walk ” or “single step,” 
never fatigued us; invitations were plenty, 
chickens abundant, and week after week we 
kept up our four meetings a day. Saturday 
was set apart for rest, and on Sundays we 
planned to strike some “ Association” meet- 
ing, or funeral. 

The mountain funeral is a survival from the 
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FROM THE BLUE RIDGE 


time when preachers were scarce. It rarely 
takes place at the time of interment. It will 
be remembered that the boy Lincoln had a 
funeral sermon preached for his mother long 
after her death. In the mountains it is a 
convenience to have this ceremony at a time 
when the roads will be passable, and there is 
likely to be a large gathering of kinsfolk 
Several memorial sermons will sometimes be 
preached on the same day. The prominence 
thus given to funerals during the months of 
good roads assists the fatalistic doctrines of 
the preachers in giving a very somber cast to 
their religion. 

The Association meetings are held in tke 
summer for the same reason. In one thing 
it must be confessed the mountain people 
have degenerated—they have lost the great 
Protestant idea that a minister must be an 
educated man. A few of their preachers 
aspire to greater knowledge—several have 
moved to Berea and entered school. But 
the majority rather glory in their ability to 
speak “as the Spirit gives them utterance.” 
And their utterance is loud. The present 
writer was invited to preach at one of these 
associations, and in the middle of his dis- 
course one woman nudged another, with the 
remark, “I wish he’d quit talkin’ and go to 
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preachin’! 





























MRS. YCCUM STARTING 


And it is sad to see that this class of 
preachers is still being replenished. One 
young man, persuaded to attend a Southern 
theological school, was back in three months 
fully equipped. 

“ Yas,” he said, “the Seminary is a good 
place ter go and get rested up, but ’tain’t 
while fer me ter go thar no more ’s long as 
I've got good wind.” 

Meeting a young man unusually well 
dressed ata mountain “ court day,” we asked 
if he was a teacher. 

“ No,” he answered; “I couldn’t get nary 
certificate.” 

“What are you doing, may I ask ?” 

“]’m tendin’ some churches,” was the un- 
abashed reply. 

And in proportion to their lack of educa- 
tion is their sectarian assurance. We found 
four kinds of Baptists,each refusing to rec- 
ognize the validity of the ordinances as per- 
formed by the others. 

In order to appeal to their strong religious 
sentiments, and yet avoid sectarian entangle- 
ments, we confined our preaching pretty 
closely to the —Ten Commandments and a 
few undisputed but neglected truths and 
duties. If we preached to Baptists, they paid 
us the compliment of saying, “‘ That’s good 
Baptist doctrine.” If we were among Meth- 


ON EXTENSION WORK 


odists they, too, claimed us. On one occa- 
sion they came to our guide to ask to what 
“persuasion” we belonged. His answer was 
diplomatic: “If you air a preacher, and hev 
got yer Bible, and then can’t spot yer man 
when ye hear him, I hain’t a-goin’ ter tell ye.” 

Following our tour of observation, we sent 
out a quartette of singers—a Berea teacher, 
a student of mature years, and a man and his 
wife who had been born in the mountains 
but educated in Berea. This “ troupe” gives 
two entertainments on successive nights in 
the same place, and a varied programme of 
songs and addresses. They are followed 
from place to place by crowds of young people 
on horseback. The entertainments are given 
at night, and during the day the quartette 
disperses to visit schools and homes. Hos- 
pitality is unbounded, and many of the most 
important lessons are given at the fireside. 
Not infrequently the people will keep us 
awake till a late hour with questions, and 
sleep on the floor to give us a bed. 

And this reminds us of the surprising pro- 
priety with which a dozen people of both 
sexes can sleep in the same room. ~Suth an 
arrangement is expected on the oceasion of 
all great gatherings, and is the regular way 
of living in most households. A lady of our 
party once went alone to lodge with an old 
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couple whose children were all married and 
gone. The lady was shown into one of the 
two rooms of the house, and the hostess 
kindly said, “« Now there air plenty of beds in 
this room. Me and my ole man generally 
sleep in the other room, but if you air the 
least mite lonesome we will come in here and 
sleep.” 

Each year the work has become more sys- 
tematic and effective, and with increasing 
acquaintance we can profitably make a longer 
stay in each place. This makes the work 
much less arduous, especially for our ladies. 
One way of unobtrusively correcting the gro- 
tesque ideas aisseminated by the mountain 
preachers has been to send a lady teacher to 
give “ Bible readings.” There is the utmost 
reverence for the Bible, and while religious 
teaching by a man would be watched for 
points of controversy, and religious teaching 
by a woman would be considered out of 
place, the reading of select portions of Scrip- 
ture, with natural explanations, meets with 
nothing but open-mouthed and grateful atten- 
tion. Mrs. Yocum, of our Normal Depart- 
ment, accompanied by her little son, rode 
above five hundred miles the past summer. 

As our illustrations show, there has been 
opporiunity for not a few observations of 
mountain life which have been instructive 
and exciting to the lecturers themselves. 
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Known to be “ preachers or as good as preach- 
ers,” they move among the roughest people 
with entire safety, and even find permission 
to photograph a moonshine still. And many 
are the tales of adventure connected with the 
late war—border tales that remind us of the 
Revolution —recounted by our friendly hosts. 
The mountain people were divided, though 
the greater part were steadfast in loyalty to 
the old flag. 

“Were you in the war?” 

“Yes, sir; I was one of Morgan's horse- 
thieves.” 

“ How fast could you ride when the Yanks 
were after you?” 

“Well, I couldn’t ride fast enough, fer 
they caught me and sent me up into Ohier.”’ 

Jackson County, Kentucky, claims to have 
sent more men into the Union Army in pro- 
portion to its population than any other 
county in the Nation. It is one of twenty 
contiguous counties without a printing-press. 
They adjourned court there to listen to a talk 
on education, and at its close one of the 
natives said, “ Stranger, I could understand 
right smart of what you was a-tellin’.. We 
had an officer in our regiment from New 
York or summers what spoke the same dia- 
lect as yeou do !” 

The characters of the Craddock tales ate 
easily verified in these excursions as types of 
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AMERICAN HIGHLANDERS 


real life, as well as Abe Shivers, and Easter, 
the lovely heroine of John Fox’s “ Mountain 
Europa.” Mr. Cable has touched mountain 
life only in “ John March, Southerner,” but his 
pictures are very characteristic. Lillian Bell, 
in her “ Little Sister to the Wilderness,” has 
given a picture of similar life in western 
Tennessee, and a word from her preface 
justly describes some of our highland friends: 

“TI have been led by the cry of the inar- 
ticulate, of that large, not-to-be-ignored por- 
tion of humanity whose thoughts need an 
interpreter: who, with womanish, nice percep- 
tions. lack equally nice distinction in terms to 
enable them to express the fine shades of 
meaning which it is their gift to feel. 

“They belong to that vast majority of 
people who, when you have taken pity on 
their hesitation and finished their sentences 
for them, cry out to you in gratitude.” 

The native refinement of some of the 
mountain folk is surprising. The women 
commonly wear knitted woolen mitts at all 
public gatherings, even in the summer-time, 
as a tribute to conventionality. Many a girl 
who has come to us barefooted, and without 
so much as a night-robe or an “individual 
comb,” has been transformed within six 
months into a neat and self-possessed young 





woman, whose humble origin would not be 
suspected. 

The extension work has not been merely 
a series of excursions. We feel that there 
has been too much “ touring” and “ exploit- 
ing” of the mountains even by well-meaning 
preachers, who have made no provision for 
permanent results, and who seem to the 
people rather irresponsible. The university 
extension work has been purposeful from 
the start. It has proceeded from one well- 
known center, and the people have felt that 
“that thar College at Bereer what old Fee 
and Cassius Clay started before the Wah, is 
a-sendin’ these speakers.” It has been made 
personal and “ friendly ” by the acquaintance 
of a few Berea students even from the most 
remote counties. 

And the lines of effort have been well de- 
fined. The problem is to make the belated 
dwellers in the hills sharers in the best ele- 
ments of our civilization. This is quite unique 
as an educational undertaking. There has 
never been such a problem before. We had, 
to be sure, a great Western frontier, but its 
pioneer settlements were always furnished with 
some proportion of educated men, and were 
closely bound to the older parts of the country. 
But in the case of this vast mountain region 
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ON BUFFALO HILL 


Attended by thirty-five pupils. 


there is no such leaven, and no such bond of 
communion with the rest of the world. There 
has never been a clearer call for the interven- 
tion of some intelligent guiding force. 

Two principles have been kept steadily in 
mind: In the first place, our aim has been to 
give the essential rather than the accidental 
elements of civilization—to make the people 
sharers in the best things, but leave them un- 
sophisticated. We will not teach them to 
despise the log-cabin, but to adorn it. And, 
in the second place, we respect their sturdy 
independence and endeavor only to help them 
to help themselves. The work is interde- 
nominational—we co-operate with all Chris- 
tian bodies. Instruction in the arts of life— 
hygiene, forestry, thrift, etc., is provided to give 
them at once new motives and new resources. 
And, above all, we propose to teach them to 
make the most of the common schools, which 
are barely in existence but have in them the 
germs of all good. 
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The States concerned in Appalachian 
America are all poor, inexperienced in popu- 
lar education, and wholly unable to deal with 
the mountain problem. In many localities 
the school-houses are so far apart that half 
the population is practically debarred. The 
schools are so short that little learning is 
possible for the pupil, and little professional 
equipment for the teacher. And, finally, 
there is no one in the district who has an 
ideal of what a school ought to be. 

To meet these conditions extension work 
seems more practicable and useful than great 
“conventions” or “conferences.” The con- 
ference brings together those already inter- 
ested; the extension work wakes up the 
people who are indifferent. Various forms 
of instruction are adopted. The popular 
lecture “ The Ladder of Success” has been 
given hundreds of times. Talks on United 
States history are enjoyed by young and old. 
Discourses on how to make the most of the 
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A MOONSHINE STILL 


The lecturer was led to this spot biindfolded, and the proprietor of the still prudently turned h’s back. 


free school, the duties of school trustees, 
etc., and special meetings for farmers, for 
housewives, for preachers, and for teachers, 
are examples of the varied adaptations. Not 
least important is the discourse on “ Arbitra- 
tion,” or How to Settle Family Feuds with- 
out Bloodshed.” Extension libraries and 
extension publications have been used as 
freely as our means would permit, and have 
helped to make the long period of “bad 
roads ” less a time of mere hibernation in the 
mountains. 

Very considerable results are already ap- 
parent. The people begin to understand what 
education means. New topics of thought 
and conversation are introduced. New stand- 
ards are set up. The tone and even the 
outward appearance of many communities 
has been noticeably changed. And a very 
furor of desire for more of the same thing 
has been awakened. 

Our lecturers not only give but gather much 





useful information, picking up old English bal- 
lads with interesting variants, and collecting 
countless “specimens” of old-time customs 
as wéll as other fossils from the hills. 

We cannot allow our clients, the mountain 
people, to be called ignorant, for that term 
implies a certain moral delinquency. Rather 
let us paraphrase it and say that, like the 
patriarchs, they are unaware of the distinctive 
features of modern life. 

Nor are they to receive this service at our 
hands simply because of their need. We 
need them also. What does America need so 
much as Americans? And here they are— 
vigorous, unjaded of nerve, prolific, patriotic 
—full of the blood and spirit of seventy-six. 
For many years they will not need a univer- 
sity; but if they are to be set in step with the 
world, and saved from the corrupting influ- 
ence of the baser elements of civilization, 
they must have the sympathetic and skillful 
guidance of this university extension work. 
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The Map of the Country 


By Alice Brown 


LONG-DELAYED hour had come. 
A lt was the night before their mar- 

riage, and they two s‘ood alone in 
the still parlor, free yet from the scent of 
flowers, its solitude unbroken by the feet of 
coming guests. She stretched her arms high 
above her head, and the white sleeves fell 
away from them, leaving their roundness 
bare; the sapphires of his bracelet gleamed 
dark up_n her wrist, a pledge and a promise. 
She looked like a young priestess exalted 
beyond belief, and moved supremely by the 
anticipated rites before her. 

“Oh,” she breathed, passionately, «I am 
saying good-by to my lover!’ 

He stepped forward, and brought down her 
arms to lie about his neck. 

“ Gocd-by?” he repeated, “and to your 
lover? You are bind.ng him to you forever. 
A word from us both, and it’s done.” 

She looked at him, and her mood broke up 
into a very charming auaacity not unmixed 
with mirth. She was still exalted, but now, 
from some emotion purely human, she would 
balk at nothing. 

“Come ard sit down,” said she, “ here in 
this window-seat. Tell me, have I been a 
good sweetheart—nice, fine, dear ?” 

“You are wonderful, perfect; and you 
always have been.” 

“I thought you thought so. Now I'll tell 
you the secret of it all. It’s because I’m wise 
enough to order my ways. I haven't lived 
in Vanity Fair for nothing. Moreover, I 
know how to be the very perfectest wife 
under heaven; so perfect that you'll find 
yourself lonesome as death when I die and 
you take unto yourself another.” 

“Don’t, love! That's blasphemy, to-night, 
especially. But I llforgive it you. Of course 
you'll be a perfect wife. It’s your nature.” 

“No, no, it’s not my nature! It’s by 
grace. I’m like all the rest, and to-night I 
prove it. I saw my plan of action, and I 
followed it, all through courting-time; and 
now, when the field's to be won, I turn traitor. 
I show you my chart of warfare; woman-like, 
I betray myself.” 

He frowned, but only from perplexity. She 
had seemed so simple! Other folk had called 
her clever, Other men stood admiringly 


aloof ; but he had known she was soft and 
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smooth as unsnarled silk. Now she spoke 
like a changeling, and he looked about him 
for his own good child. 

“ T can’t have you talk like that,” he said. 
“Warfare? betrayal? One would think we 
were enemies.” 

“ Oh, no! oh, no! only antagonists. There's 
antagonism between us—old as sex, That's 
why we long for each other. That’s why we 
keep our orbits, drawn and yet pushed apart. 
Oh, it’s a heavenly track, but don’t make the 
mistake of thinking it can be held without 
the force of all the hands in all the universe. 
Listen, my dear, my lord! You know I love 
you?” 

“ Yes, yes! I know you do.” 

* IT love you so much that, if I could, I’d 
efface the Me in me to make you happy. If 
I could! I know exact'y how, and yet / 
shall not do it, We must go the way of all 
the others, running violently down a steep 
place into the sea of dreary common-sense.” 

“Oh, come now, that’s not fair! Think 
of all the happy people we know—your 
father and mother, mine. It's easy enough 
to say the bitter thing about marriage— 
mighty cheap talking—but it’s not fair.” 

* All the happy people we know! I can 
summon six. That’s a good many. The 
rest have built them solid houses on the 
boulevard. Their castles tumbled down. 
But I can make youhappy. Dearest, 1 will: 
still, being, as I said, a fool to-night, hght- 
headed, dizzy, with much thought, I throw 
prudence to the winds and tell you the 
straight road. Do you know why you've 
seemed to love me so in all these months ?” 

“Seemed? Why, because I do. Because 
you are you, and I am I.” 

“ Yes, that; I'm not denying the divinity 
of the thing. You've loved me indeed; but 
you’ve seemed to love me, too, and for one 
reason only. Because you are a man, born 
to the pleasures of the chase. I liked it, too. 
I was pursued; I exulted in it. To-morrow 
I am caught, labeled, put in my cage. | 
shall have fresh water and lots of sun; but 
the chase is over. You won't continue run- 
ning when there's nothing to catch.” 

‘ But, dear love—”’ 

“ Nay, why should you? Why, indeed! 
But that’s where the subtlety of it comes in, 
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the irony we never guess till late. You see 
I like being pursued, and I shall keep on 
liking it. I shall look round me on the big, 
big downs, and say, ‘ Where’s the footfall I 
used to hear?’ ” 

“ Margaret! Margaret!” 

“ Now, ‘ List to me, my only love!’ Here 
is something that women have learned and 
men have not. I'll tell it to you, and then 
you'll be the only man who knows. Won't 
that be grand? To you, all of you, marriage 
is an attainment; to us, it’s aprogress. You 
marry, and settle down with your pipe by 
the fire; 1’m just as nice and just as fair 
as when you found new beauties in me 
every day, but now you judge me az /arge. 
You don’t make inventories and read them 
aloud : item, one sweet temper; item, one bit 
of grace; item, one round cheek. I am a 
part of you, ard it would be sore conceit thus 
to admire yourself. But if you did keep on 
idealizing me, if you did wrap me round with 
illusions, why, all our dreams would come 
true. You'd make an angel of me; and as 
for me, God knows I’m only too eager to 
call the archangel out of you.” 

“ Suppose I don’t! Suppose I go ‘the 
way of all the rest.’ What then? What 
will you do ?” 

“ T individually, or I the perfect wife?” 

“Both! You are the perfect wife.” 

“Tl tell you. I shall find out, one day, 
that life has got to be a little comedy, and that 
I am the star. I shall say, « You don’t want 
the inner part of me? You don’t want to be 
bothered with the loves and doves that made 
your courtship bright? Very well, my lord, 
choose you!’ And I shall be what you will: 
docile, sweet, unchanging, and you will never 
know you’ve lost me.” 

“ Lost you—you, Margaret?” 

‘* Yes, the real Me inside me, the one that 
longs to tell its hopes and fears and whims 
and fancies. For the life of the soul is real— 
real as oatmeal and clear coffee in the morn- 
ing.” 

“Go on, Margaret. I like this. 
else will she do, the perfect wife ?” 

“She will stifle lots of the natural impulses 
of her nature, and one especially. She will 
never say,‘ Do youloveme?’ Never! never! 
She will stand listening at the door of your 
heart in still mornings and dark nights, hop- 
ing for it, hoping, hoping, wondering why it 
brooded over her solitude in the old days, 
and now nests far aloof—but she’ll never, 
never ask.” 
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* But, Margaret, my child, you'll know | 
love you! Every day will show you. How 
can you doubt ?” 

“IT shouldn’t doubt. But I should want 
to hear. Do you stop saying your creed 
because you've learned it? For love will 
mean something else then. Now itsays, ‘ I’ve 
chosen you. I want you.’ Thenit would be, 
‘ You are all I thought; yes,more! Youare 
sweeter, fairer. I am grown closer to you.’ 
But you wont say it, and I,if I’m clever, 
sha‘l never beg you to.” 

‘‘ Not say it? Why sha’n’t I say it ?” 

“Truly, Tom, Idon’tknow! Just because 
men don't. I’ve observed them. They can’t, 
after twelve months, It’s morally impossible. 
You get used to joy as you do to the sunset. 
I notice you don’t write poems to the clouds 
in the west. You just take your pipe out of 
your mouth long enough to remark, ‘ By 
George!’ and then go onsmoking. But you 
prize the sucset just the same.” 

“I see. I'm not clever, but I can under- 
stand. Some men do talk about the sunset. 
They make poems, and gabble everlastingly. 
You don’t like my kind, that’s all.” 

“ Not Eke your kind? Ladore it. You're 
jcst plain man. Them’s the jockeys for me. 
(Oh, don’t look at me owlishly, with your 
grand air! It’s a quotation, and I’m stark 
mad to-night. 1°ll quote what I please, if it 
hits the prayer-book.) I love your kind, and 
you supremest. But I don’t expect you to 
be articulate. You won’t be. Youcan't.” 

“ Now, it’s nofair. I won’tplay. Itseems 
to me I've spent the last ten months in telling 
you that one thing—I love you. And I’m 
ready for the home stretch: ten years, twenty, 
sixty !” 

“Dear one, how good you are! But it 
won’t avail us. You think you'll go on say- 
ing that baby catechism; but you won't. 
That’s the A-B-C; you'll clamor for Third 
Readers. And believe me, I wouldn’t have 
you other than your kind. Marry a pioneer? 
NotI! The van of human-racing’s not for 
me. Only, as I say, you shall be left to your 
silence. You sha'n’tbenagged. Not you!” 

“What next? Kead us the prohibitory 
statutes.” 

“ Margaret enlightening the world! Well, 
I will. I'd tell you the scheme of creation 
to-night, if I knew it. Rule two: I shall 
never criticise you.” 

“ Then how sha'l I know when I offend?” 

“ You won't, but we must both put up with 
that, both of us. It will be more or less 
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stultifying, and we sha’n't breathe quite so 
freely, living in a fog. But that’s of course. 
You must criticise me, you know, and I shall 
change—like a chameleon. That’s woman’s 
way. It distinctly isn’t man’s.” 

* Do you mean to tell me a man can’t 
stand up and listen to his faults, and—yes, 
by Jove, be glad to listen ?” 

“My lord, no! not from the creature 
nearest him. Perhaps it savors too much of 
a house divided against itself, and he dreads 
the roof about his ears. I’ve observed that, 
also. If somebody who is not your wife re- 
proves you with a pretty pout, you say she’s 
fastidious, and it makes you fain to climb. 
But madam! she’s a shrew. Away with her 
to the pond!” 

“And so there is not to be the most per- 
fect confidence between us? We are not to 
think aloud, lay our hearts bare.” 

“ Not by any manner of means! We are 
to live in little citadels of rose-colored re- 
serve. I’m to say to myself, ‘In all the big 
things of life—all the things that matter— 
he’s perfection. Let the little ones buzz about 
my ears like gnats. They won’t sting me— 
much —and if they do, pray Heaven he doesn’t 


see the scar!’ A fair cheek ornofavor! But 
do you know what will happen ?” 
“ An earthquake, I should hope. Or thun- 


der! Anything to clear the air.” 

“We shall live together fifty years in un- 
broken tranquillity, and you never will know 
you’ve married a whirlwind. Then some day 
I shall do just what I have to-night. I shall 
say, ‘Tom, I hate, “ate to have you wear 
side-whiskers.’ ” 

“ But I don’t!” 

“ Child, that’s only an illustration. I wasn’t 
born literary, but I hope I know where to 
find a metaphor at need. ‘I loathe your 
great-grandmother’s picture. I’m unspeak- 
ably nersous when you play the fife after 
ten o’clock. I detest your habit of plaid 
trousers !’”’ 

“And all these things could have been 
amended fifty years before, if you'd only 
spoken up, and said so!” 

“ Yes, Tom, so it appears to you now, and 
so it would appear to me then, or I shouldn't 
speak at all. I should be deluded by the 
strange thing we call a sense of justice, that 
rises up in us and cries, ‘ You have no busi- 
ness to let me be bothered by the midges you 
could sweep away witha breath!’ And next 
day, bewailing my lost bower, what do you 
think I should do?’ 
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“I’m at the point now where I don’t kno\ 
what anybody would do. Go on, you quee 
woman-thing !” 

“T should curl up close to you, and tel! 
you I was nervous and hada headache. And 
all the rest of my life I should try to mak« 
you forget.” 

“ But all that isn’t fair, Margaret. It isn’t 
square dealing between man and man.” 

“ Ah, but it isn’t man to man. It’s man 
and woman. That's what complicates it.” 

“JT don’t care. There ought to be rules 
to hit our common humanity; they should 
work both ways. You expect me to know 
things by intuition, and do things I can’t see. 
Is it fair?” 

“Nota bit. But I’m going to do things | 
do see, for reasons I want to kick over th¢ 
moon, It’s as broad as it is long.” 

“What reasons?” 

“Well, reasons I respect awfully in the 
main, but which are like sackcloth in the 
wearing. You see, really and truly, Tom, | 
do reverence you beyond belief; and that 
reverence must go into the detail I hate. It 
must even keep me from revolt when you 
stroke my fur crosswise. It must make me 
finely courteous to you—always—always. It 
must make me vow I will exact nothing.” 

*“ But suppose I think you've a right to 
exact?” 

« Ah, that shows how dear you are, but it 
makes it no more possible to do it. If 1 am 
a wise woman, I shall refrain. The soul is 
an awful goddess, Tom. We don’t talk 
about her much, but she’s there just the same. 
Stay outside the veil, and she'll whisper to 
you all day long; but invade her shrine, and 
she slips away. Worship her, and she'll fol- 
low; hunt her home, and you’ve lost her. 
It’s because she’s so shy and sweet that when 
you seem to change to me, I sha’n’t say, 
‘Why?’” 

“When I change! How queer it sounds !” 

“When you seem to change! When I’ve 
lived near you so long that you forget whose 
breath it is, they mingle so. Then I shall 
stay beside you very softly, never once saying, 
‘You used to do thus and so.’ I shall real'ze 
you're turning, growing, stretching up, and 
pray the Almighty, who contains us both, 
that I may grow too, and that our new 
branches mingle. You shall be free, dear 
one. There shall be no shadow of a bond.” 

« But I want bonds. I exult in them, when 
it’s you. I demand them.” 

“ Ah,so do I! and the outer ones—the 
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ones of inner honor, too—we shall reverence 
beyond words. We shall keep every jot and 
tittle of the sacred law. But, nevertheless, 
we shall guard the soul inviolate. She shall 
have her wings.” 

«“ So there are days when we do not really 
meet! 

“Yes; days when you, monsieur, do not 
appear at the rendezvous. It’s woman’s 
sneaking habit to be always there. And on 
those days, when you are five-sixteenths in- 
different to me, I shall become—another Mar- 
garet. I shall put on doublet and hose. Do 
you know, I’ve always wanted to write an 
essay en‘itled ‘ Concerning the Art of Being 
a Man’? For we've that to learn of you. 
When you are in trouble or perplexity, and 
your castle falls about your ears, what do you 
do? Go out into the world, and try to for- 
get. But we! we sit and mullat home, grow- 
ing sodden with tears. We think it a species 
of disloyalty to put our grief in a precious 
box and hand it back to Almighty God to 
keep for us, while we try to beguile our minds. 
But I have learned the formula. I know! 
When you drop away from me ever so 
little, I. shall go out—out—anywhere; under 
the sky, among people. I shall try to find 
some joyance with my kind, and then, if I 
come back and we renew ours together, so 
much the happier I.” 

‘- Margaret, you have put me miles away.” 

“Yes; isn’t it cold and dreadful—for a 
minute? But that doesn’tlast. It’s the only 
way to be near together. If we clutch and 
cling, we sha’n’t get anything but the air. If 
we reverence each other—serve each other— 
why, some day we shall realize that, as much 
as two souls can be, we are fused into one.” 

He sat looking at herin amazement. Her 
face wes white and passionate. The hands 
he held had grown very cold. 

“Margaret,” he said, “how do you know 
all these things? Marriage—my marriage— 
is a simple enough state, full of happiness, 


content. You’ve been studying the internal 
polity. Where did youget yourdata? Does 


it come to round, silky-headed things un- 
sought ?” 

The woman-look came into her eyes, the 
look of brooding and perhaps premonitory 
pain. She shook her head sadly, and smiled. 

“ We know lo'‘s of things we’re never told,” 
she said—* things hke these Sometimes I 
think we evolved them through all the gener- 
ations when you went to war and we stayed 
at home and mused over thecradle, It’s our 
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kingdom, really, you see, Tom. You're only 
Prince Consort. Don’t you know that's 
why we’re so pathetically different? It’s a 
wonder we can speak a syllable of the same 
language. Our life has been all within for 
so many years that we keep the habit of 
secret, complex living yet. You must be 
patient with us. We spend our days hewing 
out our Own crosses; you must come and 
give us drink.” 

She shook her head, with a very solemn 
look from far away. 

“ There’s one pitfall,” she said, “from 
which not even wisdom shall saveme. Have 
I not learned the fallacy of wholesale be- 
trayal? Have I not seen the woman sink 
and fail who throws away restraint and owns 
her worship? If she had kept one little for- 
tress of reserve! If he had thought there 
was some inch of her he could not win! 
But no, poor princess! She pours her dowry 
down before him, and then walks beggared. 
If I could convince you that I should live if 
you deserted me! But no! I’ve told you I 
shall not, and I shall tell you yet again.” 

Silence fell between them, and in its hush 
she seemed to waken from another state—an 
unfamiliar one. She looked at him appre- 
hensively: she shrank a little from his 
glance. 

“ And after all,” he said, at last, “ I haven’t 
known you a bit. I didn’t guess you had 
these thoughts, half-fears, half-tremors. Why, 
Margaret, you make me wonder whether you 
really will be glad!” 

She stopped him, not by a word, but a 
swift curling up against his breast. He for- 
got what he was beginning to think, and 
gathered the whole sweet burden of her into 
his arms. She laid her cheek against his, 
and whispered to him divinely: 

“ Whatdid I say, love? Forgetit. These 
things don’t matter. Nothing does but you. 
I’m not myself to-night. My head aches a 
little, and I’m nervous.” 

The formula rang familiar in his ear. It 
seemed to him he might have heard it, not 
long before ; yet, when he looked down into 
her eyes, they were clear wells of shining 
light, and he found only his own image there. 
3ut as they sat thinking over the dear new 
world to be born to-morrow, another thrill of 
memory wakened in his brain. The tend- 
ency of their talk looked to him all of a 


piece. 
“Dear!” he said. “Dear!” Then he 
stopped, Something was glimmering before 
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him, vague though palpable. Suddenly the 
outlined vision rose and tcok its shape to his 
mind’s eye. 

“Margaret,” said he, “seems to me we've 
both been trying the boot on one foot. My 
faults, and how to weather them! I don’t 
want to say it, but—how about your faults, 
dear ?” 

She pushed herself back at arm’s length, 
her hands on his shoulders, Her eyes 
widened in a lovely and unreasoning terror. 
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“ Why, Tom,” said she, “ you said—you’ve 


often said—I haven’t any !” 

He put her hands passionately to his lips. 

“ And it’s true,” he vowed. “It’s God's 
truth. You haven’t one.” 

They sat there still, knowing the unknow: 
country was before them, and they were noi 
afraid. At least the man was not; but th 
woman shivered a little, now and then. She 
was not adventurous, and she had chanced 
upon the bones of other travelers. 


The Seven Ages of Man: Old Age’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


Avon the seventh and last age of man 
is represented by a picture of Isaac 
propped up in his bed, while Jacob is de- 
ceiving him. I would rather have chosen 
the life of Moses, his natural force not abated, 
his eye undimmed, although many years had 
passed over his head and much service he 
had rendered, going out alone from his 
people, and entering into that loneliness 
which is characteristic of old age when one 
after another of the companioas of life have 
dropped off from him. Or I would have 
taken the appeal of Samuel to the people, 
Have I defrauded any of you? have I taken 
any bribes? have I rendered any unjust 
judgment?—and receiving the generous tes- 
timony of all the people to his faithful and 
undeviating service. Or I would have taken 
the old age of David, recounting in that 
memorable psalm of his the mercies of God 
which had accompanied him through all the 
years of his pilgrimage, forecasting death, 
and giving directions how the government 
should be administered after he had gone 
from the earth. Or I would have taken, per- 
haps best of all, the old age of Paul, the mis- 
sionary of the Gospel, chained to a soldier in 
Rome, awaiting his martyrdom, gladly look- 
ing back in memories over the pas‘, peaceful 
in his captivity and his confinement in the 
present, and joyously anticipating his redemp- 
tion and his glorification in the future. 
For youth is not the happiest time of life, 
but old age the happiest, if youth and man- 


[° the memorial window at Stratford-on- 





1A series of Sabbath-evening sermons preached in 
Plymouth Church, stenographically reported by Henry 
Vinans, and revised by the author. For previous ser- 
mons in this series see issues for July 23 and 30, and 
August 6, 13, 20, and 27. 


hood have been well spent. You are not to 
think that to-night I am addressing old men 
only; if I am to tell you how to grow old 
gracefully, I must tell you at the beginning 
of life; for no man can grow old gracefully 
unless he begins early. He may grow old 
submissively, resignedly, patiently; but he 
cannot grow old gloriously and joyously, so 
that his last days are his happiest days and 
his best days, if his youth has been wasted 
and his manhood misspent. 

A graceful and blessed old age must have 
three elements in it; a happy retrospect, a 
peaceful present, and an inspiring tuture. 
And old age cannot have either one of these 
three if the youth has been wasted and man- 
hood has been misspent. “I am already 
being offered, and the time of my departure 
is at hand, for I have fought the good fight, 
I have finished my course,.I have kept the 
faith; henceforth there is laid up for mea 
crown of righteousness ”—a blessed retrospect, 
a peaceful present, an inspiring future. 

Let us look at them separately. 

The graceful and happy old age must have 
a happy retrospect. A man may indeed 
enter into old age and in oblivion forget 
somewhat of the past, but not if his memory 
is preserved to him. The old man lives in 
the past, and if his past is full of wasted 
hours and misspent opportunities, then those 
memories must be full of bitterness. It 
cannot be otherwise. The happy old man 
looks back along the path of gladness; the 
memories of that past gather round him 
and inspire his heart with rejoicings. So 
the old man looks at life as David looked 
at it and recounts the mercies of God 
that have accompanied him all his way- 
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so he looks at it as Samuel looked at it, 
and remembers with gladness that he has 
been faithful to his trust, to his people, 
and turns to his children and to his grand- 
children, and appeals to them to bear wit- 
ness to his fidelity; so he looks upon it as 
Paul looked back upon his, with the sense of 
a service faithfully rendered to the Father 
whom he loves and to the Saviour whom he 
follows; so he looks back upon it as Moses 
looks back, and, looking forward and seeing 
that his children and his grandchildren will 
enter into the inheritance into which he can- 
not enter, nevertheless rejoices that his serv- 
ice has prepared that inheritance for them. 

A man may face death as the penitent 
thief faced it; the memories that come out 
of the past may come hounding him like 
ghosts; and still the voice of Christ may 
break a way through them, and give deliver- 
ance. But that is not the graceful old age. 
It is only an old age that can be endured. 
Even the old man who looks back on a faith- 
ful life will remember blunders, but he will 
allay regret because he will be able to say, I 
have learned wisdom by my mistakes; his 
sins will rise up against him, but he will be 
able to allay remorse, because he will say, 
Though I fell into sin, nevertheless I fought 
against it. So his memories of the past will 
make his last days rich days. 

And his present will be a blessed one. He 
will not have wasted his substance in his 
youth ; he will have laid up something for 
this time of old age, so that he will not have 
to toil as though he had not made provision. 
He will not have wasted passions and appe- 
lites, and nothing else; he will have gotten 
control of the appetite and the passion; so 
there will come the peace, not of a man 
whose life has died and left nothing but 
ashes, but of one who has become victor over 
his enemy and made his enemy itself his serv- 
ant and friend. He will have fought a good 
fight. And the doubts of his youth will have 
flown away as the ghosts fly at the crowing 
of the cock. For our doubts are the product 
of eur spiritual ignorance and unculture. He 
who has had many years pass over his head, 
and in those years has been living for the 
world, will have been laying up for himself a 
greater skepticism when age comes upon him. 
But he who has been living in the eternal 
world, he who has been making the world 
serve him, he who has been keeping his heart 
open to the Eternal and the Infinite, he who 
has been walking with his Father, will find 
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the riddle of life less a riddle, the perplexity 
of life less a perplexity—he will perhaps know 
less than he thought he knew when he was a 
boy, but life will be clearer and better. In 
the summer the leaves hang on all the boughs, 
and as you stand in your country home you 
can get but a glimpse of the river or mountain 
that lies beyond the river ; but when the fall 
has come, and the leaves are withered, and 
the winds have come and swept them all 
away and the trees stand bare, the river lies 
shining before you and the mountains rise up 
clear-marked in the autumn air. So when 
one after another of the things in life that did 
shield and surround you, and that you re- 
joiced in, have been swept away, and the trees 
in which your life is lived stand skeleton-like, 
if you have lived a life that has given you 
insight and outsight, you will see all the 
clearer because life seems barren, and the 
river of life will shimmer before you and the 
mountain of God stand clear-cut against the 
sky. 

And so this man who has lived this life of 
temperance and probity and honor and serv- 
ice, and has all the flocking memories min- 
istering to him, and has in the present all the 
sweet consciousness of God and immortality 
abiding with him, he will look forward isto 
the future without fear, nay, with hope. “I 
am already being offered.” It one’s life has 
been one long self-sacrifice, why not rejoice 
when the sacrifice comes to its consummation 
and we see that it has not been offered in 
vain? If ene has been living that life of 
Christly consecration and self-sacrifice, then 
this word, “I am already being offered,” will 
come as a celestial anthem. He will live in 
the future; he will live in bis children and in 
his grandchildren; he will project himself 
into them, as it were. Sometimes men in 
middle life grow impatient of children; but 
good old men never. They love the little 
children; and the grandmothers are more 
indulgent to the grandchildren than as 
mothers they were to their own offspring, 
because the old men and the old women come 
back again into their children and live their 
lives over again in them. But, more than 
that, God will renew his old man’s youth. 
This old man will look forward and upward, 
and the life that is beyond will become near, 
and his heart will be more exhilarated at 
times than ever his heart was in his child- 
hood. Do you remember those four pictures 
of Coles?—the Voyage of Life? The first, 
the babe in the cradle coming out from the 
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mystic cave, with an angel holding the tiller 
in the hand; the second, the young man 
standing in his boat and holding the tiller 
himeelf, while before him there is that impos- 
sible casile in the air which his imagination 
has built, toward which he is looking; the 
third, the man in middle life coming to the 
very edge of a great cataract, the clouds 
above black and the lightning flashing out of 
them, while he stands firm and strong, with a 
courageous hand upon the tiller; and, last of 
all, the boat upon the smooth bosom of the 
river, as a child rests its head upon the bosom 
of its mother, and before him, not the dreams 
of childhood, but through the rift of clouds 
the angels calling him up and on. Only he 
grows old gracefully who has seen that vision 
and steered toward it, and in the time of 
tempest and peril has kept a firm hand on 
the tiller and a courageous heart in his bosom. 
All the world’s a stage, 
And allthe men and women merely players: 
They have their exits and their entrances; 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being seven ages. At first the infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms. 
And then the whining school-boy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. And then the lover, 
Sighing hke furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eyebrow. Then a soldier, 
Full of strang. oaths and bearded like the pard, 
Jealous in honor, sudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon’s mouth. And then the 
justice, 
In fair round belly with good capon lined, 
With eyes severe and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wise saws and modern instances ; 
Aud so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slippered pantaloon, 
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With spectacles on nose and pouch on side, 

His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank ; and his big manly voice, 
Turnin« again toward childish treble, pipes 

And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange eventful history, 

Is second childishness and mere oblivion— 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 


Is this Shakespeare's view of life? No! 
It is Shakespeare’s representation of the 
cynic’s view of life. And you might almost 
class it with the words of that other dramatic 
cynic, “Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” 
Yes, it is to the cynic. But not so dees 
Christian faith view life. It sees the child 
in the bulrushes, God’s special care; it sees 
the boy brought up to the Temple and there 
given to God; it sees the youth kindled with 
love by woman’s love, and first beginning the 
real full life when woman has taken him to 
herself and enriched his life with her love 
and crowned him therewith; it sees the 
soldier going forth like Joshua, not sééking 
bubble reputation at the cannon‘s mouth, but 
armed with courage for God and his native 
land ; it sees the man of middle life judging 
justly, learning experience from all the past 
and giving experience to others; it sees the 
patriarch gathering the children and the 
grandchildren about him and making a hos- 
pitable home, foundation and center of all 
life, fruitful in all love; it sees the old age 
that is birth into a new life, the happiest of 


‘all, glorious in memories of past achievement, 


the present all peaceful, the future all radiant 
with hope awaiting cor.nation in the world 
to come. God grant that we may so live 
our life that we may thus g ‘ow old gracefully t 


In Many Ways 


God speaks to hearts of men in many ways: 

Some the red banner of the rising sun, 

Spread o er the snow-clad hills, has taught his praise; 
Some the sweet silence when the day is done; 
Some, after loveless lives, at length have won 

His word in children’s hearts and children’s gaze; 
And some have found him where low rafters ring 
To greet the hand that helps, the heart that cheers; 
And some in prayer, and some in perfecting 

Of watchful toil through unrewarding years ; 

And some not less are his, who vainly sought 

His voice, and with his silence have been taught, — 
Who bore his chains who bade them to be bound, 
And at the end in finding not have found. 


—The Spectator. 


























Books and Authors 


Tolstoi’s “ What is Art?”!? 


Tolstoi’s “ Whatis Art?” is presented in the 
English translation, the author tells us. “ for 
the first time in its trueform.” The editions 
issued in Russia, he says, have been so much 
mutilated by the censor that the author re- 
quests all who are interested in his views to 
judge of them only by the work in its present 
shape. The mutilations which it has pre- 
viously suffered have been not merely in the 
exclusion of expressions which he had used, 
but also in the insertion of some which he had 
not used. What he had said upon “church 
religion,” for example, was so worded as to 
seem to refer to the Western Church only, 
and not the Greek Church; while his disap- 
proval of luxurious living was made to apply, 
not to present queens and emperors, but to 
the Czsars or the Neros. So with his re- 
marks about the private ownership of land ; 
he was allowed to condemn such concentra- 
tion of ownership as exists in England, but 
not such as exists in Russia. These alter- 
ations, however, did not, so far as we can 
see, affect at all the essence of his doctrine 
respecting art. The usual definitions of art, 
as he points out in his introductory chapters, 
nearly a)l center in the beauty which is ex- 
hibited or the pleasure which is afforded. 
Tolstoi shows that much of the highest art 
does not exhibit beauty or afford pleasure in 
any natural use of those words. Véron’s 
definition that art is the expression of emo- 
tion through external manifestations comes 
nearer the mark, he thinks, but misses it by 
classing as art expressions of emotion which 
fail to kindle the same emotion in others. 
“ Art,” says Tolstoi, “is a human activity 
consisting in this, that one man consciously, 
by means of certain external signs, hands on 
to others feelings he has lived through, and 
that other people are affected by these feel- 
ings and also experience them.” Whatever 
is rightly called art, whether in literature or 
in musjc or in painting or in oratory, has 
this common characteristic, that through it 
the artist has expressed an emotion in such a 
way as to awaken it in others, and unite them 
with him in a community of feeling. 

From this fundamental and satisfactory 


1 What is Art? By Leo Tolstoi. Translated from 
pe Russian 4 Aylmer Maude. T. Y. Crowell & Co., 
ew York. $ 





definition Tolstoi logically goes on to declare 
that the art which communicates to others 
the highest and best emotions is the highest 
and best art; and that that which communi- 
cares to others the lowest and degrading 
emotions is bad art, and unworthy of preser- 
vation among men, no matter what beauty it 
depicts or pleasure it affords. This deduc- 
tion is really the core of his teaching, for his 
book, though nominally upon art, is really 
upon morality. The creed “ Art for art’s 
sake ” he condemns with all the vigor of his 
moral nature; over against it he holds up his 
ideal of art for humanity’s sake. Art, he says, 
brings men into a community of feeling, 
and the true mission of art is to bring the 
human race to a sense of its unity with God, 
and the unity of all its members. Any art 
which does not directly fulfill this mission he 
regards with the same religious distrust as 
did the Puritans and the Quakers in the 
days of their primitive zeal. Mere delight 
in beauty seems to him, as to them. an emo- 
tion that may lead men away from that whichis 
best. Art should be the expression of relig- 
ion, and the true art of our day should ex. 
press that which is vital in the religion of 
our day. The essence of the religious life of 
to-day, he says, is the recognition of every 
man’s sonship with God and brotherhood 
with his fellows. The term Christian art, 
therefore, can be applied only to art which 
unites men with God and with one another. 
Most of the art which now passes for such, 
especially the ecclesiastical art, he declares to 
be neither Christian in the primary sense of 
uniting men with God, nor in the secondary 
sense of uniting them with one another. It 
does not unite them to God because the 
artists have not themselves felt the emotion 
which their art should awaken. It does not, 
as a rule, unite men with one another, but 
rather unites those of aclass, to the exclusion 
of the great mass, and thus serves to separate 
men from one another. Many of the illustra- 
tions which he gives of his artistic creed are 
full of penetrating criticism and inspiring sug- 
gestion. Sometimes, however, as was inevi- 
table, his personal crotchets mar his presenta- 
tion of his doctrine, as when he cordemns the 
art of Wagner by declaring that Wagner's 
predetermination to adjust his musical work 
to the demand of his poetry destroyed all 
87 
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possibility of creative power and necessarily 
resulted, not in art, but only in imitation of 
art. That Tolstoi himself does not think this 
is made clear upon another page, where, after 
speaking of the religious meaninglessness 
of Vasnetsoff’s ecclesiastical pictures, he de- 
clares that the little picture which Vasnetsoff 
drew for Turgeniefs story of the crane, ex- 
pressing the father’s pity for the bird he had 
killed, is true art. In this picture; as in 
Wagner’s music, the story made a demand 
upon the artist; but because the artist ex- 
presses a feeling into which Tolstoi entered, 
he pronounces it art, whereas in Wagner’s 
case he does not. 


Books of the Week 


[The books mentioned under this head were received 
by The Outlook during the week ending August 19. 
Prices will be found under the head of Books Received 
in the preceding issue of The Outlook. This weekly 
report of current literature will be supplemented by 
fuller reviews of the more important works.] 

Labor Co-partnership, by Henry D. Lloyd, 
is a spirited account of that portion of the 
co-operative enterprises in England in which 
the workmen share in the ownership and 
management. The extent of these enter- 
prises is a matter of which the best-informed 
economists have had little conception. When 
we read, in Mr. Lloyd’s account, of towns of 
five thousand families where there are four 
thousand co-operators, it seems as if indus- 
trial democracy were nearer than we have 
dreamed. Unfortunately, Mr. Lloyd begins 
his book with chapters upon co-operation in 
agriculture. The experiments here are de- 
scribed at second-hand from official reports, or 
speeches at co-operative congresses, and give 
no insight into the co-operative spirit among 
workers necessary to the vitality of the move- 
ment. Indeed, this agricultural movement 
(which, Mr. Lloyd frankly states, has had 
nearly as many failures as successes) seems 
to be co-operation in which the workingmen 
have done singularly little co-operating. The 
experiments inaugurated by Mr. Plunkett in 
Ireland (though they have sensibly covered 
the field of dairy-farming) have the flavor of 
philanthropic undertakings rather than move- 
ments from the laborer, for the laborer, by 
the laborer, which labor co-partnership is 
supposed to indicate. When, however, Mr. 
Lloyd comes to describe the co-operative 
works at Kettering, where great undertakings, 
managed by the laborers, have grown out of 
the soil, we have a vision of something which 
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may transform industrial life. Mr. Lloyd’s 
style also rises with his theme, and here 
we have work on a par with that wrought 
in “Wealth Against Commonwealth.” At 
Kettering, “co-operation” went through its 
normal growth, from co-operative stores to 
co-operative warkshops, from co-operative 
workshops to collectively owned homes for 
the operators, and, finally, from collectively 
owned homes to a co-operative farm, from 
which their homes might receive their sup- 
plies. The great successes in these enter- 
prises came out of great sacrifices at the 
beginning for the accomplishment of what 
seemed very humble ends. The chapter is 
one to inspire workers in every kind of reform. 
In a natural way, the success of labor co- 
partnership has led to imitations in which 
the form appears but the spirit is lackirg. 
Thus, one of the London gas companies, in 
its effort to defeat the labor union and make 
the laborers more dependent upon itself, has 
established co-partnership features, such as 
the election of two well-to-do workmen among 
the directors of the company. Mr. Lloyds 
book will furnish encouragement to all who 
have hope for industrial democracy. (Harper 
& Brothers, New York.) 

The Paternal State in France and Ger- 
many, by Henry Gaullieur, is a book written to 
show that the demand of the working classes 
for State interference in industrial affairs is 
a demand for the same kind of paternalism 
that has kept the working people of France 
and Germany upon a lower level than those of 
England and America. Mr. Gaullieur was 
born in France and educated in Germany, 
and he speaks with knowledge, with feeling, 
and with power of the lack of enterprise, the 
lack of spirit, the lack of intelligence, the 
lack of manhood, that have been the outcome 
of the omnipresent direction of the individual 
by the State. His chapters upon Germany 
are written with strong feeling, and should 
be read by those who are preaching that 
German civilization is on as high a level as 
our own. It is, indeed, a Frenchman who 
speaks of German “innate servility and apa- 
thetic submissiveness,” but no one who reads 
of the immoralities and cruelties of the petty 
despotisms in Germany, up to a recent period, 
can deny that Mr. Gaullieur’s strong words 
have some justification. Where his book 
fails is in its assumption that because State 
management, when introduced from above, 
against the wishes and even the protests of 
the working people, resulted in destroying 
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their independence and mental alertness, 
these same results will follow from State 
interference demanded by the working peo- 
ple and directed in all respects by their 
expressed wishes. The democratization of 
industry may produce bad economic results, 
but it certainly will not result in the apathy 
of the working classes called upon to exer- 
cise the management. (Harper & Brothers, 
New York.) 

George William Curtis maintained, through 
the greater part of his life, a pecu iarly warm 
friendship for Dr. John S. Dwight, the musi- 
cal critic and journalist, who was one of Mr. 
Curtis’s instructors at Brook Farm. The 
volume somewhat awkwardly entitled Zar/y 
Letters of George William Curtis to John S. 
Dwight includes about sixty letters in all, 
perhaps one-third of which are late, rather 
than early, letters. Naturally, these epistles 
deal very largely with matters relating to art 
and music; and, as all readers of “ The Easy 
Chair” know, Mr. Curtis never spoke on 
these topics without saying something that 
was of deep interest and suggestiveness, 
The character and admirable qualities of 
Mr. Curtis are strikingly brought out in these 
letters, which are simple, unaffected, and 
without the slightest pretension. The editor 
of the book, Mr. George Willis Cooke, fur- 
nishes, in the first third of the volume, a 
readable account of the Brook Farm experi- 
ment, gathering up from many sources inci- 
dents and records which bring out into a 
cheerful light its social as well as its philo- 
sophic peculiarities. (Harper & Brothers, 
New York.) 

For mid-August, the week has been pro- 
lific of poetry. Four slender volumes reach 
our desk—Mr. Charles D. Roberts’s New 
York Nocturnes (Lamson, Wolffe & Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass.), Mr. Bliss Carman’s By the 
Aurelian Wall, and Other Elegies (same 
publishers), Mrs, Julia P. Dabney’s Songs oy 
Destiny, and Others (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York), and Lucien V Rule's Zhe Shrine 
of Love (H. S, Stone & Co., Chicago). Of 
these volumes we should say that Mr. Car- 
man’s has the most art, Mr. Roberts’s the 
most feeling, Mrs. Dabney’s the most passion, 
and Mr. Rule’s the most natural simplicity. 

A beautifully printed edition of Gold- 
smith’s The Deserted Village has been made 
with exquisite taste by The Roycroft Shop, 
which, as the title-page reiterates, “is in 
East Aurora, New York, U. S. A.” The 
form is a pleasing quarto, the page delight- 
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ful to the eye and large of margin, the type 
clear though with an antique face, while the 
book has illuminated initials, decorative side- 
titles and ornaments. This volume is a credit 
to the press from which it issues. Gold- 
smith’s poem is preceded by one of Mr. 
Elbert Hubbard’s “ Little Journeys,” this one 
being an account of “Sweet Auburn.” As 
usual, Mr. Hubbard is vivacious and read- 
able, although somewhat jauntily patronizing. 

The latest published volume of the Bio- 
graphical Edition of Thackeray contains the 
Sketch Books—that is, the “Irish Sketch 
Book,” the “Paris Sketch Book,’ and the 
“ Notes of a Journey from Cornhill to Grand 
Cairo,” besides a few lesser sketches. (Harper 
& Brothers, New York.) The introduction by 
Mrs. Ritchie is equal in in‘erest to those of 
the preceding volumes, and gives us glimpses 
of Thackeray before his day of success had 
come, and while he was cheerfully meeting 
petty annoyances. Several drawings from 
Thackeray’s pen, not before printed, add to 
the interest. 

The novels of Mrs. Sarah Pratt McLean 
Greene are quite unclassifiable. They violate 
the ordinary rules of fiction at every turn, 
and are frequently improbable in situation 
and talk; yet it must be admitted that they 
are always vivacious, always bring out 
salient traits of human nature, and always 
have a strong feeling behind them. Her 
latest story is called Zhe Moral Imbeciles, 
and one’s only objection to the title is that 
most of the people so termed hardly live up 
to the evil reputation bestowed upon them, 
as they are peculiarly amenable to every 
good influence. The book hasno claim to a 
high rank in fiction, but it is distinctly en- 
tertaining. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 

Science popularized for spiritual profit is a 
summary description of a most entertaining 
little book by Bishop Warren, of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, entitled Among the 
Forces. Its thirty-two short chapters deal 
with the wonderful forces and phenomena of 
nature, from the tides to the cosmic ether, and 
from the beach-grass of Cape Cod to the Cafion 
of the Colorado, in a sprightly, story-telling 
style, chastened by the religious spirit that 
looks through nature up to nature’s God. 
Dr. Warren holds, with some of the most 
eminent physicists, to a spiritual interpretation 
of “matter.” (Eaton & Mains, New York.) 

A Guide to True Religion, by the Rev. P. 
Woods, is written from a historical point of 
view, to show that true religion can be fully 
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realized only in faithful communion with 
the Catholic Church, in the Roman sense of 
the term. Its argument would have been 
strengthened, as we think, for readers at once 
educated and open-minded, had the author 
ingenuously confessed, what no candid Cath- 
olic scholar will deny, that the moral cor- 
ruption of the Church in the fourteenth cen- 
tury (see Dante) and subsequently was among 
the “things tending to the great secession in 
the sixteenth century,” which Protestants 
call the Reformation. But from the author's 
statement that sensuality impelled Luther to 
exchange celibacy for marriage we conclude 
that his design is rather to confirm Catholics 
than to convert Protestants. (John Murphy 
& Co., Baltimore.) 

Looking unto Jesus, or Christ in Type 
and Antitype, by Uriah Smith, sets forth the 
doctrices of the Seventh-Day Adventists— 
an extreme type of Judaic Christiani‘y. The 
error of expecting that the world would 
come to an end in 1844 has been corrected 
by a fresh interpretation of Daniel. Ac- 
cording to this, the judgment described in 
Daniel vii., 9, 10—an investigation to dis- 
cover who are to be saved and who are to 
perish at the advent of Christ—began in the 
heavenly sanctuary in 1844, to continue for 
but “one generation.” (Review and Herald 
Publishing Company, Chicago.) 

Quaint Thoughts of an Old-Time Army 
Chaplain consists of fifty selections from 
Thomas Fuller’s “Good Thoughts for Bad 
Times,” an edition of which (now out of 
print) was published during our civil war. 
Fuller was an army chaplain during the 
British civil war in the seventeenth century, 
as wise and witty as he was devout and 
brave. It wasa happy thought of the edi- 
tor of this booklet, Belle M. Brain, to com- 
pile and dedicate it “to the brave and loyal 
soldiers and sailors of 98.” (United Society 
of Christian Endeavor, Boston.) 


Lietrary Notes 


—Henryk Sienkiewicz, the great Polish 
novelist, will visit this country, arriving next 
month. 

—The trustees of Lincoln Univeysity, at 
Springfield, Ill., have elected Professor Robert 
H. Crowell, of Amherst College, as Professor 
of Languages in Lincoln University. 

—General Havelock, the hero of the In- 
dian Mutiny, is to be the subject of a new 
and exhaustive biography, for which the 


General's son, the late Sir Henry Havelo \- 
Allan, left a great deal of valuable and h °e. 
tofore unused material. 


—M. Falguiére is intrusted with the c: »- 
mission of the French Society of Author to 
make a statue of Balzac, to take the p!ice 
of the rejected model by Rodin. It is hoved 
to have it ready for the hundredth anni-er- 
sary of Balzac’s birth, in May, 1899, 


—Lord Roberts’s work, “ Forty-one Years 
in India: from Subaltern to Commande: in- 
Chief,” which was first published in January 
of last year, has had an almost unprecedented 
sale, twenty-nine editiors having been called 
for in England since its first appearance. 


—Jules Barbier, the veteran playwright 
and librettist, has sent in his resignation as 
an officer of the Legion of Honor, on account 
of the recent suspension of Emile Zola by 
the Council of the Legion. In his letter he 
says: “I feel as much pleasure in returning 
my officer’s rosette as I did in receiving it.” 


—Princess Elizabeth, daughter of George 
III. of England, and wife of the Landgrave 
of Hesse-Homburg, wrote, when she was an 
old lady, a quantity of homely and amusing 
letters to an Englishwoman, Louisa Swin- 
burne. These letters have been gathered 
into a volume, which will be published during 
the coming season. 


—C. Norris Matthews, the librarian of 
Bristol, England, has made an interesting 
discovery. Among a great number of parcels 
in the lumber-room of the library he has found 
a grand folio of St. Augustine's “ De Civitate 
Dei,” printed in Basle in 1479; Peter Martyr's 
“De Orbe Novo Decades,” containing the 
earliest printed data of Cabot’s voyages; aud 
another work, with notes supposed to be by 
the hand of Chatterton. 


Books Received 


mg the week ending August 26 


OHN LANE, NEW YORK 
Buchan, John. so Burnet of Barns. $1.50, 
JOHN LEVERETT, UPPER ALTON, ILL. 
Chipman, Ge Goonge E. Outlines of Modern International 


MARLIER, CALLANAN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
om s> .. Rev. John Savonarola. $l. 
“Pp. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Sombart, Wosner. Socialism and the Social Movement 
in the +4 OY Century. $1.25. 
——_ re Rev. Jewish Religious Life After the 
xile. (American Lectures on the History of Re 
fietens)" £1.50. 
HERBERT S, STONE & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Henderson, Alice P The Rainbow's End: 
eee 


HOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
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The Northfield Conference 

Mr. Moody’s annual Bible Conference at 
Northfield during the first half of August has 
this year fully equaled the best of its many 
predecessors, and in point of numbers and 
time has gone beyond them. Its essential 
character as a retreat for the deepening of 
spiritual life has attracted many more minis- 
ters than heretofore. Among the numerous 
addresses, those given daily by the Revs. 
G. C. Morgan and G. H. C. Macgregor, of 
London, were peculiarly impressive. These 
well-known representatives of the English 
“Keswick teaching” portray the Christian 
life as a life of full self-surrender to the Holy 
Spirit in the closest personal fellowship with 
Christ. Mr. Moody, who presided at most of 
the meetings, was at his best, whether in 
brief remarks or in extended addresses. 
Among other speakers were Dr. Cyrus Ham- 
lin, the veteran missionary, the Revs. R. A. 
Torrey, of Chicago, and C. I. Scofield, of 
East Northfield, and Dr. T. S. Hamlin, of 
Washington. A larger number of young 
people than usual were in attendance this 
year. With reference especially to these, it 
seems to us that hearty recognition of the 
quickening given by these conferences to 
spiritual life is fully compatible with serious 
question whether more harm than good is 
likely to result from Mr. Moody’s rash declara- 
tions, in the face of much Christian experi- 
ence to the contrary, that one must hold to 
the story of Jonah and that of Noah’s ark, 
Lot's wife, etc., as historical fact, or give up 
belief in Christ and his Gospel. Such 
declarations, groundless as they are, seem 
likely to provoke in youthful minds the skep- 
ticism they are intended to avert. 


Enthusiasm for Foreign Missions 

At the recent camp-meeting of the Chris- 
tian Missionary Alliance at Old Orchard, 
Me., the Rev. A. B. Simpson raised $60,000 
in one day for foreign missionary work. 
About $6,000 of this sum was given specific- 
ally for work in Cuba and the Philippines; 
$3,000 was given by a farmer, and repre- 
sented, it is said, the savings of a life of toil. 
Some fifty young men and women are re- 
ported as volunteering for the missionary field. 
One of the tenets of the Alliance is that the 
advent of Christ is at hand, and it is not 
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difficult to infer a greater readiness to part 
with property the possession of which is but 
for a little while. Nevertheless, in view of 
the other and much more substantial reasons 
for missionary enterprise—especially the hu- 
mane motives for medical missions among 
nations scourged by the direst sufferings for 
lack of physicians, whose healing of the body 
might tend, as in Jesus’s ministry, to the 
healing of souls—the enthusiasm shown by 
the Alliance deserves imitation by all Chris- 
tians, 


Shot in the Pulpit 

An extreme case of the antagonism fre- 
quently shown in less violent ways by im- 
moral preachers and church members among 
Southern negroes toward those of their own 
race who stand forth for a pure type of Chris- 
tian teaching and conduct is related in a re- 
cent dispatch to the American Missionary 
Association. An attempt was made to mur- 
der the Rev. J. B. Fletcher, a Congregational 
minister and one of its missionaries, who was 
engaged in the organization of a Congrega- 
tional church at Smiley, Georgia. While in 
the pulpit he was shot through the window 
and dangerously wounded, but is expected to 
recover. One of the assassins has been 
arrested. They are said to be officials of a 
colored Methodist church. Smiley isa set- 
tlement of ignorant and degraded negroes. 
The incident is said to illustrate the condition 
of things in a county which is not very far 
frem as high civilization as can be found in 
the South—namely, Savannah. More posi- 
tively, in our view, it emphasizes the fact 
that the most serious difficulties in the race 
problem at the South arise from the negroes 
themselves, and the need of generously sus- 
taining educational work among them for the 
development of that type of manhood whose 
demand for the rights of manhood is sure of 
respect. 


Interdenominational Comity 
The Rev. R. F. Coyle, D.D., of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Oakland, Cal., has 
made, as reported in several religious jour- 
nals, some disparaging statements concern- 
ing denominational comity as preached and 
practiced on the Pacific coast, particularly 
by Congregationalists. Some feeling having 
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been stirred by his utterances, Dr. Coyle, in 
reply to a request from the editor of the 
“ Pacific” (a Congregational journal), has 
made a personal statement, from which it 
appears that while his remarks were “ ex- 
panded and embellished by an enterprising 
interviewer,” he still affirms that “ comity is 
a humbug,” and refers in proof to several 
recent cases. As to these cases, the detailed 
statements given by the ~ Pacific” leave us 
no room to doubt that Dr. Coyle’s adverse 
opinion has no better basis than defective 
knowledge of the facts. The cases are closely 
analogous to a number in this vicinity of 
which we have personal knowledge, in which 
no accusation of lacking comity was ever 
brought, so far as we know. The last report 
of the Home Missionary Superintendent 
states that since 1892 there have been organ- 
ized thirty-five Congregationalchurches which 
have received aid from his society. But of 
these all but three were in places where no 
other church existed, and none of the three 
others seem open to the charge of intrusion. 
Our own conclusion is that, while Dr. Coyle’s 
opinion that “ comity is a humbug ” is hasty 
and thus far groundless, his frank expression 
of it may be promotive of comity by empha- 
sizing the need of aconsiderate and fraternal 
treatment of every opportunity for the exhi- 
bition of comity. 


The Anglican Church Controversy 

The latest accounts indicate a subsidence 
of the public excitement, though not of the 
deep feeling, aroused by the controversy in 
and concerning the Anglican Church, and its 
prospective transference to the next session 
of Parliament. “The right of a legislature 
to control a State Church,” writes a rector in 
the membership of the Liberal Churchman’s 
Union, “cannot be a matter of doubt.” This 
feeling seems to be shared by the lower ranks 
of society. The Central Committee of the 
Liverpool Workingmen’s Conservative As- 
sociation passed unanimously a resolution de- 
manding that legislation should be enacted 
next session to enable the laity to secure 
prompt redress against lawlessness; to sub- 
stitute deprivation for imprisonment as a 
punishment for such lawlessness; and to in- 
sure that no powers possessed by the bishops 
shall in any way prevent the laity from obtain- 
ing such redress by ordinary course of law. 
The policy of invoking legislative interfer- 
ence to curb the innovating practice of the 
clergy seems to be contemplated by the for- 
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mation of a Layman’s League at Liverpoo! 
“to put down lawlessness in the Church of 
England, and to secure the rights of the 
laity.” 


Rest for Father Ignatius 

A matter of curious rather than important 
note is the recent ordination, after nearl, 
forty years in Episcopal orders, of the Rev. 
Joseph Leicester Lyne, better known as 
“ Father Ignatius,” and notorious for his in- 
vectives against the “ infidelity ” of such men 
as Bishop Brooks. His new orders have 
been derived from the Syrian Church of 
Antioch, “the original see of St. Peter,” 
and were conferred by Mar Timotheos. 
whom the Patriarch of Antioch has appointed 
“ Archbishop and Metropolitan for the Old 
Catholics of America.” Mar Timotheos was 
formerly known as the Rev. Réné Vilatte, in 
the Episcopal diocese of Fond du Lac, Wis- 
consin. The ordination took place in the 
monastery established by Father Ignatius at 
Llanthony, Wales, the postulant stipulating 
previously that he did not, in joining the Old 
Catholics, share their hostility to the Church 
of Rome. The Old Catholics, it would seem, 
are hopeful of gaining some advantage in 
England from the present dissensions in the 
Anglican Church, 


Obituary Notes 


While viewing with his family the naval 
parade of August 20, the Rev. Edward A. 
Bradley, the vicar of St. Agnes’s Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York, died suddenly of 
apoplexy, at the age of fifty-seven. Dr. 
Bradley began his ministry in 1865, as assist- 
ant in Calvary Church, New York, and sub- 
sequently labored in various parishes East 
and West, until he took charge of St. Agnes’s 
in 1892, since when it has gathered a con- 
gregation of thirteen hundred communicants. 
Deservedly appreciated in his own commun- 
ion as a pastor of marked executive ability, 
he was also highly esteemed in others as a 
man of catholic sympathies. 


An equally serious loss has befallen the 
Episcopal Church in the death, announced 
by cable from Vienna, August 16, of the Rev 
Charles R. Baker, D.D., rector of the Church 
of the Messiah in Brooklyn for the past 
twenty-five years, a man of much pastoral 
ability, intellectual power, and liberal spirit, 
who will be greatly missed. He was about 
a year younger than Dr. Bradley. 
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Correspondence 


Bismarck and Gladstone 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

There was one difference between Bis- 
marck and Gladstone which was not referred 
to in your retrospect of the German states- 
man. From the close of the war with France 
till the time of his retirement, no man in 
Europe was so much trusted by the Govern- 
ments of other nations as Bismarck. I do 
not know that there is another such instance 
in history. On the contrary, a Premier could 
not have been less trusted than Gladstone; 
not because his intentions were doubtful, but 
from his lack of good judgment in practical 
affairs. Thereason for this is that Bismarck 
understood the character of his own time 
and acted in accordance with the laws of the 
universe; whereas Gladstone lacked penetra- 
tion into the elements about him and acted 
according to fixed laws of his own creation. 
Neither can we say that this was owing to a 
higher moral standard, when we consider 
that in 1861 he eulogized Jefferson Davis as 
the founder of a new nation with a govern- 
ment based on slavery; that in 1870 he re- 
plied to King William’s request to interfere 
for the prevention of the French war with 
the advice that the King of Prussia should 
humiliate himself to Louis Napoleon; and 
that in 1886 he proposed to turn six millions 
of people over to the tender mercies of an 
enormous Tammany ring.? 

No political monstrosity like the Home 
Rule Bill has ever been proposed in the halls 
of Congress. Gladstone was a magnificent 
man in his way, but it was as an orator and 
a man of letters, not as a statesman. It is 
only in America and Ireland that any enthu- 
siasm for him now exists. Few educated 
Englishmen consider him a great statesman, 
and the French Republicans continually refer 
to him as the leader who misled his own 
party. 

If Bismarck had been the supporter of 
despotism that American journalists imagine, 
it is not likely that he would have been sup- 
ported in his&greatest enterprises by the 
German Liberals, who carried them through 
the Reichstag for him. Lasker was not a 





1A well-known Harvard Professor inquired of John 
Bnght wd they did not take one or two of the Parnel- 
lites into the Government, and the old Quaker replied: 
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Why ? Because there is not one of them whom we;can 
trust.” 





Liberal, but a Socialist in disguise and a 
Progressist. We have no class of people in 
America like the German Progressists; only 
isolated cases, such as the Garrisons and 
W. D. Howells. They are visionary and 
unpractical, English news writers, however, 
have described them as Liberals from mali- 
cious motives. No man in this century has 
been so misrepresented as Bismarck—inten- 
tionally in England, unintentionally in 
America. I have made a study of German 
politics and know the ground I stand on. 
¥. FS, 


Appeal of the Outdoor Recreation League 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

The Outdoor Recreation League urgently 
appeals for funds for two open-air gymna- 
siums—one, called “ Hudsonbank,” situated 
at Fifty-third Street and Eleventh Avenue, 
overlooking the Hudson River, and the other 
in the new small park on Hester Street. 

For the former the League pays rent, and 
the work of equipment is almost completed. 
The latter is not yet begun, but, under date 
of August 1, in a communication from Presi- 
dent George C. Clausen, of the Department 
of Parks, “ permission is granted the Outdoor 
Recreation League to erect on that portion 
of William H. Seward Park bounded by 
East Broadway, Division, and Jefferson 
Streets, at its own expense, apparatus for a 
gymnasium and outdoor playground, and to 
maintain the same.” The contractors are 
daily expected to complete the filling-in of 
the space allotted the League, and then the 
work of erecting the gymnasium will begin. 
An inspection of the work already done on 
the Hudsonbank grounds will convince the 
most skeptical that they should aid this 
cause, if, indeed, the benefits of outdoor 
gymnasiums to the boys and young men of 
these two exceptionally crowded districts are 
not self-evident. ‘ 

That this first experiment of the kind in 
New York may be an assured success, and 
lead the municipality itself to follow the ex- 
ample of other cities and make such improve- 
ments in many other localities, the League’s 
gymnasiums should be models in design, 
equipment, and management. Each one, 
with the attached playground, costs at least 
$1,000 to equip, besides the expense of 
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maintenance. It is hoped, for the sake of 
the working lads and men, to light the gym- 
nasiums by electricity, and keep them open 
in the evening until November 30. This 
work is now in the formative stage, and the 
measure of its usefulness depends upon the 
promptness of the public’s response to this 
appeal. Contributions should be sent to 
Mrs. Charles R. Lowell, Treasurer O. R. L., 
120 East Thirtieth Street. 


Anglicanism and Protestantism 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

I have read, with particular interest the 
articles in your paper on “ The Rift in the 
Evglish Church.” In your issue of the 20th 
inst. appear two letters, presumably on the 
subject, but really a defense of the deplorable 
condition of affairs brought about by (in the 
case of the first letter) the writer’s co-apostates. 

The question, “Is this Anglicanism ?” is 
easily answered, No! The writer is not a 
good Anglican, not even a bad Roman, but 
what we call in England a Ritualist, or High 
Churchman, terms particularly repugnant to 
members of the Church of England. The 
English Church is understood to be Prot 
estant as opposed to Roman Catholicism. 
The term is now applied to, and accepted by, 
all Western Christians who are not Roman 
Catholics, although it is disclaimed by some 
High Churchmen in England. The Sover- 
eign, who is by law the Supreme Governor 
of the Church, promises to maintain the Prot- 
estant Reformed religion. I acknowledge that 
the term Protestant is objectionable to most 
Churchmen, but that is because, in a general 
sense, it ranks them with sectarians. I fail, 
and others must, to see where the absurdity 
is in speaking of Romanizing Anglicans. 
The Church of England is a branch of the 
Holy Catholic Church, as also is the Church 
of Rome, but where the difference lies every 
Churchman knows, and because the errors 
that crept into the Church of Rome are 
creeping into the Church of England it seems 
to me a perfectly logical term to use, and 
easily understandable. 

To enunciate what Anglicans understand 
by errors in the Roman Communion would 
fill a volume; let the following from Article 
XIX. in our Prayer-Book satisfy that errors 
exist: “ As the Churches of Jerusalem, Alex- 
andria, and Antioch have erred, so also the 
Church cf Rome hath erred, not only in their 
living and manner of ceremonies, but also in 
matters of faith.” It is very natural that 
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Englishmen are not anxious to become as 
the superstitious, priest-ridden plebeianc> of 
Roman Catholic countries, and are thus re- 
senting the innovations that are causing the 
present agitation, although no good Church- 
men approve Mr. Kensit’s method of correct- 
ing the abuses, 

If by Ordinal the writer means “a book 
of directions for observance of the Mass,” 
where is it in the Church of England? and 
where, too, in our present Prayer-Book is 
“ Mass ” spoken of? 

One can quite understand that the writer 
of the letter I refer to is a member of a “ very 
ritualistic church,” since he can speak of the 
Church of England «sitting on a dunghill 
covered with filth;” but it is to be regretted 
that even the ritualistic church he attends 
does not dispense a little more grace and 
charity, and less false doctrine. Remember, 
“truth is the first requisite in a religious 
system,” even in neo-Catholicism, 

As one born and educated in the university 
town of Cambridge, and a resident of Oxford 
and London, I have had the opportunity of 
hearing opinions of, I think, more able men 
than your correspondent, who seems to be 
“inebriated with the exuberance of his own 
verbosity.” F. R. B, 

Philadelphia, Pa, 


The Children’s War Relief League 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

The Children’s War Relief League is an 
organization of young people co-operating 
with the work of the National Society of New 
England Women. Its object, as its name 
imports, is to raise funds for the sick or 
needy children of our soldiers, supply them 
with clothing, give them outings in the coun- 
try, etc. The necessity for this work is as 
great as if not greater than ever; and as the 
autumn comes on, warm clothing and money 
are particularly needed. This work is not 
affected by the formal close of the war, since 
it will be months before the supporters of 
these little ones can, in many instances, return 
home; many have been killed, many are 
wounded or ill. Any child can become a 
member, and obtain all information by ad- 
dressing Mrs. John C. Coleman, 100 Broad- 
way, New York City, the President of the 
League. Clothing can be sent to Mrs. Cole- 
man, at 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
(rooms of War Relief Commission). Children 
have responded from many places outside of 
New York City, and it is earnestly hoped 
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that our New York children will feel the re- 
sponsibility of this patriotic work, and “lend 
a hand.” X. 


Notes and Queries 


NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/? is seldom possible 
to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. 
Those who find expected answers late in coming will, 
we hope, bear in mind the impcdiments arising from 
the constant pressure of many subjects upon our lim- 
ited space. Communications should always bear the 
writer's name and address. 


1. Does Dr. Abbott preach from manuscript, 
notes, or neither? 2. Does he practice admin- 
istering water baptism ? and, if so, to what extent ? 
3. Kindly explain last part of verse 11, first chap- 
terof Acts. 4. Namea brief work on the dif- 
ferent religions of the world. 5. What is the 
meaning of the word “ Zuleika”? Byron uses it 
repeatedly. 

1, From brief notes, if any; often without 
any. 2, Hedoes. The Congregational Year- 
Book for 1897 reports for Plymouth Church 
seven adult bapt:sms and twenty-six of 
infants. 3. Comparison of various passages 
(Matthew xxiii, 34; Luke xiii, 35; Acts vii, 
28; 2 Timothy iii., 8), in which the words 
here translated “in like manner as” occur, 
shows that they must be taken to signify a 
real put not a formal analogy. The return 
would be as real as the going, and as recog- 
nizabie in respect to its reality as the going. 
The mistake is in inferring that the reality 
and its recognizableness must be in the form 
and not in the spirit only. 4. The briefest 
we know of is “ Religion before Christianity, ’ 
by Professor C. C. Everett (Unitarian Sun- 
day-School Society, Boston, 25 cents). 5. The 
name of the heroine of Byron’s “ Bride of 
Abydos.” Perhaps some reader can give its 
meaning. 


1. Is there any ground for concluding that the 
Jews made the division into religious life and 
secular life that is made by the Roman Catholics? 
or any equivalent division? 2. I; the Jews made 
that division, is there any reason why, in the 
expressions (Luke xvi., 8) Tov oixovopov THs 
adixias (9), TOD papwva THs dOtKias (xviii., 6), 
6 Kpitns THs ddtkias, the word ddcxias should 
not be meant to describe the secular character of 
the life and not the personal character of the 
steward, or of the judge, or the quality of the 
bot C. H. P. 

. Hardly. The nearest thing to it was 
ne community of the Essenes. 2. The word 
adixia always carries a moral censure, very 
far from the spirit with which “the Son of 
man,” who “came eating and drinking,” 
viewed the secular life. 


Can you inform me who was the winner of the 
prize offered by the Christian Social Union to 
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theological students fer the best essay on “ The 
Duties of a Christian Minister in Relation to 
Social Problems”? If the contest has not yet 
been decided, can you inform me when a decision 
will probably be reached? J. F. M. 

We cannot. Write for information to the 
Christian Social Union, Diocesan House, 
1 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 


People . 


Where does this line occur, and who is the 
author? 


“ The light that never was on sea or land.” 
A. M. D. 
From Wordsworth’s “Peele Castle in a 
Storm.” 


Can you tell me the author and the poem con- 
taining lines like these? 


“ Laugh, and the world laughs with you; 
Weep, and you weep alone.” 
A. B. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


What authority is there to prove that Christ 
used wine when he instituted “ The Lord’s Sup- 
per,” the night of his betrayal ? A. R. F. 


See our note on this point on page 992, 
August 20. 


To “R. R.R.,” who inquires, July 2, for a book 
on Christ’s method of teaching in the light of 
modern pedagogy, I would recommend “ Christ 
the Teacher,” by Professor Hinsdale, of Ann 
Arbor, Mich. dD. ¥. 


“E. S. R.” will find Gladstone’s “ Prayer for 
a friend out of sight” in a copy of the “ Church- 
man ”’ published since his death. I cannot give 
the date. F. A. P. 


Who is the author of the following quotation? 
“Love is the crown and the crucifixion of 
iife, and proves thereby its own divinity.” 
UNWRITTEN Music, 
“G. D. S.” will find the lines he quotes ina 


poem delivered by N. P. Willis at the Yale Com- 
mencement in 1827. N. W. R. 


About People 


—The family of the Duke Robert of Parma 
is not likely to die out soon. A few weeks 
ago the eighteenth child was born to him. 

—Prince Maximilian of Saxony, who be- 
came a priest a few years ago, has been 
appointed Bishop of Kulm, in West Prussia. 
The Prince is twenty-eight years of age. 

—Solerius J. Geordiates, who has just 
received a permit to keep a fruit-stand in 
Chicago, is a Greek, and has been a profes- 
sor of Greek in institutions in Europe and 
America. 

—Count Herbert Bismarck has been re- 
turned to the Reichstag for the district of 
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Jerichow, in the Old Mark of Brandenburg, 
which his father represented in the United 
Diet, or first approach to a Prussian Parlia- 
ment, in the year 1847. 

—It is noted of Carolus Duran, the famous 
portrait-painter, that when, on a recent voy- 
age, hisship picked up two shipwrecked men, 
he offered his promise to paint a portrait to 
the highest bidder on board, and then gave 
the money to the unfortunate mariners. 


—Grant Duff relates in his “ Diary” an 
amusing story of Darwin. One day Duff 
drove with a lady to ihe house of the great 
naturalist. The lady explained the state of 
her sight, which was very peculiar. “Ah! 
Lady Derby,” said Darwin, “how I should 
like to dissect you !” 

—A traveler who has lately return.d 
from Athens says, according to the Lon- 
don “World,” that, strangely enough, the 
Greeks, who not so long ago were shouting 
their favorite cry of “Down with the King! 
Out with his right eye!” have now returned 
to the most exaggerated loyalty, and King 
George has never enjoyed so much popularity 
since he eame to the throne. 


—It is related of Prince Bismarck, says 
the London “ Morning Post,” that he was 
inclined, in one of his later days, to “ talk of 
graves, of worms, and epitaphs,” and that 
his companion delighted him by conjecturing 
that when the news of his death should be 
brought to the present Emperor his Majesty 
wou'ld exclaim: “I feel as though I had lost 
my grandfather for the third time.” 


—tThe Scotch reverence for Gladstone is 
displayed in this conversation between two 
Scotchmen reported by the “ British Week- 
ly: One of them said, with much empha- 
sis, “ There hasna been a lawgiver equal to 
Mr. Gladstone since the day o’ Moses.” 
“ Moses !” retorted the other; “ Moses got 
the law gien tae him frae the Lord, but Mr. 
Gladstone makes laws oot o’ his ain heed.” 

—Of Cardinal Angelo de Pietro, who is 
mentioned as a possible successor to Pope 
Leo XIII, it is told that he is the son of a 
shepherd of Enverons, Rome, and is already 
called the “ Holy Man.” Heisseventy years 
old, and was educated for the priesthood by 
the bishop of his diocese. When he wasa 
simple priest, visiting a certain monastery, 
an old monk threw himself cn his knees and 
kissed the buckle of Pietro’s shoe. The 


young priest, much taken aback, asked the 
reason for the demonstration, 


The monk, 
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raising his eyes heavenward, said: “ Father, 
when you are Pope I shall be dead, so | 
wish now to kiss your holy foot.” 


Bits of Fun 


When a young man places the photo of a 
female inside the cover of his watch, it is a sure 
indication of a woman in the case.—Adams 
Freeman. 


“ Has Hagby any talents worth mentioning ?” 
“Talents? I’ve known him to borrow one girl’s 
horse and phaeton to take another girl out fora 
drive.”—Chicago Record. 


“ The trouble with you is that you have been 
eating and drinking too much, and haven’t 
taken enough exercise. What have you been 
doing lately?” “I’ve just come home from 
Santiago on sick leave.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Mr. Carson, Q.C., addressing a jury yesterday 
said : “ Gentlemen, the charges against my clients 
are only mares’ nests, which have been traced to 
their birth, and are found to have had neither 
origin nor existence.” Mr. Carson is a member 
of the English Bar, but he still remains an Irish- 
man in speech.—London Globe. 


In the Midst of Life—Citizen—I hear Mr. 
Officeholder is dead. Statesman—Yes. He died 
five minutes ago. Citizen—Il dislike to show 
any unseemly haste, but I desire to put in my 
application for appointment as his successor. 
Statesman— Walk into the other room and take 
your place in the line.—-ew York Weekly. 


A certain strapping private is as good a soldier 
as ever munched hardtack, but he has no more 
sense of humor than the barrel of his gun. After 
the midday dinner, a lieutenant set him rather a 
difficult task, remarking, “ If you accomplish that 
this afternoon, 1 shall say you may become as 
great a man as General Merritt.” ‘“ Lieuten- 
ant,” declared the private, very solemnly, “I'll 
do it this afternoon if it takes me till morning.” 
— St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


A prominent German actor had fulfilled half 
of his “ starring” engagement in the capital of a 
grand duchy, and as yet no recognition of his 
talents had been forthcoming in the shape of a 
decoration. Disgusted, the player announced 
his intention of departing the following morning. 
Early on that day the theater-intendant ac- 
quainted his grand-ducal master with what had 
happened. The conversation took place in the 
garden of the Schloss, situated on the road to 
the station, and suddenly an open carriage with 
the actor in it hove in sight. “ Be quick!” said 
the Prince; “ get me that box on my writing- 
table. If go he must, we'll at any rate try to 
satisfy him in hisambition.” The intendant ran, 
and returned just as the vehicle passed the gates. 
“One moment, Herr B.,” shouted the Prince; 
“here is something to remember me by.” The 
actor bowed low, and went his way. In another 
moment, however, his conveyance reappeared at 
the gates. ‘ There are two crosses, your High- 
ness,” he exclaimed. ‘ Never mind,” replied the 
Prince; “give the other to the coachman.”— 
sllustrated Londen News. 








For the Little 
Watch Out! 


By fHary Ghite 
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The Discovery of Dilsey 
By Anne Weston Whitney 

Tom, Dorothy’s big brother, always said 
that she « discovered Dilsey,” and the other 
children gave her great credit for doing so. 

It happened while she was in the South, 
where the colored children she saw were of 
so much interest to her that she was always 
on the lookout for them. Dilsey was stand- 
ing against a tree “ with nothing to do ” when 
Dorothy first “ discovered ” her, and Dorothy, 
seating herself on a bench, was soon listen- 
ing to most wonderful tales of “ Brer Rab- 
bit,” “ Brer Fox,’ and “ Brer Turkle.” They 
were a great deal better, she thought, than 
the Uncle Remus stories, because they were 
not read out of a book, and then Dilsey 
acted them out too. 

Dorothy wondered why there were no col- 
ored children at the North who could tell 
such beautiful stories, and she asked Dilsey 
if she would not like to go there. 

“ I’s gwine when I’s leetle more bigger,” 
said Dilsey, confidently, “ an’ den I gwine do 
fur an’ wait on de white people same’s yud- 
der colored ladies; ’deed I is.” 

An idea suddenly occurred to Dorothy. 
Nurse Graham had gone home sick, and 
Mother was in despair, fearing Baby Walter 
would not allow a colored nurse to care for 
him. He would not be afraid of Dilsey, 
Dorothy knew, and there were a number of 
baby-carriages in the hotel grounds that were 

wheeled by just such colored girls, Dorothy 


———— 
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stated the case to Dilsey, and the 
two girls went at once to Mrs. 
Dayton, Dorothy’s mother. It is 
doubtful if even then Dilsey wou'd 
have been thoroughly “ discovered ” 
if Baby Walter had not crowed and 
laughed at her and wanted to go to 
her. And so Dilsey was engaged 
to make herself useful with all the 
children until another nurse could 
be engaged. And that was the way 
Dilsey “ began to be discovered,” 
Tom used to say in telling the story. 

But Dilsey made herself so very 
useful that when the new nurse 
came from the North it was de- 
cided that there was enough for 
both to do, so Dilsey stayed on, to the great 
delight of the Day on children. But the 
time came when they must go North, and 
the thought of losing Dilsey clouded the an- 
ticipated pleasure of being at home again. 

“No one will ever tell us such beautiful 
stories as she does; can’t we take her with 
us?” pleaded Dorothy; and then all the 
others took up the words and kept constantly 
repeating them, “Can't we take her with 
us ?” 

And Mrs. Dayton decided that they could 
take her; so Dilsey, who had no father nor 
mother to leave behind, went North before 
she had a chance to “grow a leetle more 
bigger.” 

When settled in her new home, she was 
sent to school; but it did seem hard to learn 
anything in books when there was so much 
to learn outside, where everything was new 
and strange. It was hard, too, always to 
go straight home, and never to stop and 
look. 

One day she did stop. It was a monkey 
and a hand-organ that stopped her. The 
monkey danced and she danced, and she fol- 
lowed it from place to place, dancing and 
attracting crowds everywhere. At last the 
monkey and the organ were taken into a 
house, and Dilsey found that she did not 
know where she was. It was growing dark, 
and she did not know where to go. She was 
lost! As she did not know what else to do, 
she began to cry; and as no one could find 
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out what was the matter, she was taken to a 
Sstation-bouse. Here she was more terrified 
than ever, and when the matron tried to find 
out where she belonged, all she would say 
was: 

“I disremembers! I disremembers!” throw- 
ing herself on the floor and refusing to be 
comforted. 

Sooa a telephone message came from an- 
other station-house, asking if a colored girl 
was there who had been lost or hurt. The 
Daytons were trying to find Dilsey. 

“ Ef dat comes ob disobeyin’,” she said 
when she was back safe among the Dayton 
children, “I ain’t never gwine disobey no 
more; ‘deed I ain't! Reck’n dat monkey 
knowed I’se disobeyin’ ?” 


Dolls of Many Lands 

During the reign of Charles VI. of France, 
an Italian came into that country from Italy 
having ninety-six images of empresses and 
noble Jadies packed in boxes. These images 
had been copied from coins. The man ex- 
h.bited them for money in French villages 
and towns. At last he was invited to court 
to amuse the king. He told stories of his 
images. One of these so greatly p'eased the 
king that he bought the image. Imitation 
by their followers wins the grace of kings, and 
soon all the images were sold to the members 
of the court. This, it is said, was the begin- 
ning of dolls in France. Doubtless the 
people of the court who bought the dolls had 
little children at home to whom the images 
were shown; that these little children were so 
charmed with the images as to beg to keep 
them is doubtless true. 

The little girls in Japan have a feast-day 
called Hina matsuri; sometimes it is called 
the “ Feast of Dolls.” The shops are filled 
with dols for several days before this feast- 
day, some of them very beautiful. Whena 
daughter is born in Japan, two of these Aina 
or images are bought for her, with which she 
plays when she is large enough, and which 
she takes to her husband’s house when she 
is married, and gives toherch'Idren. These 
hina or images are dressed to represent the 
Mikado and his wife, and the Japanese nobles 
and their wives. On the day of the feast of 
the dolls all the family join in the festivities. 
The dolls of all ages possessed by the family 
are on exhibition, as well as the new dolls 
which are given by the fathers and mothers 
of Japan to their children, just as American 
fathers and mothers give them to their children 
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at Christmas and birthdays. The day falls in 
April, when the peach-tree is in blossom. 
The house is decoratei with the boughs, and 
one room is used to exhibit the family dolls. 
A great tadle is sp-ead for the dolls, but 
the food is eaten in the evening by adult 
guests, 

The little boys of Japan have as their 
festival “ Flag Day.” Now the shops show 
soldier., heroes of Japan, and everything used 
in war. A little boy in Japan is madé very 
happy by a set of these toys. When this 
day comes, the house is given over to an ex- 
hibition of these toys in the possesion of the 
family. For the children of Japan do not 
destroy their toys; they pass from one gen- 
eration to another. In Java the dolls repre- 
sent historical and mythological characters, 
and children are taught history by the acting 
of these puppets. 

Among our own Indians dolls are made of 
wood, usually, but sometimes of cloth, by the 
mothers. The play-house of the little Indian 
girl is the tepee, the only house she knows. 
Tne little Indian boys never play with dolls. 
Everywhere little girls have dolls, and play 
with them, imitating the life about them, and 
giving the name of some one they love or 
reverence to their dolls. 


A Runaway Bear 

Who would think of a bear-hunt in a park 
in the heart of a great city? But that is 
exactly what happened in Brooklyn not long 
ago. One of the bears escaped from the 
menagerie. This bear’s name is Sallie. 
A policeman standing down the road was 
surprised to see her sitting on top of her cage. 
No amount of coaxing or sugar could per- 
suade the bear to come down to the ground 
inside of the cage. She suddenly made a 
bound across the road and into the under- 
brush on the other side, and then began the 
trouble. What would happen if the children 
should see her, or if she should get out on 
the street! All the pulicemen, all the clerks 
in the park building, and all the men about 
the menagerie started off to hunt Sallie. 
They hunted and hunted, but could not fiad 
her. Suddenly there was a crash in the 
bushes on Lookout Hill. They surrounded 
the point, and at last got a noose around 
Sallie's neck. It took all the twenty men to 
get Sallie back into her own cage at the 
menagerie, The only person frightened was 
aman. No one else saw her in the park 
besides those who were searching for her, 
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The Home Club 


The White Shibboleth 

By Annie Nathan Meyer 
I came home the other day utterly ex- 
hausted—body and mind—from a hunt after 
plain and simple clothes for my little girl. 
My husband, dear ignorant man, suggested 
that, since I failed to get what I wanted in 


the fashionable districts, I should try the’ 


cheaper emporiums of Third Avenue and 
Grand Street. But I have assured him that 
the problem of finding plain and simple 
clothes in the poorer quarters is even more 
hopeless. If, when I am shown children’s 
dresses, I protest against yards of fine and 
exquisite lace, I should certainly protest 
more vehemently against yards of showy, 
thick, imitation lace. If I shrink from bur- 
dening my child with a huge, unsteady, 
blinding hat with rows of dainty embroidery 
and teautiful ribbon, I should as certainly 
shrink from the same thing trimmed with 
rows of coarse, heavy embroidery and cheap, 
showy ribbons. 

Look about you at the babies of the poor 
people as they pass you in the Park. Are 
they dressed in clothes that will wear well? 
that are simple and neat and strong? Far 
from it. They are all decked out in a cheap 
and showy finery, as near an imitation as 
they can afford of our own babies. And, 
alas! since to keep such fineries clean pre- 
supposes a well-filled pocketbook, the result 
is that they are always as dirty as they are 
overdressed. And what right have we to 
preach and to tell these poor mothers that 
they should spend their hard-earned money in 
sensible clothes that will last? It is very 
easy to preach, but are there not many of us 
who are spending on the backs of our babies 
far more than we have any right to? Are 
we not all, with very few exceptions, strain- 
ing every nerve to have our children appear 
modeled after the babies of wealthy parents ? 
That is one of the demoralizing features of 
extravagance; there would Lot be so much 
harm in women of wealth spending their 
money upon clothes, if only the less well-to- 
do would refuse to imitate them; but it 
seems almost hopeless to try to arouse any 
independence of spirit in such matters. The 
habit of extravagance in dress affects every 
rung of the social ladder, and imposes unnec- 
essary and shameful burdens upon those who 





are too frail to resist the mandates of fash- 
ion. Of course, in ove: dressing their children, 
I feel that even wealthy parents are doing 
wrong; they are influencing character in the 
wrong direction; they are making martinets 
and dolls of their little ones, who ought to 
be the freest of God’s creatures; they are 
warping and hampering their natural devel- 
opment; but at least there are certain phases 
of the problem that do not concern them. 
When a mother in moderate circumstances 
attempts the same thing, the result is un- 
equivocably bad from every possible point 
of view; it means that there is no money 
for things that are really far more needed ; it 
means that there is an atmosphere of un- 
truth, shal'owness, and false values brought 
into the home life. Since real beauty and 
daintiness can be retained only at the cost 
of a constant and considerable outlay, it 
would seem as if mothers in moderate cir- 
cumstances would say: “I cannot afford 
frequent bills for cleaning and for renewing 
yards and yards of expensive ribbons, tulle 
ruffles, and the like ; and since cleanliness and 
neatness are of the first importance, I shall 
employ reds and dark blues instead of pinks 
and sky-blues, use washable flannels instead 
of shirred silks and laces, and omit the rib- 
bons and flounces.” 

There is something fine and inspiring about 
a frank, honest avowal that one is not en- 
dowed with worldly goods. And how seldom 
is it met with! One sees on all sides, on the 
contrary, a pitiful and degrading imitation of 
wealth, an envious and _ nerve-exhausting 
straining after a footing that cannot possibly 
be retained. So it is the most ordinary thing 
in the world to see day after day in the park 
baby-carriages going by with covers and par- 
asols whose lace is positively black with use, 
whose ribbons are mussed and stained, whose 
flounces of tulle are torn and bedraggled. 
And the baby itself sits in state in a pitiful 
condition of soiled and crumpled fineries. 

And the pity of it for the older children 
who look with longing eyes at the few sensi- 
bly dressed youngsters that romp and tumble 
to their heart’s content without fear of that 
most terrible of all reproaches, “ Vous avez 
salé votre robe!” 

Is there anything more inane than this 
white shibboleth for our little ones? If any 
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one stopped to think about it, it would be 
found infinitely easier to deck our young 
ladies in white than our small tots who have 
(or ought to have) a far more intimate relation 
to the brown soil. Is it not piteous to see 
our little ones shedding bitter (and unneces- 
sary) tears over the trips and stumblings of 
their dear, eager little feet? There is no 
harm done in the world save to their frocks. 
And if they were of the proper color, the hei- 
nousness of the crime of tumbling would soon 
be swept off the face of the earth—as it 
ought to be. How can we hope to establish 
the proper moral equipoise in our little ones 
when more fuss is made over an innocent 
tumble than over a display of temper? when 
to throw off a hat upon the grass in the 
excitement of a game of “ tag” brings swifter 
retribution than to strike or push a playmate? 
Why not begin a reign of brown for our 
babies—the good, serviceable color of the 
earth; or green, the color of the grass, which 
would then lose all its horrors for the donne ? 


An English Society 

A society has been organized in England 
called the Association for the Prevention of 
Consumption and Other Forms of Tubercu- 
losis. The President of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, the President of the Royal So- 
ciety of Physicians, and many leading phy- 
sicians are interested. The object is to teach 
the people how to prevent the disease. Cir- 
culars and pamphlets will be sent out and 
lectures will be given. Health resorts, both 
preventive and curative, will be established, 
giving open-air treatment. 

Once the idea is established that the dis- 
ease is contracted, and may be prevented, 
care will be used where now no attention is 
paid to the danger ofcarelessness. It is esti- 
mated that one out of ten deaths at the pres- 
ent time is due to tuberculosis in some form. 


A Suggestion 

A correspondent of The Outlook calls 
attention to the positive results in civilization 
that have been the outgrowth of the Home 
and Foreign Missionary movement which 
began in 1821. She briefly reviews the his- 
tory of the society organized by Governor 
Slade, of Vermont, to send women teachers 
into the Northwest. She calls attention to the 
work accomplished by the Illinois Women’s 
Education Society, which founded Monticello 
Seminary and the Ladies’ Seminary at Rock- 
ford, Ill. She attributes the beginnings of 
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Mount Holyoke to this movement for the edu- 
cation of missionaries, and now asks, What 
better work could the women’s clubs of this 
country do than to organize on undenomina- 
tional lines for the evangelization and Chris- 
tianization of the newly acquired territory of 
Cuba and the Philippines, whether they re- 
main a part of this Nation or only under its 
protectorate for a short period. She says 
that the history of the past proves what 
women can do in civilizing the homes of the 
unenlightened lands. 


A College and Family Question 

A correspondent of the New York “ Even- 
ing Post” recently protested, with logic and 
vigor, against putting two brothers in college 
at thesametime. He believed it robbed the 
younger brother of getting the best good 
from his college life. He advises that the 
younger brother be left to make his own way 
without the aid of his elder brother. He 
must make his own friends, establish his own 
place. His manhood is first tested in college. 
This correspondent urges separated rooms, 
in separate buildings if possible. It is an 
advantage to have a brother in the class 
ahead, this correspondent believes, but there 
must be no attempt to make a place socially 
for the younger brother. The subject is an 
interesting one, and is as vital to sisters as 
brothers. 


A Modern Miracle 

Flowers were sent from a Connecticut 
village to a house down near the East River. 
It was decided that instead of giving them 
to the children as usual, they should be kept 
to decorate the club room for a reception 
to be given by the History Club that evening. 
It happened that when the flowers came 
they were all goldenrod. The rooms were 
beautifully decorated by the committee of 
boys and girls. After the reception was over 
the flowers were taken home by the members 
and friends. When a group got to one girl’s 
house on the way home, two of the boys fas- 
tened the goldenrod in the slats of a shutter 
and in the railing of the high stoop of one girl’s 
home. This was Saturday night. Sunday 
morning a young girl living in the house 
started for early mass. The girl on the first 
floor was getting breakfast, and suddenly the 
door was flung open, and the cry came, “ Oh, 
Louise! I prayed to St. Ann all day yester- 
day to send me some flowers, and the whole 
front of the house is covered,” 
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THE OLDEST PAPER IN AMERICA 


Founded A® D' 1728 
By 


BENJAMIN 


mn HE SATURDAY EVENING 
, ei POST is the oldest journal of 
any kind that is issued to-day 
from an American press. It has 
been read with interest by mil: 
lions of Americans in six gener- 
ations. It first made its appear- 
ance when North America had 
less of an English-speaking popu- 
lation than the city of Philadelphia 
has to-day; when that city 
18,000 inhabitants ; when 





was 


its there 


proud of 
were not more than twenty newspapers throughout 


the Colonies ; when William Penn had been but 
twelve years in his grave; 
when George II sat upon the 
throne of England; when the 


FRANKLIN 


appearance on October 2, 1729. All of Keimer’s 
elaborate title was dropped except ** Pennsylvania 
Gazette,’ and under that name it immediately 
began to interest people by reason of its better 
type and better press-work, and also by what its 
editor called his ** spirited remarks.”’ 


Franklin promised to make the paper ‘as 
agreeable and useful an entertainment as the 
nature of the thing would allow,’’ and he more 


especially looked upon the paper as ‘‘ a means of 
communicating  instruction.”’ The only other 
paper in the city old William Bradford’s 
Mercury. But Bradford was the postmaster, and 
Franklin—who thus had difficulty in using the post 
for his papers—had to bribe 
the riders to take them. pri 
vately on their routes. He 


Was 





great Samuel Johnson was still 
struggling as a Grub Street 
hack, and when Benjamin 
Franklin was determined to 
make his way editor of 
the best journal of his time 

even if he had only a bowl 
of porridge for his meal. 

In nearly one hundred and 


as 





had no hesitation to wheel 
his white paper through the 
streets on a wheelbarrow. 
Franklin was the foremost 
of American publishers. No 
other man who, in his time, 
wrote for an American news- 
paper, understood so well the 
American taste and American 





seventy years there has been homes. His journal was the 
hardly a week —save only IN THE REAR O} most enterprising periodical 
while a British Army held 53 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA of its day; it was a strong 
Philadelphia, and patriotic power throughout the Col- 
printers were in exile—when onies, and his Poor Richard’s 
the paper has not been put to press regularly. Almanack was hung up 

To-day it is published, as it has been for every year over the 


upward of a century and a half, within almost a 
stone’s throw of Franklin’s old printery, his home 
and his haunts; and across the way its editors 
and printers now look down daily on the ancient 
churchyard which holds his grave. 

When Franklin, at the of twenty-two, 
sought employment as a printer, he fell in with a 
very eccentric character, one Samuel Keimer, 
who, during Christmas week, 1728, began the 
publication of a weekly paper under the most pre 
tentious name of the Universal Instructor in all 
\rts and Sciences, and Pennsylvania Gazette. 


age 


Keimer printed thirty-nine numbers, was unable 
to obtain more than ninety subscribers for it, and 
finally sold it for a trifle to Franklin, who, in the 
meantime, had set up in business for himself. 
first 


The number under his direction made its 





chimney-piece of ten 
thousand households. 
He was quick to take 


advantage of every 

advance in typog 

raphy, or every 

improvement — in ge 

the mails, and of © «+ 

every new facility " 

for distributing 

his paper. His - 


capacity for hard 
work was prodig- 
ious, even until he 
had into 
old age. As @ 
printer, an editor, a 


passed 
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publisher, a politician, a scientist, an inventor, a 
philanthropist and an educator, the amount of 
work he performed is astonishing, even to this 
busy century, and all was ac- 
complished while he was still 
in control of his newspaper, 
which he did not give up until 
he was néarly sixty years of 
age, and was about to enter on 
his extraordinary 
career abroad as 
a philosopher and 
diplomatist. 

Franklin con- 

tinued to edit the 
~ paper until 1765, 
When it passed 
into other hands. 
The title was changed to The Saturday Evening 
Post in 1821, while it still occupied the old 
office of The Pennsylvania Gazette—in the rear 
of 53 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
It was printed from the same presses, and the 
old Franklin type,’’ as it was called, was pre- 
served. In the Patent Office at Washington may 
now be found the old hand-press on which 
Franklin had labored many a day and night, and 
which was in the press-room of The Saturday 
Evening Post. 

From that time on it gradually brought about a 
revolution in the weekly journalism of the 
country. For several years, however, it was still 
largely local in its character. 

Among the early contributors to the Post were 
Edgar Allan Poe, Mrs. Henry Wood, Edwin 
Forrest, Bayard Taylor, Mrs. Sigourney, N. P. 
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THE PRESENT PUBLICATION OFFICE 





EVENING POST 


Willis, James Parton, G. P. R. James, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, James Fenimore Cooper; and 
indeed there were few American authors in the 
past two genera- 
tions that were me 
not represented hy | 
in its home-like Pennfylvania GAZETTE. | 
columns. It be- Concaaneng the foefeft Adweces Fervign and Denaflch. 
came an influ- ee ty, Spent Petey, Oe 
ence which 
helped strongly 
to lift up the 
standard of 
home life so that 
it became the 
Post's tradition 
that it should 
never offend 
Mother, Teacher 
or Minister. 
From 1821 it 
passed — through 
several owner- 
ships, and in 
1897 became the property of the present publishers 
—The Curtis Publishing Company. 























THE FIRST NUMBER PRINTED BY FRANKLIN 





THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
AS IT IS TO-DAY 


A good magazine is a good newspaper in a dress 
suit. It should have all the brightness, interest, 
enterprise and variety of the newspaper, with the 
dignity, refinement and poise of the magazine. 

The Saturday Evening Post, the oldest periodical 
in America, is a high-grade illustrated weekly 
magazine, equal in tone and character to the best 
of the monthlies. It will give the best stories and 
general literature, and keep its readers thor 
oughly abreast of the times. In addition to the 
best original matter obtainable, the Post will pre 
sent each week the best in the newspapers, 
periodicals and books of the world. It will aim 
to be to contemporary literature what a Salon 
exhibit is to art, bringing together the choicest 
bits of literature from all modern sources, and 
giving them a deserved place together, ‘‘ on 
the line.’’ 

The program planned for readers of the Post 
cannot here be more than suggested. It will be 
progressively revealed in its issues from week to 
week. Besides its fiction and a strong editorial 
page, and novel and interesting special articles, 
some of the regular features may be here com 
mented on, in passing. 


Short Stories Nearly one-half of each issue of 
and Sketches the Post will be given to fiction 

The stories will be selected 
wholly for their interest, variety and literary 
value, and not because of the name or fame of 
the author. Most of them will be written 
expressly for the Post, while those that are 
reprinted will be the most fascinating of the 
tales from all sources. Every story will be 
fully illustrated by the Post’s artists. 
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The Professor’s 
Daughter 





a story of life in a Rhode 
Island village—will undoubtedly 
prove to be the strongest novel of 
the year. It is written by Miss Anna Farquhar, 
whose ‘‘ Inner Experiences of a Cabinet Member’s 
Wife,’ published recently in The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, caused the sensation of the season by its 
vivid picturing of life behind the scenes at 
Washington. The characters are drawn from 
life, with a wonderful strength and simplicity, 
and the romance itself is a new one of the sort 
that holds the interest from beginning to climax. 

The illustrations will be unique in character, 
profuse, and will add immensely to the interest 
in this great story. They have been drawn by 
Mr. Henry Hutt, for the most part from life, for 
the characters are real. It will begin in an 
early number of the Post. 


The Best Poems 
in the World 


The poems in this series will 
be admirably illustrated, and, 
wherever possible, there will 
be given a sketch of the life of the poet, with 
a portrait, and the story 
of how each poem came 
to be written. The 
poems will be selected, 
not from the standpoint 
of the ultra-literary man 
or woman, but for their 
appeal to lovers of senti- 
ment. They will be 
poems of the emotions, 
those that appeal to the 
heart; poems that tell 
a story, those that are 
filled with human inter- 
est. They belong to 
what may be called the 
“ Pocket-book School of 


Poetry ’’—those poems 
‘that one cuts from a 
newspaper and carries 


in the pocket - book till 
they are worn through at 
the creases. 


American Kings and Will tell the stories of the 
Their Kingdoms several greatest money- 

monarchs of our country— 
how they acquired and how they 
retain their power —written by 
their close acquaintances 
and personal friends. 







The Post's Series 
of Practical 
Sermons 


chet. 
| ea. Hite 


By the great 
preachers of 
the world; it 
gives real, per- 
sonal, non- 
he sectarian help 
x toward better 








MINIATURE OF SIORY 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


living and bet- 
ter thinking in 
every-day life. 


Men and 
Women of 
the Hour 


Is the title of 
a weekly page 
that displays 
at a glance the 
panorama of 
people promi- 
nently before 
the public— 
portraits and 
paragraphs MINIATURE OF ILLUSTRATION 
that tell the IN “BEST POEMS”? SERIES— 
week’s history ““ POE'S RAVEN,’’ BY LEYENDECKER 
among the 

notables. 





A series 
of thrill- 
ing arti- 
cles of little-known phases 
of life along the Atlantic 
coast. 


The Romance of 
the Seacoast 


I. Tue Liguts ALONG 
THE SHORE will describe 
theloneliness and isolation 
of our lighthouse keep- 
ers; will tell of the won- 
drous changes in lighting, 
and of the perfect sy$tem 
by which our Government 
takes charge of the thou- 
sand and more lighthouses 
of the nation. 


Il. WHEN THE FISHER 
FLEET 
SEA. 


GorES OvT TO 
The thrilling dan- 
gers of a seldom 
heard of—the Nova Scotia 
fishermen in their daily 
lives, their hardships and 
suffering. A graphic story of a brave and hardy 
class of men who seem to have no fear of the 
perils of the sea. 


class 
ILLUSTRATION BY 


FROM LIFE 


II. With THE LIFE-SAVERS ALONG THE COAST 
will tell of the every-day lives of those brave men 
who dare death and darkness in their angriest 
forms—showing the workings of a system that 
saves thousands of lives yearly. 

IV. THe MEN WHo WRECK SuiPs._ It is popu- 
larly supposed that wreckers no longer exist; this 
article will tell of well-organized bands of wreckers 
who lure on to rocks, by means of false signals, 
rich vessels for the sake of their treasures. 


V. PERILS OF THE SMUGGLER’S LIFE. The 
risks that are taken nightly to circumvent the 
Customs officials—a business that is much larger 
to-day than it is supposed to be. 

The illustrations in this series will be the most 


striking that have ever appeared in the Post. 
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The Passing of the 
Old Navy 


Two charming articles on the 
romance, antique customs and 
duties of the old _ trading- 
vessels, the progress of modern naval science, and 
how invention has killed much of the poetry of 
sea life. One of the best American illustrators of 
marine life is now painting pictures that will 
accompany this series 





The Personal Side of 
America’s Greatest Actors 


A series of articles por- 
traying our best-known 
actors in their home life, 
and showing its relation to their struggles and 
successes. The series will openinan early number 
with the ‘‘ Personal Side of Sol. Smith Russell,’’ 
to be followed by four others, profusely illus- 
trated by photographs and original drawings. 


Good, strong editorial writers are 
rare. There are not many of them 
in the country—men who can be 
relied on for clever, vigorous, striking editorials 
from an individual point of view. The best of 
these writers have been secured to write regularly 
for the Post editorial page, which will be made 
one of its strongest features. 


A Strong 
Editorial Page 






a book-review in the ordinary 
sense, but a clear summary of the volumes under 


discussion, often with readings, and not  infre- 
quently with original drawings by the Post’s artists. 





A page 
bearing 


E EVENING 













SHALF HOURS WITH eee 

LAMP SONG AND STORY this title 
gives an 

enter- 


taining collection of short 
bits of that sort of reading 
that one does not care to miss 
—anecdotes, information, the 
strange and the wonderful are 
all touched upon interestingly. 














EVENING POST 


The Book of 
the Week 


Will deal with 
the week’s fore- 
most offering 
from American 
publishers—an 
extensive _ re- 
view will be 
given in many 
cases, areading 
from the book 
itself, a brief story of the 
author’s life—all fully illus- 
trated. 









Great Speeches of —a series 

Famous Americans CO™Mprehend- 

ing the most 

stirring of the spoken thoughts of such 

men as William McKinley, Benjamin 

Harrison, Bishop Potter, Grover Cleveland, and 
many other of America’s orators. 





“Publick Occurrences” That The aim of this de 

Are Making History partment will be two 
fold. First, it will 
give the story of important current events the 
world over in a condensed form. Second, it 
will explain and interpret; it will throw light 
on many puzzling questions, on the meaning 
and relations of events that come to the general 
reader. The newspapers do not usually tell the 
beginnings of national and international troubles 
there are usually ‘‘ missing links’’ in their story 
These lapses the Post will fill out. 


The Post will give, in the course of 
the year, thousands of brief biogra 
phies and sketches of men and 
women prominently before the public, illustrated 
wherever possible with the writers’ photographs. 


Popular 
Biographies 





For 25 Cents (in silver or stamps) we will mail to any address 
Tue Lapres’ Home Journat for the balance of the year, commencing 


with the October number, and THe Sarurpay EVENING 


now until January 1, 1899. 


The regular subscription price of the Post is $2.50 per year. 


Post, from 


It is 


offered on trial in combination with our other publication for so small a 


sum simply to introduce it. 


There are sixteen pages every week, the 


same size as Tue Lapres’ Home Journat, and as handsomely illustrated 


and printed. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING 





COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Face to Face. 


Learn about Pearline that way, if you like. Any 

woman who has been using Pearline in the 
right way will tell you the truth about i: just 
as strongly as we could. 

If Pearline has made the washing easy and 
economical for her, why not for you? Is your case 
so different from that of the millions of women that are being helped 
by Pearline? Isn't “washing without rubbing” worth looking into? s 



















A New 


Remedy for 
Rheumatism 


Dr. Wm. Porter, St. Louis, writes: 
‘*The Tartarlithine you sent me some 
months ago seemed exactly what I 
needed. I used it for a long time, and 
even now have to go back to it; but I 
notice the indications for it are less and 
not so frequent. I consider it quite an 
addition to my list. My general health is 
quite restored.” 


ee UE 


Pamphlet on the treatment of Rheumatism by 
Tartarlithine sent free by 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, 
97 FULTON ST., NEW YORK, 


Sole Agents for 


The Tartarlithine Co. 











Dyspepsia 
A free treatment of R. T. Booth’s Mi-o-na 
Tabloids, the Hawaiian cure for indigestion, sent 


to every one who will send me thein address, [ 
do not want one cent of your money until | prove 


to you that 
* 
-0- 


TABLOIDS 


TRADE 
‘avw 


absolutely prevent unnatural fermentation, 
and are the greatest discovery of the century. If 
you would have good digestion, perfect health, 
and normal weight, send at once. 


Mr. Booth discovered and gave to the world the greatest 
treatment for throat and lung diseases ever known. His 
position in the scientific and commercial world is a guarantee 
that what he offers to the public will be exactly as represented. 
An interesting booklet on “ How to Get Well and Stay Well” 
sent with free sample. A box of Mi-o-na Tabloids at your 
druggist’s, or by mail, 50 cts. 


ue 921, Rove 


503 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY: 





No Smoke 
No Odor 





COMFORT FOR COLD DAYS §5,00 
Banner OilHeate 


Will heat a large room in cold weather 


Indispensable after its merits are tested. Handsomely made. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded. Will send, freight paid, on receipt of $5.00, to any 
point east of the Rocky Mountains, in the U. S. 


FREE! Our book of points on stoves and lamps 


The PLUME & ATWOOD MFG. Co. New = 


> Factories: Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn. 
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UCKINGHAMS 
DYE FOR THE WHISKERS 
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T is so infinitely supe- 
H STELL A rior to any other disc 
. Music Box as to be 


IN A CLASS BY ITSELF 
Sweetest Tone, Best Quality 


Plays any number of tunes from smooth, metallic sheets. 
o pins or projections to break off. 


IDEAL BOXES 


single and interchangeable cylinders at special prices. 
Play from 6 to 600 ro ong These boxes set the standard 
tor the world. Send for catalogue. 


JACOT & SON, 39 N. Union Sq., N. Y- 

















|‘QUEEN QUALITY’| 





—— 








THE FAMOUS SHOE FOR WOMEN 


unequaled in retaining Shape, wear, and lustre. 
Fashionable for street, dress, home, or outing. 
All feet and fancies fitted 
in toes, heels, and leathers. The limit 
of excellence 


style, fo 
QUALITY. fit and comfort, : 
counts material, $3.00 


workmanship. 


2 - f: 
ae tne chess QUEEN QUALITY = i ae 


*¢ FOERDERER’S”’ VICI KID 
(used exclusively.) 


Trade-mark hasn’t them, ]| 


on every eend for cat- 
pair. alogue and 
If your where to 


dealer buy them. 





THOS, G. PLANT CO., Makers, 
Boston, Mass. 
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has so many good 
points.’ I can only 
find one point, and 
that don’t ever hurt 
me.” 
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ather. 


For Spring\and Summer 
use: Light Gauze Under- 
wear, Stockings, Taffeta 
and Flannel Shirts, Sweat- 
g ers, Abdominal Bandages, 
etc. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 
giving name of our ag ate in we 
your city. Sever 





The reasons why the 
Clinton has the larg- 
est sale of any Safety 
Pin in’the United States 
are its many good points. 

ist. They can be hooked 
and unhooked from either 
side ;a great convenience. 

2d. They are made of tempered brass and do not bend. 

3d. They are super-nickeled and never turn brassy. 

4th. They have a guard that prevents cloth catch- 
ing inthe coil BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Made in Nickel Plate, Black, Rolled 
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Gold, and Sterling Silver For 
FREE onreceipt of stamp for postage, samples of Histo 
our Clinton Safety Pin, our new ** Sovran’’ cate 
pin, and a pretty animal colored book for the children. dual 

OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Conn. super 
THI 














Muralo Fresco Paint 


MURAL is a cementitious paint, which dissolves readily and completely in cold water, 
_ and becomes part of the hard finished wall or ceiling. 95 % of this material is composed of 
one of the greatest disinfectants known to science. It is manufactured in 23 different tints, 


















and can be applied so as to leave a perfectly flat surface, or to imitate tapestry and burlap work, 
or in patterns, and also for relief work. Unlike oil paints and paper, it is absolutely fireproof. 


WARNING — b 


BEWARE of walls and ceilings decorated with Kalsomine, a material which every I 
Painter makes himself by mixing cheap animal glue and whiting with hot water, and is 5 t 
undoubtedly the cause of many diseases in the household which cannot be accounted for by ; 
your physician. 

ALSO BEWARE of decorations done with oil, lead, and zinc, as they are liable 
to cause lead poisoning when such a large surface is exposed. It is a well-recognized fact by 
all high authorities that wall papers are most unhealthy, and undoubtedly are the cause of ill 
health to those occupying apartments papered with such material. 


Circulars and Color Cards Furnished upon Application 


TTHE MURALO CO., New Brighton, S. I., N.Y. 
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Tue Horse Fair. Rosa Bonheur. 


No progressive teacher can afford not to know the 


Perry Pictures 


ONE CENT EACH 


by the hundred, postpaid. 29 for 30cents. Assorted as desired 


Several times as large as this cut, and beautifully printed on 
paper 534 by 8 inches, 


900 SUBJECTS 


For Picture Study, Language, Literature, History, Geography, ; = _ $}\ 
Historic Ornament. Send two-cent stamp for 16-page illustrated i wi ROLLED A 
catalogue. Every parent should know these pictures. Every child , a 
should have a collection of them. Art Education says, “ They are WHITE re) TS 
superb.” Besure to mention Outlook. Address pach: 


THE PERRY PICTURES CO., Malden, Mass. | eae Trane 
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“The Brown Wick.”” 
makes a steady, brilliant flame; will not 
clog; will not creep. It needs but little 
trimming or care, and is odorless. 3 
— «636. The Standard Oil Co. say: ‘‘ We have 
made a number of careful and exhaustive 
t tests of your ‘‘ Marshall Process’’ Wick, 
and feel that we cannot speak too highly 
: of its qualities.’’ 


aaa 


aes 


Used by all the leading lamp, stove and 
heater manufacturers, and made for every 
kind of burner known. 

For sale by good dealers everywhere. Send 


, Jor free sample and a booklet which tells ail 
about it. 


NEW JERSEY WICK COo., ; 
Newark, N. J. 
[Patented in the U. S. and foreign countries.] 
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This Beasrcrure FREE TO ALL 


YANKEE DOODLE, OR THE SPIRIT OF “1776.” COLORED PANEL, 14x28. 


B. T. BABBITT’S 1776 SOAP POWDER 


Send 25 Best Soap Wrapper Trade-marks, or ten 1776 Soap Powder Trade-marks, or the coupons found in the cans of our 
Best Baking Powder, and get this picture er an artist’s proof etching, 


No ed yertieteg atten Pent atop tor pontane Sw Address Dept.DP, P, 0, Box 2917,New York City 
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There is no more need for enduring 
feet that ache, corns and callouses 
—or stiff-soled shoes and rubbers— 
than there is for toothache. 


Dolge Felt Insole Shoes 


are soft to the tread, flexible, 
and proof against dampness. 
A Twenty-Third Street shoe dealer with a fifty-year 


record of knowing his business, declares that he would not 
think of making his own shoes without Dolge innersoles. 


Write us to-day for 








“ON A FELT FOOTING” 


It tells the whole story 





Here’s the difference 


60 styles 
for 
men and 
women 


Daniel Green, Felt Shoes 


119 West 23d Street, New York 

























SINGER g 
NATIONAL COSTUME gage 
SERIES , 


bine the 
with the 





THE: SINGER MANUFACTURING CO, 
CEFICES. ALL OVER THE .WORLD: ~ 


Se 


LADIES OF MANILA. 


ITTLE has been said or written 
about the mestizos or half-breed 
ladies of Manila. 


They com- 
superstition of the negro 
grace and languor of the 


_ creole, and the features of either the 
Chinese or Japanese. Their favor- 
ite costume is a long, loose robe of 
bright-hued silk, and their long, 
flowing hair forms their mantilla. 

This illustration is reproduced 
f froma photograph taken in Manila 
in1892. It was intended to form part 
of the series of National Costume 


cards prepared by 7he Sin- 
ger Manufacturing Co. for dis- 
tribution at the Chicago Ex- 
position, but was not secured 
in time. It now has a pe- 
culiar interest to the women 
of America because of re- 
cent events connecting the 
U.S. with the Philippine Isl- 


ands, where Singer Sewing 
'Machines are, as in every 


other part of the world, one 
of the foremost factors of 
civilization, 
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DeEaR MaADaM: 


There is a right chimney for every lamp. 


The Index gives you its Number. 


should have it. 


Address Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Your dealer 


Go by the Index. 


Write MAcBeETH. 








To fucilitate the pure! ofthose who cannot conveniently visit 
pines weissue a catalogue of 200 pages, and over ae illustrations, which 


li mail free uest. Ask for No. 
50, BS, b4 W, 22d STREET, NEW YORK. 


ES: THERE 15 ONLY. ONE EARTH-. 
¥ MERE 15 bly ONE PLA PLACE, WHERE. 
D RICH CUT GLASS AYER- 


There is no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak. 








Half the charm of a photographic 
outing is lost if one carries along 
several pounds of glass plates and 
holders and has every moment filled 
with anxiety for their safety. 


Kodaks 


use non-breakable film cartridges, 
which weigh ounces where plates 
weigh pounds. 


KODAKS $5.00 to $35.00. 


Catalogues free at agencies or by mail, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

















O BE absolutely sure 
of getting the best in silver 
plate, always insist on having 


Cagle Bund: 


Tf you cannot procure it from your deal- 
er, write us and we will see that you are 
supplied without delay. 


















TUBINLMLELE ISLS IBB LER aise ele 


THIS STAMP 


bean *W*ROGERSK 


APPEARS ON 
SPOONS AND FORKS. 

Do not be deceived into the purchase 
of other so-called ‘‘Rogers’’ brands. The 
genuine ‘‘Eagle Brand” is made only 03 

SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO., 


Wallingford, Conn., New York, Chicago. 
and Montreal. 


MuEGL EEG EL EREIE ele eereiate 














Ball- 
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The DENSMORE 


Ball-Bearing TYPE-BARS Mark an 
Era in Typewriter Construction 






GREATEST 
SPEED 


LIGHTEST 
KEY TOUCH ss 


Best for Correspondence 
and Manifolding 


Densmore Typewriter “Sontork” 


New York 

















The New Photography 


For the Army of Enthusiastic Ama- 
teur Photographers (long since past 
the button pressing stage) we have 
prepared 


* Photographic Advice ”’ 


Handsomely [Illustrated Manual, 
sent post free on receipt of ten cents 
in postage stamps. 


THE SOLOGRAPH CAMERA 
The latest and most practical instrument for 
the discriminating amateur. 


The Scovill & Adams Company 
OF NEW YORK 
60 and 62 East Eleventh Street 
(Five Doors from Broadway) 
W. I. LINCOLN ADAMS, President 











The Standard 
of Purity, 


Delicacy, and 


Refinement. 




















is found on every well equipped 
toilet table in the land, be- 
cause it is the one perfect 
liquid dentifrice of the time. 
Fragrant, delicious, cleansing, 
antiseptic, and absolutely 
harmless, it appeals to the 
refined tastes of all intelligent 
people. 


Popular price, 25c. Send 2c. stamp for sample 
vial. Address E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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Pittsburgh. 
navn a " 
TAREESTOOS 
ANCHOR } 

Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 

New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN } 

GHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 

St. Louis, 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. aie @ BROS CO 

hiladelphia, 
. MORLEY aus. 
SALEM Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL Buffalo. 


KENTUCKY Louisville. 


@ & McKELVY 
ittsburg’ e 
UMAN 





OTWITHSTANDING the extrava- 
gant assertions of the manufacturers 
making White Lead by quick pro- 

cess, comparative painting tests, carefully 
and honestly made, show that Pure White 
Lead made by the “old Dutch process” 
will cover more surface and cover it better 
than White Lead made by the quick or so- 
called “up-to-date” process, 


F By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 


able information and card showing samples of colors free ; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint, 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 








VWYVUUyyyy PRyeyryyyyyuy 








The case doesn’t exist where 
we cannot furnish the necessary 
Rolling, Carrying, or 
Commode Chair for 
Cripples or Invalids. 
Luxurious Reclining 
Chairs and Couches. 
Send 2-cent 
e stamp for 

Ty Catalogue B. 














289b Fourth Ave. 
New York 


GEO. F. SARGENT CO. 





PULWUUUUUUUUUUerrnrnnmenv 


Henry’ S Magnesia 


$ The best of all. Popular in England for more 
than 100 years past as an invaluable household 
medicine. Sour Stomach (particularly in in- 
fants), Flatulence, Constipation, Biliousness, 
and Heartburn relieved at once. Especially 
beneficial to the gouty. Obtainable of drug- 
gists. Be sure to obtain the genuine. To avoid 
counterfeits, see that the label bears the name of 


‘ Schieffelin & Co., Agents for U. S. 

















} THE. WELLINGTON 
TYPEWRITER No. 2 


is a machine that will not double its cost - necessary repairs 
like the standard mpachings that sell for $100. 

Latest apasoves machinery. mechanical skill. and only the 
best a | is are used in its con- 
struction. These facilities, ample “: 
capital, and long experience enable [RW 
us to produce a typewriter of ~ "Is, 
knowledged superiority for $60 that 
possesses all the advantages of the 
older and more expensive machines 
with none. of their defects. A pow- 
erful , Peri t = 
alignment, universal key rd, 
clean, printing, visible writing. 


10 DAYS’ TRIAL FREE 


to any responsible person wishing to test the machine. ‘ 
nd for Fall catalogue 7 
Se Mfg. Co., Ltd., Box c 45, Plattsburg, N.Y, ¢ 


i i i i i i i i tl 
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KEEPING HARDWOOD 
FLOORS INGOOD ORDER. 
READY FOR USE. 






Write for free Sample 
and Book of Directions. 


THE = HARDWOOD CO., 
frs., Indianapolis, lad. 


i Means hi Wri 
{0 bag bag sth, otic ee 


Disinfectant and edieneaiill ye be 








AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
LA R KI N 5 OA P AY iS St cine nant 

free booklet. Free sample soap if mention 

this magazine. 

The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffale, N.Y. 
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Pat. APL.25™" !893. 


Elastic Ribbed 


UNION SUITS 


are complete undergarments, cov- 
ering the entire body like am addi- 
tional skin. Perfectly elastic, fit- 





ting like a glove, but softly and with- 
out pressure. No buttons down 
the front. Made for Men, Women, 
ard Young People. Most conven- 
ent to put on or off, being entered 
: at the top and drawn on like 
trousers. With no other kind of underwear can ladies obtain such 
perfect fit for dresses or wear comfortably so small a corset. 


ONEITA KNITTING MILLS *°si oes cero. Office: No. I Greene St., N.Y. 








BFE MIM WM ASF AF MS WS WS AS AF AS AS AS A AS AS AAS AAS AS AS AS AAS AAS As As As ah 
\ J IC | Leather : 
Dressing 3 

The best Shoe Dressing in the world. The 
genuine is made only by Robert H. Foerderer, 2 
% 





Philadelphia, manufacturer of the famous 


VICI KID 


Ask your dealer for Vici Leather Dressing, 
and be sure the trade-mark, with the name of 
the maker, is on each box or bottle. Imita- 
tions may ruin your shoes. 








A book about buying, wearing, and caring for shoes, mailed free. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BE AWS AF As AS AAS AAS ANS AAS A AAS AAS AAS As AAS WAS AAS AA AAs As 
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Harvey Fisk & Sons 


Bankers and Dealers in 


Government, Railroad, and 
Municipal Bonds 


and other 


SELECTED SECURITIES 


NeEw York, 29 Nassau Street; 
Boston, 13 Congress Street; 
PHILADELPHIA, represented by 
JAmeEs H. CHAPMAN, 
421 Chestnut Street. 


Our list of Selected Securities sent on application. 


HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Office: No. 119 Broadway 
Ninetieth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1898 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 
Par Value. aeot) ta 



































Cash in Bente, tam inbiaes Koes. erekbiwscteneesece 
DE as 050.60 00-00-6080 COC COc cee accescss 1,742,602 - 
United States ORES .cccccees «see $1,600,000 00 1,845,850 0¢ 
State a ee ccccvccccccceccooce 25,000 00 25,000 00 
City Bo Bea ccs annrnasieasiasiels 860,783 I 858.756 69 
i ponds rer ee 1,459,000 00 1,538, = 00 
Wile aa 000 90,000 00 
Gas Stocks and Bonds. i 126,300 00 169,. sts © 
Rail Road Stocks....... 1,971.400 00 3,292.85 
Bank St SEL, coa sai ie acnebeeadeeon 160,000 00 319, 150 oD 
Trust Co. Cee 55,000 00 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being Ist sen « on Real Estate. 277,615 58 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand.........+. e 120,975 00 
miums uncollected and in hands of opr. nine 519,355 59 
[Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1 goeeece 57,554 72 
$11,405,266 95 
LIABILITIES: 
Goh SS oEG Src ainemicree te a +--+ $3,000,000 00 
Reserve Promium Pund............ccccccee 3,999,202 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims........ 537,615 90 
DO kins Mas oat OPA 84402:900 Re Cee 3,868,449 05 
$11,405,266 95 
DIRECTORS: 
vi P. Morton, ohn H, Washburn, Henry F. Noyes, 


bine S. Carter, 
Daniel A. Heald, Francis H. Leggett, 
David H. McAlpin, ppene Perkins, 
Andrew C. Armstrong, Elbridge G. Snow, 
Cornelius N. aaa George H. Hartford. 
THOMAS a ANNE ee President, 
AREUNAH M- BURTIS, } Secretaries, 


JO an . WAS SH BUEN 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW i i Vice-Presidents, 


ENRY J. KERR 
MANUEL H. A. iene. ) 
WILLIAM FL CHENEY, 
FREDERIC CG. BUSWELL, 
New York, July 12, 1898. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Office, Company’s Building. 
308 & 310 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


HATCH & FOOTE 


Bankers and Brokers 


alter H. Lewis, Lucien C, Warner. 
Warner Van Norden, 
Dumont Clarke 


James B. Van Woert. 


J Ass’t Secretaries. 











Investment Securities, Stocks, and Bonds 


Bought and Sold on Commission 


NO. 3 NASSAU AND NO. 18 WALL ST. 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


Established 1867. 





Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET 
Capital, $2,000,000 Surplus, $2,500,000 


ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, FIRMS, 
AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, EXECUTOR, AND 
ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL 
AND PERSONAL ESTATES, 

INTEREST ALZEOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to cheque or on certificate. 


DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
FRANCE, AND GERMANY BOUGHT AND SOLD 

COLLECTIONS MADE. 

TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT, AVAILABLE IN 
ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND COMMERCIAL 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Asst. Treas. and Sec. 
JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 


DIRECTORS: 


Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. Henderson, 
eg F. Baker, Adrian Iselin 

eorge S. Bowdoin, Augustus D. Jala, 
August Belmont, ames 
Frederic Cromwell, ichard A, McCurdy, 
oe Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 


et, Walter G. Oakman, 
G. °C. Haven, Henry H. Rogers. 
Ohver Harriman, H. McK. ‘Twombly, 
R. Somers Hayes Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 


._ Payne Whitney. 


LONDON BRANCH 
33 LOMBARD STREET, E. C. 

Buys and sells exchange on the principal cities of the world, collects 
dividends and coupons without charge, issues travelers’ and commer- 
cial letters of credit, receives and pays interest on deposits subject to 
cheque at sight or on notice, lends money on collaterals, deals in 
American and other mvestment securities, and offers its services as 
correspondent and financial agent to corporations, bankers, and mer- 
chants, 

Bankers. 
BANK OF ENGLAND, 
CLYDESDALE BANK, Limited, 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, Limited 
PARR’S BANK, Limited. 


Solicitors. 
FRESHFIELDS AND WILLIAMS, 
London Committee. 
ARTHUR JOHN FRASER, CuHarrman, 
DONALD C. HALDEMAN, 


CHAUTAUQUA 


READING COURSE 


The “ English Year” in the Home Reading Course 
opens in the autumn of 1898. 
EUROPE IN THE XIXth CENTURY 
will form an important feature of the plan. English 
history, literature, life, and customs give the reader a 
close acquaintance with the mother country. 
Send 2-cent stamp for 25-page illustrated booklet ; all about 
Chautauqua and this year’s course of Home Readings. 
Address, JOHN H. VINCENT, 
39 W. Genesee St., Buffalo, New York. 














—— 
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Refreshing Sleep Comes 


after a bath with ‘ 


Glenn’s 





Sulphur Soap 


It heals while it cleanses. Its medi- 
cative qualities render the skin free 
from impurities. Prickly heat, burns, 
cuts, dandruff} submit quickly to its 
healing effects. 





CAUTION : —Glenn’s Sulphur Soap (the only 
“original’’) is incomparable and wonderful in its 
remedial effects. Take no other. Of druggists. : 
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fet OHN'S 


ry S70. oll Gus of eee sree ckaKe™ 


eS food 


FEEDS THE BODY AND THE BRAIN 


THE AAMERICAN CEREAL Co, CHICAGO 








Entertainment Committees, in arranging programmes for 
the coming season, should not fail to secure one or more of 





sf a 


Superior in artistic beauty to anythin 
for the fifth season now being arranged. 
Mr. H.G. PEABODY, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


IEGATIVES. 


yet produced Dates 
or prospectus address « 








MOTHERS 


who use small-sized quilted 


Mattress Protectors 


give comfort to baby and purity to the 
bed. Best sizes 18x34 and 27 x 40. 


SOLD BY ALL DRY GOODS DEALERS 


Samples sent on application by 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO. 
15 Laight St... New York 


















SCIENTIFICALLY 
CORRECT 


It provides the family with ab- 
solutely pure and delicious 


DRINKING WATER 


by simply bailing. Officially en- 

dorsed by the Ralston Health 

Club of America. Our best Still 

is only $10. Illustrated catalogue 
o. 3 will interest you. 


The A. R. Bailey Mfg. Co. 
54 aiden Lane, N. Y. 











AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS—Exchange Views 


Send sample view with hace stam tamp for Exchange, and get further par- 
ticulars. APIN, 218 Lith St., Feledo, Ohio. 


Use SAPOLIO 
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recently inaugurated by the 


companies perform 
All necessary information may 





‘A NEW DEPARTURE IN 
CHECKING BAGGAGE 


New Yorkers traveling for business or pleasure, especially family parties returning from Country Resorts by the New Yo: 
tral & Hudson River R.R., New York & Harlem R. R., West Shore R. R., Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. 
Maine Steamship Co., and their connections, will find it to their interest to use the new and improved system forchecking b: 


WESTCOTT EXPRESS COMPANY 


By this plan any one traveling to or from New York or Brooklyn can have their baggage called for and checked on a sing 
to destination at house, office, or hotel, at a uniform moderate charge, and so avoid the worry, expense, and delay of having several 
the same service. For LADIES AND FAMILY PARTIES TRAVEL:NG WITHOUT ESCORT, THIS SYSTEM IS UNE‘ 
be obtained at any of the Company’s offices in New York, Brooklyn, or other Cities, or 
Executive Office of the Westcotr Express Company, No. 14 Park Place, New York. Telephone Call 1,29 Cortlandt. 

An inexpensive and efficient Cab and Carriage service to and from Grand Central Depot, 
bs and Carriages to and from other points in the city at low rates. Telephone Call 2,790 38th St. 


« Cen. 
id the 
‘Wage 


check 


UALED. 
at the 


N. Y. City, is nowin Secoental operation. 











HOTELS AND RESORTS 
California 


Hotel Westminster 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.—First-class in 
allrespects. | F. 0. JOHNSON, Prop. 











Colorado 


Massachusetts 


New York 





BERKSHIRE HILLS 


The Greylock 


Williamstown, Mass. 


Good roads, golf and games, music. For 
circulars or rates adi 
JAS. P. VINING. 





COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo. 


Il ro d book, describ- 
The Antlers stare mo. eee, 
sent on request by EY Bas . Proprietor. 





Connecticut 


Crest View Sanitarium 
Grecmwich OG Ff aamall respec 








District of Columbia 





Wasnt m, D. C.—Private house, de- 

sirable lucation. special rates tor — 

<—- Convention. Churches, cars, and d She. 
Address Mrs Mason, 1825-27 H St.,N. 





Maine 





The Champernowne 
KITTERY PUINT, MAINE 
Greatly enlarged and imvroved the past 


season. For particulars address 
HORACE MITCHELL, Prop. 





St. ‘Aapinguid Hotel O«ypauit, 


Very lowrates for Sept & Oct. Nearest ii otel 
to Beach. For booklet address S. J. PERKINs. 


‘“‘] HE BEECHES” Saniiarium 
PARIS BILL, MAINE 

Health and Recreation, Highest village in 

Maine. Ideal place for autumn, Electricity, 

Massage, . A .C.F.Hammond. 








Massachusetts 





SEPTEMBER IS — 
t 


Cove Cottages, Rockmere Point n for 
guests at special rates. Address J. Gris. 
Hills 


Beech Grove Petal il 


Send for illustrated circu 





The Berkshire 





erkshire Hills—The Cedars. First- 
class country board at one of the finest 
country residences . in ire County; 
house, rooms, and grounds very large ; beauti- 
ful lawns ana | splendid shade _Terms mod- 
erate. House open from May to Dec.1. Forcir- 
culars and particulars address FC. Brown, 
eshire, Berkshire County, Mass. 





New York City 








For True Comfort 


and convenience, stop at the 


Grand Union 
Hotel 


Fourth Avenue, 41st & 42d Sts. 
NEW YORK 
Opposite Grand Central Station 


Fine Café and Restaurant. Rea- 
sonable rates. Most convenient for 
shopping and theaters. 


Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards 

















New York 
In a the he Rorthaen 
dirondacks 


BANNER HOUSE Wcis 


J. S. KIRBY, Prop., Chateaugay Lake, N. Y. 


The Jackson 
Sanatorium 


Dansville, Liv. Co., New York 


anni for iisoratare as to Methods of 
t and special advantages. 


7 
J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M.D., Box 19. 











Dr. Strong’s — 


Sanitarium 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


For health orrecreation. Theappointments 
of a first-class Hotel. Elevator, steam, bells, 
sun-parlor, and Promenade on the Roof. 
Suites with baths, Massage, Electricity. Turk- 

. Russian, Natural Sulphur Water, and = 
Baths and health appliances. 
Treatment. Adirondack air, Saratoga 
Waters. Bicycle Paths, Tourngments, Enter- 
tainments, etc. Send for illustfated circular 


len Lake House.—On Lake; 
fishing; broad piazzas; shady — :de- 
ey resort for tamilies sallamuse- 
ments; a 8 emperance house; _rates 
moderate. E, Birdsall. Glen Lake. N'Y. 


Woodmere Heights 
Catskill, N. Y. 


The finest site on the Hudson. Special Fall 
rates. Writeforcirculars. A. Parsons, Prop. 


he Na 











Pennsylvania 





WALTER’S 
PARK SANITARIUM 
Walter’s Park (Wernersville), Pa. 
all the year. All modern conven- 
iences. Send for Miicrated booklet. 


MARKLETON SANATORIUM 
Markleton, Somerset Co., Pa. 
An ideal health resort. 
=. mat, goave sea-level. 


Grand View Sanatorium 


Open the Year Round. Send for illustrated 
pamphlet. Reusen D. Wenricu, M. 


man WW ERNERSVILLE. PENN 














Vermont 
Newfane, Vt.— 


Riverview Farm jeri cooms 


now vacant. Write for terms. Beautifu' sit- 
uation. Table and service first-class. 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 
BEAUTIFUL OLD ESTATES 


in the healthful ape pict uresque mouniain 
region of western N Carolina, are being 
many taken as of late by ger itlemen, 
ns from Northern cities. A few 
of them are voll “offered at very reasonable 
agyres some of them for less than th 
re) buildings For particulars addire ‘SS 
mots C. AsBoTr, Charlotie, N 
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MELLIN -O0DE 





The original of this photograph owes 
her healthy appearance to Mellin’s Food 
which she has taken since she was six weeks 
old. She is now 64 months old and is 
well and happy and sleeps all night. 


MRS. CHARLES F, STARBIRD, 
Oxford, Me. 





Mellin’s Food babies thrive and grow 
to be strong, healthy, robust children. 


A sample of Mellin’s Food will be sent free 
of charge, upon request. 


MELLIN’S FOOD CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Home Coming 


From the Summer’s outing, is made 
cheery by a cup of refreshing, in- 
vigorating Bouillon, or Beef Tea, pre- 
pared from 





Extract of BEEF 


— ‘Has that rich, beefy flavor” — 


Its making is the matter of a moment, 
and it is so restful after a journey. 

A perfect “stock” for Soups, Gravies, etc 

«Culinary Wrinkles,”’ free upon request, 
tells many new ways of preparing table 
delicacies. 














ARMOUR’S BEEF EXTRACT : 
and VEGETABLE TABLETS” 


—condensed food—for-travelers by land “of sea, “f- 
army and navy men, at the office, shop or homeé: “= 
Sample Box, containing sufficient for three niea 

free, for a 2-cent stamp and your dealer’s name. 


ARMOUR & COMPANY, - é ‘ ‘ “ : CHICAGO. 





























